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1. TO THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE 
the EARL of | 
ANGLESEY, 
| Lord Privy Seal, &c. 


| Wh. LORD, | 
H E- Manuſcript now herewith: 
delivered to your Servanr, 


| hadtwodays fince been brought to 


Your Lordſhip, had I not ſo lotig? 


_ diſputed ad my ſelf, Whether it 


were more decent for me to fend it 
A3 ſengle 


The Epiſtle 
frnele, or to. glye.. It an Epiſtle for a 
compani, on, Nor was it {o eaſje a 
matter for mis '"co determit; thiis my 
doubt ; the -Contrary. reaſons tar 
_ offired.cl:gmiglyesr tp @ My, PEPEN! Yon, 
feem: Fry "_ th heh of equa} wel ohr- 

hen, oj one fide, bord 
LO :mments 2 multiplicity of af- 
{.:::2, And thoſe of great importance 
$00, cock hourly crowding into your 
thoughts, expecting from you to be 
at once both judged and diſpatched 
with higheſt Prudence's and how few 
minutes you have to-ſparefrom cares 
_ of State: ] was inclined ro conclude, 
that the peruſal of the Bosk alone, 
without the importunity of a Letrer, 
Might rob much interrupt [your Te 
pole; and the public felieiy. To 
this was added, that neither ,Socrates! 
nor. Plito-could ineed Letters of res 
commendation to a man-ſ9 well-ac+, 
quainted. with the Heroic, Virtues. of 

| | the 


Dedicatory. 


the one, and the Divine Dofrin of 
the other. Nay I thought 1 It a kind 
of $acrilege againſt 'their Meris, as 
well as againſt your 7udgement, but 
to imagine, chat any thing I could 
write to introduce them, might 1n- 
creaſe your eſteem of them. 

When, on the other, I remem- 
ber'd that the Book contains, not an 
Original, but a Copy ; not the intire 
Images of thole rwo fo juſtly 1ec- 
nowned Philoſophers, but only two 
ſelect pieces of them, namely the up- 
right and invincible Heart of the one, 
and the perſpicacions Eye of the 
other ( 1 mean the Defenſe of Socra- 
tes, and the diſcourſe of the Immors- 
rality of Mans Sox/) and that I owed 
Your Lordſhip, not only the frec uſe 
chereof, bur allo an accompr of the. 
reaſonsI had to allege in excuie ( 1 
muſt nbt ſay, ju ſtification ) of rhe , 
little art (hewn by me in che Tre4- 

A 4 ferij ipt': 
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feript : remembring this, I ſay, I 
could not but think it convenient, 
fo draw a few lines more, in order 
to your farisfaftion concerning that 
particular. Beſides this, gratefully 
re-calling to mind, that you had 
long before honour'd me, not only 
with licence, but with expreſs Com- 
mand allo, to write to you, and that. 
frequently too, eſpecialy concerning 
matters Philoſophical ; and being of 
opinion, that this Book contains one 
of the nobleſt  Difquiſttions any 
where to be fourd among'the monu- 
ments of eveg the Ancient Grecian 
Philoſophers : 1 was apt to conceive 
It to be more probable ( your ex- 
traordinary Candor together confide- 
red ) that my omiſſion todo it, upon 
this inviting occaſion, might carry 
che face of Diſobedience; than that 
my doing 1t would be look'd upon 
as 1mportune or indecent, 


And 
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| And-this laſt reaſon, in weight 
exceeding all the moments put into 
che oppoſite Scale, at length turned 
the balance'of my ſuſpence; and 
made me conclude, that certainly I 
ſhould -leſs offend by a faule tor 
which I might plead the authority-of - 
Your Lordſhips Command, than by 
one that could not be otherwite eX- 
cuſed, but by confeſling my diftraſt 
of your Benignity, and diffidenco of 
your Favoxr wherein chiefly beſtoem | 
my ſelf ro-be: happy. © 

Notwithftanding this, I ſti] found. 
my ſelf obliged, lo far at: lcaſd to 
give car to the former arguments thar 
would have diſluaded me from wri. 
ting, as to reſolve. to-make. my fault: 
as little and-veniat as:was poſiible, 
by writing no more thati ſhould ſeem 
neceſſary to the defens of the Plain- 
neſs, and familiar Style uſed by me, 
in the verſion of thele two fo excel- 
lent 


The Epiſtle 

lent Diſcourſes of Plato 'tnto .our 
Language. For. that ſeems chiefly 
to require an Apology : the admira- 
ble IViſedom , * great Utility., and 
charming ſweetneſs of the D:(conrles 
themſelves, being already: pericaly 
known to Your Lordſhip, and ac- 
knowledged by univerſal conſent of 
the Learned in all-ages, fince it be- 
came:a doubt, whether Athens were. 
more to. be honoured for the birth of 
Socrates, or to. be branded: with in- 
famy and hatred for the-cruel mur- 
der of him: And as for the Occ /i- 

on: of my tranflating. them ; - you 
are fo: far from:needing to be adver- 
tiſed thereof, - that you made it my 
Province: that i is, from your juſt 
admiration of the - incorruptible 
Juſtice «of Socrates, expreſſed in 
a Colloquy: at your Table ( where 
. the Minds, no Jeſs than the bodies 
of your Guefts are always teaſted ) 
| I 
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I took the 'firſt hint of the deſign; 
and proceeded therein. by your ap” 
probation 3 which-withr me, 1s o__ 
valent to an injunction. 

- Sufter-me:then, -my Lord, briefly 
to acquaint. you, that if in this dt- 
verſion oi: my pen,. I have not only 
confined it,- as ſtriQaly as my weak 
judgement would permit me to do 1t, 
within the--bounds of the Autliors 
fenſe';; . but cauſed it allo wherelo- 
ever I could, to.trace out his very 
Expreſſions, and render them even 
word tor. word :i3t was not. that I 
1magived that way'to/be cither more 
fact], or more elegant ; but becauſe 
E judged it to be the more faithful, 
as I had.deſign'd,. not a Paraphirale, 
bur a Tranſlation. By comparing the - 
Latin - verſſton of Marſilins' Ficinus 
with that of Scrranus, I had found 
_ two great mennot ſeldom vart- 
ous, ſomtimes dubious;: and fom- 
| times 
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phericaly : firſt I ſought to. Jer in 
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t:mes irreconciliable in :their inter- 


pretations: ſo that both could not 


 beintherighr;: and to me who had 
not been ſufficiently verſed in the 
.. dialect and ſtyle of Plato, nor com- 


petently skifled in che Criticifms of 


_ the Greek, It was extremely difftt- 


culr to: difcern,. -which of the two 
came-neareſt tothe true and genuine 
fenſe of the Author ; more'eſpecialy 
where it was probable they: had fol- 
towed difterent Exemplars, and cer- 
tain'that even their beſt Editions of 
Plato . were nor ſnfticiently- correct. 
To extricate my {elf from this per- 
plexity, I was conftrained to take this 
courſe. Where the Greek Text ap- 
pear*d: to me to be of it ſelf plain 
and perſpicuous, I ſeldom conſulted 
any other Oracle. Where the ſame 
{:em'd obſcare by words of ambi- 
guous fignthcation, and uſed Meta- 


I:ighe 
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' Tight upon the place, by opening the 
 caſements both of the antecedent and 
ſubſequent Coxtext ; and if thereby 
' I could diſcern the mind of: :thole 
words, I had recourſe to the fnter- 
preters alſo, though merely foricon- 
firmation. Where I found my elf 
intangled both in the abſtruſeneſs of 
the Text, and in the diſcrepancy of 
its interpretations ; I chole rd adhere 
to the more ronſertaneous , which 
moſt frequently was. that of Szrra- 
nu5 ; and where the interpretations 
were not only different, bur inca- 
pable of confiſtency and reconci- 
liation : there I was forced to grope 
out my way by probable Conjecture, 
as being deſtitute of other help. 
Here to expariate into a particular 
Catalogue of thele Difficulties, and 
adfer inſtances of each ſort of them ; 
1s neither to my preſent ſcope necel- 
{ary, nor confiſtent with che module 
Jy 


The Epiſtle 
of an Epiſtle : and after this gene- 
ral accompt, it ſeems more decent 
for me to render a. _— Hy I fo 
far :mentioned them, pleaſed 
therefore to know, that I __ done 
It, not to derogate from the glory 
and anthority of thoſe two fo de- 
 ſervedly celebrated names of Ficinus 
and Serranus, from whole immortal 
Works I hold my lelf ſcarcely wore 
thy to wipe the duſt, and without 
whoſe tondu@ and manududtion I 
could not have been able to proceed 
withouc ſtumbling at almoſt every 
ſtep : but only to make your Won- 
der the leſs, when you ſhall find me, 
not only ſtumbling, but Erring alio 
from the dire path of Plato's ſen- 
ciments and intention ; which I fear 
I have more than once done, For, 
it ſuch men as they were, met ſom- 
times with Knots they could not un- 
ty: what wonder is ir, that I who 
aim 


* Dedicatory. 
am ſo 'much their inferior both in 
learning and judgement, ſhould be 
cften embroil'd in doubts I cannot 
ſolve? if. They who have ſhewn 
. themſelves both exquifitely Critical 
in the Greek of the Ancients, and 
 Intimately converſant even in the 
"moſt myſterious notions, and pro- 
found receſſes of the Platonic Philo- 
ſopby, openly diſſent from, and claſh 
one with the other, about the genuin 
ſenſe of many hundreds of places 
therein occurring : how much of fa- 
vour is due to this weak Eſſay of 
one, who-;1s neither good Grecian, 
nor ſo much as a mean Platoni$t ? Þ 
may therefore expe from Your 
Lordſhip, rather reprhenſion for at- 
tempting ' above my ſtrength, than 
blame for performing below my 
hopes. Now, my Lord, thatI may 
draw all the lines of this long Para- 
graph to. a point; this very Reaſon 


here 
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here brought to excuſe my Dewviati: 
ons ( 14 I be found guilty of any 
{ſuch ) from- the ſenſe, 'may well 
ſerve alſo to juftifie my ſtrift adheſ;- 
on to the Words of my Author, 
whereſoeyer the vaſt diſparity be- 
rwixt the moſt ſignificant Idioms of 
Plato's Greek, and thole of our Babel 
of Languages, the Engliſh, would 
permit. For, as a Novice in the 
Art of Painting, though he come 
ſhore of the Jife, will yer more cere 
cainly repreſent. the true dimenſions 
of the thing he deſigns to paint, and 
the becoming Symmetry .of all its- 
parts ; if he tranſpreſs not rhe lines 
drawn. to his hand by a Maſter, to 
circumlcribe the image, and confine 
his pencil] to the due proportions 

thereof : ſo I being to copy the Ser. 

-timernts of Another, believ'd I ſhouJd 

. betthe leſs prone toerr, by how much 

the le(sI receded from the Marks he 
Þ | had 
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had left of them : and herenpon I 
reſolved to do my beſ: devoir, firſt 
to underſtand rhoie Hrs diſt; cry, 
and then to repreient their 3: 6-4 tc: bp 
fions faithfully : preferring plain cjj2r- 
tation to more 2rtificial ornament. 
Not that-T had then forgot, there 
are intruth certain Modes of {peal;- 
ing, and graceful Phraſes proper and 
peculiar to every Language, fo as to 
be incapable 0j aitenatton or tradi- 
Ction ; and certain Sbjects allo that 
are, as by vatural congruity, much 
more agreeably and pathericaly ex- 
preſs 'd by one Tongue, than by any 
other : and that thereforea Tranſl. 
tor ought to be allowed competent 
liberty to ule ſnch words, phraſes 
and figures of ſpeech, as be ſhall 
judge moſt fit, as well to conſerve 
the beaury and clecance of .the orivi- 
nal conception, as to iymbolize. znd 
ſuit with the argument ; and this Jeſt 
» a his 
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his ſtyle become pedantique and flat, 
and the Matter it ſelf be debaſed, 
as the beſt Wines loſe cheir Spirir by 
transfuſion from veſle] to yetlic!. Bat 
that I well remembred, that an Emi- 
nent Wit of Your Lordſhips acquain= 
tance, who had with ſevericy noi oh 
declamed againſt werbal Tr nate 
ons, was yet at the ſame titms io in- 
genuous, as to grant fom.- 36035 to 
be of ſo great :vd mnverta] inpore 
tance, as thac not only their Sen'e, 
but even their i/ords too ought to be 
reputed Sacred : and that T con- 
ceived thele two pieces of Plato, 
more elpecialy that of the Sul, 
whereof the Specn[:tions are for the 
moſt part Metaphyſical or Theological, 
deſerved to be of that pumber. 
Hereunto was conjoyned a Second 
conſideration, viz. That by keep= 
ing cloſe to the Words of the Text, 
even in the Ornamental parts of the 


 Dil- 
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Diſcours, L might pot only the bet- 
ter avoid the danger of < either ener- 
vating the Exprefions, or offering 
ſuch violence to tie Scnie of it, as 
might make it appear rather mine 
than my Authors ; but allo retain 
ſome imyreſſions of the civil manner 
and way uſed by thoſe Ancient Sages 
in their frark Cor references, and im> 
paſſionate Diſputations COnccrutng 
marters Phijo! Gohical : a thing not 
oaworthy the ſerious notice of thoſe 
who are ſtrangers to the Atticiſn2 and 
admirable Civility of Plato ; and, 
the Moroſity and obſtinacy of our 
. Modern Difputants conſidered, to 
all Exemplary. Theſe, my good 
| Lord, are the Reafons thar :nduced 
me to labour to ſhew my ſelf, in this 
diverting Eflay, rather fidun: Met a- 
phraſten, than diſerium Paraphraſten ; 
rather j#$ than polite. Ard as for 
the plainneis of my fyle (C if that 

Aa 2 be 
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bea fault ) though it be the natural 
conſequent of my fide ity 3 yet I 
have this furrher to plead in defenſe 
thereof, that the gravity of the Sub- 
je exacted it : for, as the Prince 
of Roman Stotcs molt judicioafſy 
ob, erves ( EpiSt, 49- ) Gat gveritatt 
opera dat avatio, —_ dever 
eſſe & fumplex. [he 

Hitherto, my Lord, T have Tens 
ded againſt your partic: ace, by *ycing 
you 'to near 772 Apo! Og < os Picasd 
now to Jct me expiatc oo offens, 
by exerciting tic wa a minute or 
two longer, while I recall inco your 
memory ſome of thole mary Heroic 
Virtues of Socrates, whcreot is grate-. 
ful Diſciple, Plato. hath lefe to ns 
ſuch r-2markable inſtances, both in 
his Apology, and 1n the accurate nar- 
ration of- the manner andcircumſtan- 
ces of his Death. I : 


L's Ws: eT his 
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This poor Philoſopher, my Lord; 
{cems to be the man upon whom: the 
bouncy of Heaven accumulated all 
the various Gifts, it uſeth to diſtri- 
" bute bur ſirg!y and with a {paring 
hand to other Mortals : and the leaſt 
of his divine Endowments hath often 
ſ{ufficed to render even private per- 
ſons ilIuftrous, and Sceptres them. 

ſelve: more a1 vguſt. | 
Had you bebe 1d him in arms, with 
his Sword relcuing Xenophon, and 
ſtanding wone confronting a victori- 
ous army , when the Athenian forces 
fled from the bartcll of Defrum : 
you wouid have {cen ?/ iſedom recon 
Cied to®:; arre, J- idnewment moving 
hand in hand witn Fry, 'and the 
Rational faculty of the Soul CONCUr- 
riag in the lame action with the Lraf- 
Gb: ; and therenpon concluded, that 
trae Vilour aries, not from heat of. 
blood, vor from cxceis of Caoler, 
8 2 Dur 
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but from ſtrength and reſolution of 
Mind; ind that a good Philoſopher 
may make an excellent Ceptain, Had 
yot: feen him 1n another Expediti- 
on.; returning a Conquerour from 
Petidea, and transferring all the ho- 


nours ard rewards due to fo ſignal a 


victory, upon hs zeloved Alcibiades, 
- refervins to kimiclt ro other place 
n ce Triamph bar amorg the fol- 
lowers of his Fricnd : You might 
have ſworn, ke ad for UONT {o brave- 
lv rather "Oy: Conſeience, than for el- 
ther Glory or Spoyl; and that he 
detired no greater game than that of 
a good Parrivt and {incere Friend. 
When yourctict upon his fearleſs 
reſulal to execnte the Command he 
had recerved trom the fupreme Coun- 
cil of Athens, to fetch:Leo Salami- 
nius from Salamize, to be put to 
death, according ro the Sentence 
oven againſt him by the Uliurper Crz- 
| t1as 


a 
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2;as and his Adherents ; you will (I 


preſume ) acknowledge , thar he | 


fear'd oorhing bur ro do 11],, that he 


diſdain'd to aſſert ary power that. 


was nor juſt, that Athens 1t ſeli 
might with more eaſe haye been rc- 
moved to $:/:mine, than he brought 
to relinquiſh Right and Equity 3 nd 
that he was more ready to accompa- 
ny the opprefled in their Sufferings 
under Tyranny, than to be a ſharer 
in the adminiſtration of it. Had 
ſome Rozz,n been a witneſs of this 
virtuous cbſtinacy, he would have 
cr!ed out perhaps, that the Capitol 1t- 
ſel! was not more immoveable than 
the 'tregrity of Socrates ; and env:- 
ed Greece the &lgocy of :o race an £x- 
ample. V/nat then wouid he have 
laid. my Lord, had hs been prefent 
at the dilpurc beriwixe the ſame So- 
Cates and liis moſt taunful Scholar 
Crito, wherein he betns with no weak 

a 4 argt- 
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arguments urged, to evade the exe- 
cytion of that moſt unjuſt Sentence 
lately paſs'd upon him, and _ 
himſelf from violent death by a 
eſcipe plotted and prepared to his 
hand 3 nevyerthelel(s not only rejected 
that bo advice, bur by dee 
monſtration conyi:ced the Author 
of it, thar che aucority of L1w, and 
Decre <s,of Courts of j Jua.cature, 
are things in their ſanction lo vene- 
rable 23d iacred, a3 ro oblige men 
to IP mas: even when rhey are 
mantteitly anjuſt ; and brought him 
at lenorl to acquieſce#in this Con- 
cluſion, fas | Dj ofje 6 carcere egredt, 
jus t84 irate, &>» contra legum 
autorttaieca © Been waether Socra- 
tes were inthe righe or n..r, Tet our 
Civilians determin : L fac my part, 
verily belicve, he thong h- he was 
and rhis is moſt evident, that he could 
never he cjther overcome by terrors, 
or 


* 
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or won by allurements, to recede fo 
much as a hairs bredth irom what he 
had once defined to be juſt, This 
; very Monoſyllable doubtleſs was his 
" whole Decalogue, equivatent to the 
Laws of the twelwe Tables among the 
Romans, the baſis of his Religion, 
the Centre cf 13 Counſels, and rule 
to his afions : nor can I be eaſily 
periuaded, that Aſirea left to dwell 
, among men untill after his death. Of 
his opedience co the Laws and conſti- 
tutions of his City, he gave this fur. 
ther teſtimony : that when the Athe- 
nian Republic, to renmair their people 
much exhauſted by warre and peſtt- 
lence, had maiiean Fdict, that every 
man of i:ttycars frond by obliged to 
eſponuicone women, as principal wite, 

= have liberty ro rake another, for 
procreation : he, not withſtanding he 
had his bands tull of unquiet Xa; 


tippe ( whoſe pecviſhnels and moro- 


fity 
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ſity was grown to be the daily exer- 
cile of his patience at home, and his 
reproch abroad } yet in conformity 
to the Edit, fear'd not to receive 
into his little houſe and narrow bed, 
another Conſort ailo, one Myrto, 
daughter of that Ariſftides lurnamed 
the 7uft, but equaly poor with him- 
ſelf. This cercamly could not but 
be fomwhar harſh and dilagreeable 
ro a man already entered 1nto the 
confines of old age, and underſtan- 
ding thc p'calures of {crenity and re- 
pole : ard yer I muſt not 1mnagin tt 
to bave been at ait aithcutt to the 
wil-com of our Secrazes, whoſe 
_tranquiilicy appears to have been ele» _ 
vacc'd, like the head of mount Arbos, 
above the tempeſt of teminin conten- 
tions, jealoufies and impertinences,” 
and lis Mind incapable of pe. turba- 
tions, However, he pur not private 
cares into the balance againſt a duty 


to 
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to the Public : but choſe to be a 
good Ciriſen, by incxealing Poſtert- 
ry, though he were ſure thereby to 
multiply his own domeſtic INCOM®= 
modities. 

Adting by this infallible principle 
of FuStice (C which ts, as Plato calls 
it, wfyi5or 4a, the greateſt of hu- 
man goods, and Mocher of all other 
virtues ) and fully Deriuaded of the 
divinity and immortalny of the Soul 
C which is th: e fundament of all Re- 
I:g1on ) ana of future rewards and 
puniihments : rhe wonder 1s the leſs, 
char this admirable man was able, 
both to trampyle upon all the ſplen- 
did and precious things of rhis mo- 
mentany life, and to bid defiance to 
all rhe rereible for, ſecure 1n his 
own mnocence, and confident of 
happineſs ro come ; *rwas leſs difli- 
- cult to him either to contemn dan= 
gers, or refit temptations. Nay, 
| to 


The Epiſtle 
to do him right, neicfer could this 
Temperance, nor that Fortitade he at 
all difticult to him, who by long ule, 
and continual praQiice, had exalted 
them from Virtues into Habits. 

In the f:rſt, he appear'd to be fo 
perfect, that tho as a man he could 
not but fcel the motions and f{o!lici- 
tations of Corporeal Appetites, yet 
none of them dared to 12be!] againſt 
the Soyera! T7 oF of Re aſon, by waole 
power he alwaies both ruled and 
bounded them : nor ccuid even a 
_ good £21] leparated from its body, 

and dolivercd from all emcambrances 

oi Macrer, nave acted more ſedately, 

b-ca leis zacommodated with 

P. fjzonss in a word, im his whole 

life, he ſeem'd not only uncencern'd 

io, bur 7z2ſezjible of ric vain appea- 
rance of himan things, 

being thus impenetrable to Cupi- 
ditics,it may be worth our labour to 

"en- 


Ded catory., 
enquire allc, how firons he was 
agoainit Frur, That we may therefore 
tale the oriie nIgat of his Courage, 
ler us ( if ir leaſe Your Lo :dihip ) 
obferve< his depot 13E AL the bar, in 
the priſon, 2nd at tis death, 

At tbe :ribunal, we hear his Con 
ftauc; no jew than his Innocency tri- 
umyhing over the power and ma- 
lice of his combined Accuſers : the 
greaictt hurt they can do to me, 
{airh he; 75 to think zt poſſeble to hurt 
me ; free God takes care of Good 
men, aud ihey therefore can never be 
wilated by wiched men. Toa friend 
whiſpering 1n his ear, that his Judges 
had before reſolved to doom him 
to death : heanſwers ſoftly and with 
. ſmile ( but ſuch a imile as re- 

ain'd an aire of Gravity and Dig- 
re ) ard h: ib ot Nature paſſed the 

ſame doom upon them £ Retiring af- 


ter his condemnation , Adieu my 
friends, 
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The Epiſtle 
friends, faith he, I am now going to 
ſuffer death, ye to enjoy life : God 
alone knows , which of the two' 3s 
- better. 

In the Priſon, we find him de- 
ſpoil'd of whatever Fortune could 
rake from him, his body covered with 
raggs and Joaden with chains, his 
leggs galled and cramp'd wich ſer- 

' ters, his eyes entertain'd with no 
objects but a wife and Infant-weep- 
ing : and yet for all this, we hear 
no complaints, no lamentations, no 
grones, no not ſo much as one eh 
come from him ; but diſcourſes con- 
ſo'arory and divine. Good God, 
how great is the power of Wile- 
dom ! how invincible rhe courage 
of a Soul armed with virtue! If 
this mans condition be Happy ( as 
certainly it 5) how much are Mor- 
tals generaly miſtaken 1n the notion 


of Happineſs! Here we behold a 
ſhew 


Dedicatory. 


ſhew of Milery in extremity : but 
realy there is no ſuch thing. _ 
if you look more intently upon $ 
crates, you ſhall diſcern in him all 
che ſions of aiacrity, all che Ehara- 
ers of joy. To lee him ſo uncon- 
cern'd, aman would think, he were 
not a Sufterer, but a Comtorrer. 
There is ( Your FLord{hip well 
knows ) a fort of #-tural Anthority 
inherent in the very Pcrions ct ſome. 
men, reſu'ting perhaps from certain 
charaQers of a great Mind, which 
heroic virtue imprints upon their 
countenancc : and this as it corrects 
the imperfections of nature, where 
it meets with any; fo doth it like- 
wiſe adorn the nakedneſs of its owner 
expoled to the outrages of fortune, 
1]/uminate his dungeon, and ſtrike 
fcar and reverence into the heart 
ot even Executtoners; as you may 
remember 1t did into his, who came 
to 


a 
| 
| 
| 


The Epiſtle 
to kill that noble Roman, Cains Ma 
ris, Now this indelible Character 
of true Greatnels, do I clearly per- 
ceive in the face of our Hero's, with 
Its rayes enlightning the obſcurity of 
his priſon, conſecrating his dilgraces, 
chains and raggs, and rendring his 
afflictions holy and venerable. Nor 
can his Executioner endure the flaſhes 
of it, without aſtoniſhment , vene- 
ration and tears : and you may hear 
him, after a little recolleftion of 
himſelf, ſobbing forth this acknow- 
ledgement. Farewell Socrates, faith 
he, The moſt generous and beſt of Men 
that ever came into this place, Which, 
words being impertetly pronouns 
ced, he inſtantly retires ; and una» 
ble to perform the duety of his 
place, he fends in another with the 
poylon. 
Which being preſented to Socra- 
tes, behold . with what calmneſs of 
Spirits 


Dedicatory. | 

Spirit, what gravity of aſpedt, and 
how ſteady a hand he receives it, and 
drinks, as if that draught were to ex* 
einguiſh, not his life, but thirſt. Nor 
did his Fortitude grow cold with his 
blood, or ſink with his vital powers 3 
for even in the extreme agony of 
deach, in the laſt pulſe of his heart, 
whea'the vital flame ceaſed to warm 
him : then did the flame of his Cou- 
rage ſtil] continue, and.animated hin 
to breath forth words that ſiznitie, his 
difloſntion was moſt grateful to him; 
as a deliverance irom the Sicknels of 
Mortaiity, and paiſtage to immortal 
Happinels. Which I am verily per- 
ſuaded, he now enjoys : his whole 
life feeming to me, as Erafmzs ( in 
NoxzA Evan ) Infgennonſiy declared it. 
did to him, nothing but a great Exe 
ample of ju5tire, temperance and pati- 
ence; fo that 11 ever any among the 
Ethnics came neer to the pertection 
a ot 
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The Epiſtle 
of a Chriſtian life, ir.cannot be Cented 
but Socrates was the man. It 1s not 
( I profels ) my cuſtom to addreſs 
my praters to any but God alone, 
who (Iam moſt certain) both hears, 


and hath power to grant my petitions: - 


and yet I bluſh .nor to contels, that 


Whenever I read what Plato, Plutarch, 


Diogenes Laertius, Eunapins Sardia- 
245 among the Greeks, and Cicero 
and Seneca among the Latins, have 
written in commemoration of the ad- 
mirable virtues of this righteous man; 
I find my lelt frongly inclined to ex- 
ciame, O ſane Socrates ora pro nobis | 
an ejaculation expreſly owned even 
by Eraſm:s himleli, whom Your 
Lordihip well knows to have been 
free enough from Superſtition : nor 


 raihly to be condemned ; nam fortaſſe 


latins ſediffunditSpiriins Chriſti,quam 
nos interpretamurz OO» multi ſunt in 
conſortis SanGorum, qui non ſunt apud 
aos in catalogs. As 


ſ 
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_ As the ations of our Socrates in the 
theatre of life were a wonder of vir- 
tue to even the beft and wileſt Fhilo» 
ſophers,ſo was his Ext truly glorious, 
But how infinitely more glorious 
ought we to eſteem it, if we aflent to 


the judgement of thole many pious & 


| Tearned men, who conceive him to 


have died a Martyr of the Unity of 
God © Whether he did fo, or not; I 


have neither place here, nor will to 
diſpute. Leaving therefore that nice 
queſtion to be decided by YourLord- 
ſhip after you have revolved his Apo- 
logie ; and in the mean time humbly 
deprecating your diſpleaſure at my 
prolixity : I (hall add only toward the 
excule of it, this brief remark; that 
the wery aſhes of things ſoveraignly cx- 
cellent are for ever auguſt and venerable. 


Tam, my good Lord, 
Your Lordſhips 


January 8. infinitely obliged and equaly 


1673. devote Servants 


Ad te aaa Fe 
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L. Anne Senecet 


\n de Socrate teſtimonium, 


C excrplum deſideratis, accipite Socratem, 
| perpeſſucium ſenexr, per omnia aſpera ja- 
GHatum, inviduim tac & paupertate, quan 
graviorent illi domeſtica enera faciebant 5 @& 
laboribus, ques militares quog pertulit, &* 
quibns ille doini exercitns, five uxorem ejus 
ſpetes moribus feram, lingua petulantem 5 froe 
liberos indociles, &» matri quam patri {tmi- 
liores. Sic fere aut in bello fuit, aut in ty- 
rannide, aut in libertate, bellis ac tyrannis ſ#- 
wore. Viginti @&* ſeptem annis pugnatum eſt : 
poSt finita arma, triginta tyrannis noxe dedis 
ta cſt civitas, ex quibus pleriqz inimici erant. 
Nociſjuma damnatio et, ſub graviſſumis ho- 
minibus impleta. ObjeFa est &» relizionum 
violatio, & juventitis corruptela + quam im- 
z:ittere in Dees, in patres, in remp. didus cſt. 
Po$t hac carcer, &* venenum. Hac uſq;, eo 
anitnm Socratis u9n movernnt, ut ne uultunt 
quiden moverint. TIllam mirabilem laudem, 
& pnnlarem, uſq; ad extremum ſervavit < 
201 hilariorem quiſquan, non triftiorem $0- 
cratem vidit « equalis fuit in tanta ingqua- 
Litate fortung. Epiitol. 104. 


Marc, 


ip 


Cs R 


| 
| 
| 
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Marc, Antoninus Imperator, 9 ts £07, 
£ lib. y. Sect. 66. 


Ex verſione Gatakerz nolſtrat, 


Nde conftat nobzs Socratem clara fuiſſs 

reliquiſq; preſtntiore indols © neq; enint 
hoc ſufficit, quod mortem gloriofijſume oppete- 
bat; ant quod cun Sophiſtis acutiſſume diſſe- 
rebat 5 aut quod in ſrizore ſuntmo patienti;ſume 
ſub dio pernoFabat : aut quod Saliminiunt 
illum fitere juſſus, reſiitere generoſtſſume ma- 
lebat 5 ant quod per compita faſtuoſe incedebat 
( quod tamen an verim fuerit, merito dubita- 
wveris ) verum illud confiderare oportet, quo- 
modo affeFam animan habnerit Socrates 3 
wtrun hoc contentas azere poterat, quod in re- 
bus humanis juſtus, in divinis pins exiſteret, 
nec malitie cujuſquam ſrriſtra indi-natius, nec 
enjuſquam inſcitie aſſentatus, nec ab univerſo 
alſiinatum quicquant, aut tanquant peregri- 
mu quid excipiens, aut tanquam intoleran- 
dur. ſuſtinens, nec caruncule afjetionibys 
went:11 paſſus coafficie 


Quin- 


Quintiliani.de Socratis Apologia 
judicium, 
Inſtitut. Orator, lib. XI. cap. 1. 


Uis meſcit nihil mayis profuturumt ad 
abſolutionem Socrati fuiſſe, quam ſt 
eſſet uſus illo jiudicials cenere deſenſionis, & 
oratione ſummiſia conciliaſſet judicunm ani- 
mos fibi, crimenqs ipſum ſolicite redaraiſſet 2 
Verun id eunt minime decebat + ideogs {ic 
ett, ut qui penam ſuans honoribus ſuntmis 
efiet eitimaturus. MAMaluit enim vir Sapien- 
tiſſumus, quod ſupereſſct ex vita, ſibi perire, 
quart quod preteriſeet. Ft quando ab honi- 
nibus fui t:11noris parum intelligebatur, poſte- 
rorum ſe juices reſeruvauit 5 brevi detrimen- 
fo jamultimg ſcncifutis, egonn ſeculorun ont- 
ninm conſecutus. Ttaq; quamvis Lyias, qui 
tun in dicendo preſtantilſzinus habebatur, des 
fenftonem 1! ſerptam attuliſſet, uti ea 210- 
luit : cum bonam quidei, led parnm fibi con- 
wenientem judicaſſet. 


Adver- 


| Advertiſement 
OF the Printer tothe READER: 


Ho it hath ſo hapned, that the Errors of this impreion be 

far the moſt part only Litteral, ſ#cþ as every Judicious 
man may as eaſily correct as find ; yet becauſe the Book per- 
haps may come into ths bands of ſome whoſe Ur.derſiandeng ts 
not incapable to be retarded or ſeduced by even the ſmaleſiPſeus 
dographical rs c:jt 7» their way by tre 7ncarious Compoſi- 
tor 5 1 ther:for: think it one part of my duty, ſz far to prevent 
the offens, and aſjiſt the apprehenfion of Readars of this ſort, 
as to intreat them, firſt to pardon the faults that fhall occur 
to them in reading, and then to ames1{ tvem ( ſo many at 
leaſt, as 1 bave in a baſty review obſerved ) in tis manner, 


Page 12, line 22, read Prod7ckus Cons, P. 15,1, 22. r. how 
wehcment, Þ 19.1. xr. Ditlyrambics, P., 22. 1. 11.71, de» 
lighted, Þ. 24.1. 24.r youth, P..4a-l.14. r. recai's, P. 46, 
1. 10, r. aſſentivg. P. 56.1 9. of rhe margin r. vrTonuadbay, 
' Þ: 76.1. 2:r ſcor lrxt's them, p. co b. 536, r, never to ſapie 
ence, P. 135.1.6 r train of his thoughts, P 135, 1.C.r. train 
of hs thoughts, p. 139, 1. 20.7. 75 7t it ciorly evincer, p, 
IF. 1. 2.r, 74: unanar 6::ff- ſurvt, Po 1579, I bs Io conjune 


vercby, EEK, 6. r brogd kneaning-tubb, 
P 233.1 25.7. theration of ever, ©:1. 26,7, the n1;ber Three, 
«228.4. 25, 0, g0rd ovens and pictilatiin, p. 254. |. 9.r. 
Sarficnes, f21, 13. i. DÞ0s, P-259.2, 17.0, Frocha Marmivea, 
P. 243.1. 6. 5, TavyHl Th: icant Dy 265, 1,41. profatrs Deum 
Pp.-<5.1. 9.r. Sizrificat on and F{ic2:y, p. 380.1, 12.7, me 
brag? of irreverence. P 290.1, 36. F. Tulitantq;, hec littord 
C171, P. 266, uit. r. Lpezor, 


. Ls for the more wenial Errors committed in either 
omiſfion co miſplacing of 1otcrpunctions and other 
ſons of Vaules > havin? joujid them to be neither very 
numer, row mich injurious to the Authors Senſe, TI 
leave them ig the canaid Correfion of the competent 
Readcr. 
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HIS 


APOLOGY. 


The ARGUMENT 
Out of SERARANUS, 


OCRATES being accuſed of I+- 
piety by Melitus, Anitus, and Lycon, 
befere the People of Athens, by this 
Oration defends his Cauſe + And he 

o pleads, that he not only evincith 
this their accuſation t9 be falſe and malitions; 
but alſo clearly ſheweth, that on the contrary, 
pe deſerved well of the Reprublick, and was 


43 . "$ #% 
the) eſore 


2 The ARG UMENT. 
therefore worthy net of puniſhment , but re- 
ward, He moreover declares , that it was a 
Duty divinely impoſed upon him , to reprove 
and convince Men; more particularly ſuch, 
who beings puffed up with a vain Opinion of 
their own Wiſclom , were highly conceited of 
themſelues. . The inſeFion of which ambitious 
folly he affirms to be difſus d amongſt Men of 
all Orders : But that alone is true Wiſdom , 
when men acknowleds their Ignorance, (that 
is, as he in moſt proper words defines , that 
Humane wiſdom is of ſmall value, or none at 
all) and firmly hold, that God alone zs wiſe. 
Heroupon he declares, that himſelf had been 
judged by the Oracle wiſer than all other men, 
for no other reaſon but this, That he differently 
from the cuſtom of all others, hai no eStcem of 
himſelf, and thought he knew nothing certain- 
ly, but that he knew nothing. Ther ke 
akes the Author of that his Office or Duty of 
reprehending and informing Men, to be God : 
by whoſe certain command he avows he did 
whatſoever he had done in that kind. And 
this Command of God he calls | Tt Auyudruy, 
TH Tai, T9 Exugoy, | a Spiritual Intelligence, 
4 Voice, a Sign : By thoſe words, in way of 
evcellency, defizning not any power of Hu- 
214n Wit , but 4 certain Divine and extra- 
ordinary fiewifuation and (as we common- 
ly 
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ly call it ) Inſpiration, whereby he was ſecretly 
admoniſhed, what he ought to do, and what 
0t. He calls it Dzmonium, a ſpiritual In- 
tellizence, Becauſe he conceived that Power 
to come, not from Man, but from God : aud 
otherwiſe terms the ſame, Vocem &* Signum, 
, in reſpeF of that private admonition, which 
he affirms hath been given to him by a perſþi- 
ctous Voice, by manifesF and true Dreams, 
and by other ways of Intimation. Thus much 
we briefly and plainly ( according to what we 
could colleF from the words of Plato) objerve 
concerning the Dzmonium of Socrates; That 
we might not be obliged to amuſe our ſelves. 
with the Myſterious Comments of various T- 
terpreters. By the auſpice therefore, and ſug- 
geſtions of this his Divine DiFator, Socrates 
avers, that even from his Childhood he had 
ordered and governed his whol: life, and jad: 
i his grand buſineſs to convince of Tenorance, 
Men inflated with the ambitions confidence of 
Science. From this contagious Fountain he 
derives that torrent of hatred with which very 
many of his Fellow-Citizens now ſought to 
overwhelm him; And from thence he deduces 
his preſent accuſation. Nevertheleſs, he pro- 
fefſes to be immovably fixed in this reſoluti- 
on, always to obey th? Counſel of God, nor ever 
to leave any part of that his principal auty 
B 2 UNPEr- 
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unperfirmed, though it ſhould be conjoyn'd 
with manifeſt danger of his life : The loſs 
whereof he feared not, nor any thing elſe, ex- 
cept this, leſt he ſhould be found not to have 
conformed himfelf to the DiCtamen of God. 
ReSfting upon this reſolve , he denies that he 
would by Prayers and Tntreaties ( as was the 
manner of the Athenians) beg favour and par- 
don from his Judges : But commending the 
iſſue of his Cauſe to God, and to the will of his 
Judges, would conſtantly perſevere in his own 
determinate conrſe, Therefore when it was left 
to his own option, whether he would go into 
exile, or die; he choſe rather to die : teſtify- 


ing, that even in Death it ſelf he ſhould not 


fail of certain Felicity; being fully perſwaded 
that God took, care of him aud his contern- 
ments. This was the Condemnation of SOcra- 
tes from whencePlato endeavours to demon- 
ſirate, that he was undeſervealy accuſed of Im- 
piety. Thus then Socrates ſuffered Death, for 
that he refuted the falſe DoFrines of Men con- | 
cerning Religion : Though it be not to be doubt-. 
ed, but that he was ienorant of the true Reli- 
gion taught by the ſacred word of God. Tet 
among Ethnics there was this clear teſtimony 
extant of an Ethnic Philoſopher, to take from 
them all excuſe of Tenorance : Since beſides 
that natural knowledge, which God hath en- 

grauen 
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eraven upon the minds of all men, there ap- 
peared in a mo$t populons City, and the nobleSt 
School of Learning, this eminent witneſs, en-. 
dowed with this peculiar Gift, that he would 
rows up men, ſleeping profoundly in vain opi- 
7i0n of themſelves, and ſhew them their igno- 
rance, wherein they were ſhamefully involved: 
the knowledge of this matter alſo being at 
length diſſeminated not only through af \ 
Greece, but throngh the whole world, by this 
writing of Plato. This therefore is the Theme, 
and this the Occonomy or Method of this 
Oration. 


S 8.8 


ORATION. 


Ow your minds, His Exordrs7:s 
HE _*  wWhercin he weak 
Athenians 5 ATE neth thecredit of 
aftected and in- his Acculers, by 
. charging ithcm 
clmed by the -,;" manifold 
harangue of my falſhoods. 
Accuſers, I know not : but I my ſelf am ſo 
ſenſibly touched with it, that I have almoſt 


forgot my ſelf. So fitly and advantagiouſ]y 


for the gaining of belicf and per{waſion 


have they ſpoken : tho (to comprehend ll 
ÞB' 2 | TR 
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6 SOCRATES his Apology. 


in one word ) they have ſpoken nothing 
of truth. But among many falſhoods they 


alleaged, I chiefly admire this one, that they 


have admoniſhed you, diligently to beware 
Jeſt you be ſeduced by me; as if I were 
ſingularly powerfull in the faculry of ſpeak- 
ing : and that they havenot bluſht to urge 
that, wherein they will ſoon be found guil- 
ty of palpable lying, when fir{t I ſhall be 
found unfit to ſpeak to you: this ſeems to 
me the moſt impudent of all. Unleſs per- 
IS haps their meaning be, that 
eloquence but truth: he is powerfull in the art of 
ro engige the bene- ſpeaking, who ſpeaks truely. 
Be udacs For if this be their ſenſe, I 
| profeſs my ſelfto be an O- 
rator, but not according to their opinion. 
But they ( as I faid ) have delivered no- 
thing of truth ; from me on the contrary 
you ſhall receive nothing of falſhood. And 
yet I {wear by Jove, you ſhall not fromme 
hear a formal Oration compoſed of the ele- 
gances of words, and Ornaments of ſenten- 
ces, (as theirs was, ) but plain truths ex- 
prefled in unſtudied language and vulgar 
phraſes. But the things Tam going to ſpeak, 
[ believe to be equitable and juſt - nor let 
any-among you expect other from me. For 
It 15Not fit thatT ſhould at theſe years, come 
to 


SOCRATES his Apology 7 
to you, like a boy, with fiction and Ro- 
mMANnCes. 

- This one thing TI earneſt- ._ ©57-n4s, or 
: . Pre-0canntion, where 
ly beg and reqQuIre of YOU, in he cxcuſerth his 
that if you, O Athenians , nar Pm gr 
hearme making my defence jjJ1,;h. incorvce- 
in the ſame way of ſpeech, ſant inForenſian cot 
and manner of reaſoning I ns, ROT 
have uſed both in the Fo- equivalent to Law : 
74u12,and at theTables of the #5210 by rhis, that 
. | a Judge ovght to 
Bankers. (in which, and o- confider, nor the c- 
ther places maſtof you have cgancy, but trur © f 
{een me ) you neither won- hs 2s 
der thereat, nor raiſe a tumult thereupon. 
For the truth of the matter 1s, this is the firſt 
time I appear at your Tribunal, being now 
more than 6c years of age:{o that ] may well 
be a ſtranger in this way of pleading cauſes. 
Allow me therefore the ſame favour as it 1 
really_ were a ſtranger; ſecing I ſhall uſe 
both the ſame words, and the {ame form of 
ſpeech, wherein have been educated. This 
alſo I beg of you (and it ſeems moſt equi- 
table you ſhould grant it to me) that you 
conſider not the manner of my pleading. , 
whether it be rude or convenient : but di- 
Iigently examine, and with all poſſible at- 
tention of mind perpend, whether the mat- 
rer or fubſtance of it be juſt or unjuſt, For 


Is + this 
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this is the virtue of a Judge; as the virtue 
of an Orator 1s, to deliver truths. . 
One > Fiſt then, O ye Athenz- 
his plea, according 424%, 1 am obliged to anſwer 
to the diverſity of tO thoſc lyes, that are in 
his accuſations. the firſt place objected to 
me ; and fo to my firſt Acculers : then to 
my laſt accuſations, and my laſt Adverſaries. 
Foz many have accuſed me to you,and long 
{ince in the ſpace of many years; yet have 
they never delivered a word of truth in all 
their charges : and theſe indeed I more 
tear, than I do Arnitus and his fellows , 
though they hkewiſe preſs me with the 
weight of their enmity and malicious com- 


* bination. Yet the others truly are more 


preſſing and more powerful, who have even 
from your tender age, O men, per{waded 


'Fou, that the accuſations are true, which 


they objected againſt me fallly; namely, 
that there 1s one Socrates, a wiſe man for- 
ſooth, and one who ſearcheth into the na- 
ture of ſublime things, and enquireth into 
a]l things under the earth; who can by 
tis Sophiſtical way of ſpeaking, make abad 
ipecch paſs current with the hearers for a 
go0d one, Theſe men, O Athenians, ha. 
ving ſpread abroad this rumor concerning 
me, tice (lay ) are vehement and preva- | 

| lent 

"* 

= 
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lent accuſers. For they who give ear to 
theſe ſcandals, preſently entertain a belief, 
that ſuch perſons as they repreſent me to be, 
conyerſant and curious in the ſtudy of Na- 
tura] Cauſes, hold that there are no Gods. 
Beſides this, the number of my accuſers of 
this ſort 1s great 3 and their accuſations are 
of a long date, inſinuated and ingratied in- 
to your minds, in that age which 1s credu- 
lous and eafie to admit any perſwaſions , 
when moſt of you were boys, or rather lit- 
tle children : ſo that they accuſed me be- 


hind my back, and while I had no compur- 


gator, no advocate to vindicate me 3 and 
( what 1s extremely unjuſt, and unreaſona- 
ble) I was not permitted cither to. know,or 
to produce the names of my accuſers. On- 
Iy there was a confuſed whitper, a dark- 
ſom muttering in the genera], that it was 
a certain Comical Poet. And they who by 
envy and calumny traduce me to you, and 
breed in your minds an odium againſt me z 
have ſo ſtrongly poſlefled themſelves with 
the crimes objected to me, that they draw 
others alſo into the ſame perſwafion : but 
thoſe no where appear in the light. For 
I can by no means obtain, that any one of 


' them ſhould be brought hither toconfront 


me, that I might have the liberty and op- 
portunity 
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portunity to confute him : but am forced X 
while I make my defence againſt them; and 
endeavour to convince them of forgery 
to combate as it were 1n the dark, no man 
appearing in the Liſts to anſwer me. Know 
this therefore,and conlider with your ſelves, 
that I have two forts of accuſers : ſome who 
have but even now accuſed me ; others a- 
gain who have been long verſed in this 
clandeſtine practiſe, of whom I ſpeak: and 
think that T am obliged to make anſwer to 
thoſe in the firſt place. Let. it be ſo then, 
that I muſt form a defence for my ſelts and 
do my utmoſt devoir, 1n this ſhort time al- 
lowed me, to remove and extirpate that (i- 
niſter opinion, which hath for a long time 
remained deeply rooted in your minds to . 
my prejudice. This I would with might 
be effected, to your and my own benefit : 
for in this my defence, I ſhould deſire to ef- 
fect ſomewhat more. But that T conceive 
to be weighty and difficult : nor am I ig- 
norant what will be the event of my Trial. 
Yet let the ifſue be ſuch, as may be grate- 
full to Godz I muſt obey the Law, and an- 
{wer. 

Fetching then the firſt riſe of my wrongs 


from their Original, let us ſec in good ear- 


ne{t what 1s that accuſation, from whence 
this 


My 
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this Inditment drawn againſt me , hath 
proceeded; whereupon A/elitus relying thus 
chargeth me. Let it beſo. What didmy 
adverſaries charge me with ? for their | &- 
T9.0is, 7. e. | their Libel of accuſation ra- 
tified on both ſides by mutual oath, isto be 
throughly read. | 
SOCRATES, Contrary _ The Stzfes and 
everal heads of his 
to right and equity,doth more 5,4 accuſation. 
curiouſly inveStigate thoſe 
things that are under the Earth and in Hea- 
ven 5 and makes a bad ſpeech, by delivering 
it, good > and teacheth others alſo the ſame. 
This forſooth is the Libel of the Action, 
and form of the Indictment. The hke unto 
which you may ſee in a Comedy of Ariſto- 
phanes, * whereis brought « z,, anut; 
in the perſon of one Socra- : 
tes, who pretends to walk 1n the air, and 
playes the Droll in a Farce a... 1. 
of many other extravagan- {ublime jcievre impu« 
ces. Wherein I amy ' Athe- *<6 to him, | 
7ians neither little nor much skilled;, Which 
[ ſpeak not out of, defign to condemn that 
Art, or any man converſant therein ; that 
[be not by Melitys involved in that crime; 
and made to undergo his puniſhment. But 
true 1t 1s, Athenians, I] had never any con- 


verſe with things of this kind 5 whereof T 


an 
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am able to produce many witneſſes : and ] 
would intreat you, that you inform each o- 
rher, and enquire among your ſelves, who 
have ever heard me diſcourſing of any ſuch 
'Tatters; and there are many preſent, who 
. have frequently heard me in free and fami- 
Har conferences. Declare thereforc open-» 


ly, whether any of you have ever heard 


me ſpeaking httle or much of theſe things : 
and from thence you ſhall underſtand, that 
the hike credit is due to other fictions that 
very many ſcatter abroad concerning me. 
Bur certainly of theſe nothing 1s true. 
——<_———. Enquire allo , Whether 
he ever eitker uſur- JOU have heard from any 
ped the Authoriry man, that I ever endeavou- 
of a public Teach'r, red to teach men,and exact 


or exated reward "EW 
for his private in- MmONy : neither is this true. 


firudtion of youth. Fgrafmuch as Lever held it 
a thing highly meritorious and honorable 
for a man to teach and inſtru&t others in 
Learning and Virtue, as Gorgias the Leon- 
tine, and Prodicys, Ceus, and Hippzas the 
Elean have done, For cach of theſe are a- 
ble, to what Cities ſoever they travel, to 
perſwade young men, (and yet it was 
lawfull for them frankly to converſe with 
whomſoever they hked beſt of their own 
Citizens,) that quitting the converſe of all 

others, 
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dI others, they would intirely give up them- 
'O- {calves to their inſtructions, and moreover 
ho give them mony, in acknowledgment of the 
Cl  þenefitreceived from their diſcipline, and to 
ho requite the tavour. There 1s here preſent 
uu allo another certainman, a Parian,and wile, 
nu 4yhole reſidence in this City was grateful 
d tome. For I by chance hghted upon a cer- 
': tain perſon, who gave more mony to $9- 
it phits, than all others; namely Gal/zas the 
it Son of Hipponichns z and of him asked this 
- queſtion. Thou haſt two Sons, Gallizs. 

It thole thy two Sons were Calves or Colts, 

doubtleſs we ſhould have fome one let to be 
/ their Ttor, and a reward given to him, to 
; teach them,” each according to his paiti- 
cular Genius and capacity 3 (tor he ſhould 
be skilful in Horſmanſhip, or in Agricul- 
ture) whereas now tho they be men, thou 
yet takeſt no care to provide them a Tea- 
cher and Governor, Who 1s there know- 
ing and expert 1n thisart of Humanity and 
Civility 2 I ſuppoſe, that being a Father 
of Sons, thou haſt conlidered of this matter. 
Is there (ſaid 1) any man fit for this charge, 
ornot ? andtor how much doth he teach ? 
Evenys ( anſwers he) the Parzan, O Sorra- 
tes; and his demand 1s five Attic Ming. 


And I preſently commended Evers, as 2 
2apPy 
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happy man, if he were really endowed with 
this molt uſefull art, and taught fo {tudicutly 


and dextroufly. Truely I ſhould glory, 


and boaſt my ſelf, were'T knowing in thefe 
things : but I profeſs my ſelf, Athenians, alto- 
gether unacquainted with them. Here per- 
haps ſome one of you may. 
—— obje? ;f but, Socrates, what 
fing him, from his 1s the matter then, from 
eg nn gy whence theſe criminations 
rhought himſelf wi- have been produced againſt 
jer chan all the reſt thee? For unleſs thou didft 
cf mankind. 
often do fomething very 
remarkable, ſingular and very different 
from the cuſtom of others ; ſo great a ru- 
mor would not have flown abroad concer- 
ning thee. For why ſhould this 1gnominy 
have faln upon thee, if thon hadſt done 
nothing ſtrange and unvulgar 2 Tell there- 
fore what it is, leſt wE, not underſtariding 
the matter, give a raſh judgement of thee, 
Who urges this, may ſeem to have reaſon for 
it. AndI therefore will endeavour to lay 
before you what it 1s, that hath procured to 
me both a name and blame. Hear ye then, 
and tho to ſome of you I may ſecm to jeſt 
and droll ; yet be moſt confident of this , 
that T will declare to you the whole truth, 
Forl Athenians,have upon no other ground, 


but 
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but that of ſome certam Wiſdom, acquired 
thisname. But what Wiledom ? that per- 
haps, which is humane wiſedom. For with 
that I ſeemreally to be endowed. Theſe 
perchance, whom I lately named, may be 
enriched with ſome greater wiſedom than 
that which is incident to man. To this I 
can oppoſe nothing ; for ſuch wiſdom Tun- 
derſtand not. But whoſoever ſaith this, 
doth he, and ſay it on purpoſe to raiſe an 
odium againſt me by calumny. Nor be 
ye Athenians diſcompoled, ib I ſhall ſeem 
to declare to you ſomething that is great 
and remarkable. For I will dchver nothing 
from my ſelf, but reter tohim who 1s above 
all excgption, who will himſelFcommunicate 
the ſame things to you. For of my wiſdom, 
if I have any, ſuch as it is, 2 : 

. . He juſtifics his 
[ will give you for a Wit- ,,agiceof re: 1chen- 


, neſs that Delphic God. Che- ding otkers, by al- 


: | Ieging the expreſs 
rephon ye all well know, {5 7 © God, 


He was my familiar com- whom he cvght to 
panion even from the time ©? 
when we were boys together; and alſo your 
Countrey-man : who both fled, and return'd 
with you : and; you cannot but remember 
of what humour and diſpotition he was; 
who vehement, whatſoever he undertok., 
And indeed when on a time he came ta 
Deiphos, 
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Delphos, he had the boldneſs to conſult the 
Oracle about this matter. Be not (TI beſecch 
you) Athenians, moved toa tumult by what 
[ ſhall ſpeak. He inquired of the God, if 
there were any man wiſer than my ſelf: 
aud Pythia anſwered, none was wiſer, The 
truth hereof, the Brother of that Cherc phorr 
will atteſt : for he is dead. Now ſeriouſly: 
conlider, I pray, why I recount this to you, 
'For I am coming to explain the - cauſc, 
whence this calumny againſt me firſt aroſe. 
WhenT had heard of Cherephons adventure, 
I thus thought in my mind. What doth 
the God ſay 2 or what doth he ſignifie by 
theſe words? ForlI eſteem not my ſelf to be 
wile neither little nor much. What then 
can be his meaning, when he ailirms 
thatT am the wiſelt of men 2 Lye he doth 
not, for that is to a God impoſſible. And 
long did I remain in doubt, profoundly con- 
ſidering his words : then not without ditti- 
culty I converted my ſelf to a certain diſpos 
ſition of this kind. I came to one of thoſe 
who ſeemed to be wiſe, in hope I might 
here convince the ſaying of the Oracle,and 
ſo commonſtrate that he, not IT ( asthe God 
had (aid ) was the wiſer. When therefore 
I had together with him examined the mat- 
ter, (I neednot name the man : he is one 


of 
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of thoſe who are imployed in Governing 
the Common-wealth, and managing Aﬀairs 
of State ) when ( I fay) I had conferred 
with him, ſomewhat of the like nature, 4- 
thenians, hapned to me. He ſeemed to me 
indeed to be accounted wiſe , both by o- 
thers, and thoſe many, and by himſelf chiet- 
ly; but was not really ſo. Then I endevon- 
red to demonſtrate to him , that though he 
thought himſelf wiſe, yet he was not ſo in 
reality. Hereby 1 fell into the diſpleaſure 
and il|-will of him,and of very many others 
who were preſent : But retiring thence , I 
thought with my ſelf, that I was wiſer that 
that man, becauſe neither of us ſeemed to 
know any thing Noble or Excellerit: only - 
he (thoughtI to my ſelt)believes he knows 
ſomething, when he knows nothing; but T, 
as I know nothing , ſo I think I know no- 
thing. Hercin therefore I rook my {elf to 
be alittle wiſer of the two : in that I decei- 
ved not my ſelf with an Opinion that I 
knew that, whereof really I was ignorant. 
After this I addreſſed to another,who ſeem- 
ed yet wiſer than thc firſt: but found no 
difference betwixt them, as to wiſdom. 
Whereupon [ incurred his hatred alſo, and 
that of many of his Admirers. Then I went 
likewiſe to others; being ſenſible of my 11] 

C ſuccele, 
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ſucceſs, and grieved ſufficiently therewith 

as much fearing leſt I might ſtir up hatre 

and envy againſt my ſelf - Nevertheleſs ] 
conceived my ſelf under an abſolute necef. 
fity of highly valuing the voice of God,and 
tuning my (elf to all parts, by going to all 
thoſe who thought they knew ſomething, 
that in the end I might explore the true 


x; v0) F xure ; ptr 
C2nem, by the Pegg» 
ftarr;, An Oath uſed 
by fome Grecizys, 
even Philoſophers . 
bur probably geri- 
ved irom the old F- 
£v9*i2u5s , among 
vr. hom the Dogg- 
ſtar. : 1c brighteſt of 
a'l fixed frars was a- 
Ecred as a Pivine 
Namen 5 as well be- 
cauſe the Exundit- 
rion of their Nzle 
h: gan ar the riſing 
'of rhat $tar ,, as be- 
canſz tncy believed 
their 1/75 ro have 
ber tieliifted 1n6r0 
Ageoauuy, this Cc- 
Icfttal Dogg. 


ſenſe of the Oracle. But 


I Swear to you Athenigns, 
( for I muſt declare the 
Truth) that whileI perſu- 
ed my ſcrutiny according 
to the voice of God. T met 
with the hke Fortune; dif- 
covering, that ſuch who at- 
tained to the greateſt name 
and glory, ſcemed to come 
vaitly ſhort of wiſdom : but 
others, accounted inferior 
co them, were more diſpo- 
ſed to, and better qualified 
tor the acquiſition of it. 
*Tis fit and pertinent, that 7 
ſhew you my Errors, what 


great pains 7 took, to render the Faith and 
Authority of the Oracle Sacred and indubi- 


tate with me. 


After thete States-men and 


CGrandces, 1 addretied my ſelf to Poets, and 
Wri- 


—_t 
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Writers of Tragedies and Dzthyrambios,and 
others of the ſame Tribe : as it here 7 ſhould 
perſpicuouſly, and by Surpriſe (as they ſay) 
diſcover , that 7 was more unskiltul , more 
ignorant than they. Taking therefore 
their Poems into my hands, and noting 
thoſe things they ſeemed to have written 
with greater ſabtilty , and higher ſtrains ot 
Wit; 7 diligently asked them , what they 
could ſay , that 7 might at the ſame time 
learn ſomething from them ? 7 bluſh to tell 
you the truth, Athenians: but doit 7 mult, 
though very briefly : all that were preſent 
almoſt ſpake more favourably of thoſe Po- 
ems, than they who had made them. So 2 
ſoon found concerming Peets, that they per- 
form what they do , not by the POWer of 
Wiſdom, but by a certain ipeins of Na- 
ture, and fury of Divinc incitement 3 as 
Prophets fore-tell things by Divine inſtinct 
orEnthutiaſm,propheſying many Noble and 
Notable thmgs, but not underſtanding {7 
muchas one word of what th ey deliver, 
With the ſame atiection Poets appeared two 
me to be inſpired and incited : and 7 diſco- 
vered likewiie,that they, upon the account 
of their faculty i m Poctry, think themſelves 
the wiſeſt of all men, even m other things ; 


Whereof notwithſtanding they arc utterly 
C 2 19710- 
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it 
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ignorant. From theſe therefore I depar- 
ted, as from the former, and with the ſame 
reaſon too : thinking my ſelf to excel, as the 
Politicians, lo likewiſe the Poets. Atlength 
Tbetook my ſelf to Artificers of Mechanic 


Works : conſcious to my ſelf, that in thoſe 7 


knew nothing at all, (7 comprehend all in 
a word) and well underſtanding , that Z 
ſhould find thoſe plain People to have 
knowledge of many and excellent things. 
Nor did my opinion deceive me, for they 
knew things that 7 underſtood not, . and 
were ſo far wiſer than 7. Yet even the moſt 
eminent Artificers ſeemed involved in the 
very ſame Fault with the Poets: 1n that they 
alſo', becauſe they had ſhewn themſelves 
orcat Maiters in their Mechanics, would e- 
very one be accounted molt skilful alſo in 
other even the greateſt matters ; and this 
Fault of theirs wholly darkens the lights of 
their skill. Wherefore 7 interrogated my 
{cit alſo,about the ſenſe of the Oracle, whe- 
ther Thad rather be as I was; neither wiſe 
with their witdom, nor unskilful with their 
unskiltulneſs: or be, as they are,compara- 
ted or diſpoſed both wayes ; and 7 anſwe- 
red my ſelf and the Oracle,that it wasmore 
commodious and profitable to me, to be as 
Tam. From this Diſquiſition , Athenians, 

many 
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many offences, and thoſe moſt difficult too, 
and grievous, have come againſt me ; and 
thence as many 1mputations , ſcandals, and 
criminations,and calummes : and ſoit came 
to paſs , that 7 was named the wiſe man. 
For they who are in my company, daily 
ſuppoſe me to be ſingularly knowing in 
thoſe matters, wherein 7 reprehend and e- 
vince other mens errors. : 

But it ſeems, Atherrans, that _ E—_—_ - 0 
God alone is wiſe: and the ce. 

ſenſe of the Oracle this, that Humane 
wiſdom is to be very little or nothing eſteemed. 
And the Oracle expreſly nominated Socr- 
tes for no other reaſon but this, that by miſ- 
uſing my name , it might propoſe me as an 
example : as it it would ſay, this man, O 
Mortals, is the wiſeſt of yeall, who, as 
Socrates, well knows, that as to wiſdom , he 
i5snot to be valued at all. Being then of 
this temper of mind , Ito this very day en- 
quire ſtrictly every where, and according 
to the words of that Divine Oracle , ſeel; 
both among my Fellow-Citizens, and Stran- 
gers, if 7can find a man worthy to be repu- 
ted wiſe: but when 7 diſcern any not to be 
really wiſe, truly out of Conformity to 
God, 7 clearly demonſtrate him to be not 


wiſe. And being wholly Devoted to this 
C3 good 
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good Work, Thave no leiſure allowed m 
neither to'Tranſa& any public affair of m 
ment, nor to regulate my own Domeft 
concerns3z but amcaſtinto the ſtreights 
profound poverty, by reaſon of that my 
bedience ta God. Belid 
Anothercauſeof the” this, ſome Youths born 
vulgar Odtam caſt = 
vpon him, viz, thar Moſt Wealthy Families, 
aur nt having leilure enough, tc 
neredelghredwirt 1owing me of their ov 
eourſes,andim'tared F ree-wlll, are highly d 
thers, who raking ighted when they he 
Orience therear, rey Men reproved and CAM 
feted upon hitwas Gted by me 3 and they all 
Youth, * mimitation of me,do ther 
{elves often endeavour 
refute others : nor 1s it to be doubted, b 
they find a very great multitude of fuc 
who believe themſelves to underſtand ai 
know many things, when yer mi truth th 
know itew or none at all. Hereupon the 
who are refuted , grow angry, not wt 
them,but me: and ſay, there is one Socy 
tcs , a man of molt impure and dangero 
manners, who corrupteth young men : a1 
if any ask them , whether it be by teac 
Ing or doing any thing unjuſtifiable, that 
corrupt youth: they can alledg nothing 
particular , becauſe indeed they know n 
| | where 
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whetein to inſtance : nevertheleſs that they 
may not ſeem to beat alofs, they charge 
me with thoſe imputations that are laid up- 
on almoſt all Philofophers, and in every 
mans mouth , that forfooth I azz exceſſzucly 
exrious in ſearching into the nature of things 
bath ſublime and under the earth, that IT think, 
there are no Gods, and that T can by my S0- 
phiſtical arguments turn an ill Speech into 4 
$00d one. © They will not ( Tbelieve ) de- 
clare the Truth, becauſe they manifeſtly ap- 
pear to pretend to know things , whereot 
notwithſtanding they are altogether 1gno- 
rant. For they who traduce me, bcing } 
men ambitious and vehement,many in num- 
ber , and furniſhed with Harangues artifict- 
ally compoſed to gain belict; they have fil- 
led yourEars, both heretofore and now, 
with a charge deſigned againſt me. Among 
theſe, Melitns, Anytus,and Lycor have aflau}- 

ted me : Melitus.on behalf of Poets 5 Anytrus 
in the name of Artificers and Politicians , 
Lyconas Champion of Oratoys , enraged a- 
gamſt me. 7 ſhould wonder then (* as 7 
ſaid m the beginning) it 7 ſhould ve able 
m ſo ſhort a time to diffolye ſuch a charge, 
which madeup of fo great calumnics , 1s 
grown inveterate and hard. Theſe are truths, 
Athenians;{o that 7 have concealcd nothing 
C 4 tron 
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from you , nor detracted orevaded any the 
teaſt point, though 7 well knew 7 ſhould in- 
cur their hatred, Whichis an Argument 
that I ſpeak Truths, and that that is my 
Crimination, and thoſe the cauſes of it: and 
whether now or hereafter you inquire intc 
thele things, you ſhall certainly find them 
to beas I have repreſented them to you, 
Thus far then Jet this be taken for a full an- 
{wer before you,againſt the Crimes chargec 
upon me by my 6r/# Accuſers. | 
To a2##l5us, agood man 
Having anſwered and (as he faith himſelf) : 
the Articles of his laverof hi Ci Fe 
firſt chargy, he now 1OVET Or NIs Uity,, and tc 
converts to the Se» my laſt Acverfaries, I'wil 
cond; which BE RE- endevour to Anſiver anon 
Mean-while let us reſume 
the Libel of Accuſaticn plotted againſt me 
and ratified by an Oath mutually given and 
taken by all of the Combination ( for ſome 
Acculers thereare, diſtin& from the former) 
which ſpeaks thus. 


Socrates , contrary to Right and Equity| 
aoth corrupt Touth; the Gods whichthe Cits 
Jndgeth to be Gods , he thinks to be no Gods; 
and introduceth new Powers Divine. This is 


my Accuſation ; the Heads whereof let us 
examin ting! Y. 


| He 


ty , #n that T corrupt Youth : 
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He ſaith f-5# , that T do 
= The firſt Artic 
H e 
contrary to Right and Equi nd thr 
diſlolves : demon- 


and I affirm that Aletns _— yy co 
: zected to him 

himſelf. dotth contrary to 1,1, meeny ow 

Right and Equity , inthat of malice, not of re- 


X . - ſped to the virtu- 
he Jeſteth mn a ſerious mat- ous Educatlon oi 


tter : while he brings ano- Youth, which Meti- 


ther into peril of loling his * neither under- 
life, pretending himſelf to 


ftood,nor ſtudicd. 


be highly ſolicitous, and to labour excee- 
dingly about theſe matters, which have 
never been any part of his care | perhaps 
never ( unleſs upon this occaſion ) in his 
thoughts: and that this is ſo, I will trie to 
demonſtrate to you. Come hither,O Xe1;- 


| tas, and tell me, doſt thou take care of no- 


thing elſe, but that young men may become 
virtuous to the higheſt degree ? Very well. 
Now tell theſe, who may make theſe yong 
men better: for this thou muſt needs know, 
ſince thou haſt ſo long and deeply conlide- 
red the matter. For me thou. haſt (asthou 
ſaiſt) taken already corrupting them: and 
upon that account now violently bringeſt 
me, by a ſtudied and formal Accuſfation, to 
be judged by theſe. Tell us then, who 
may inſtru& and improve youth in Virtue ? 


inform us, and ſhew theſe men who it 1s. 
Thou 
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Thou ſeeſt, elitus, thou art ſilent, and haſt 
not a word to reply ; Nor doth it ſeem to, 
misbecome thee ; and ſo 18a juſt Argument 
thou never troubledſt thy Head with this 
care : yettell me,in goodearneſt, who may 
make theſe better ? The Laws. Of that I 
enquire not : but what man, who firſt hath 
known alſo this very thing , narhely the 
Laws. Theſe Judges, Socrates, How fayeſt 
thon Mclitus 2 can theſe teach young men, 
and refine them? yes. Can all theſe, or 
fome of them do that work, and others not? 
All. Thon fayeſt well, by Jane; and doſt 
commethorate good ſtore bf thoſe who are 
able to help. But what? can theſe A4ud;- 
tors allo reform men? They can. And the 
Senators toD ? The Senators alſo. Well then, 
Melitus; we muſt now fee whether they 
who make Speeches to the people , corrupt 
young men, or reform them. Ard theſe to0. 
It ſeems them,, Athemians , that all render 
young mett good and honeſt, except my 
telt, who alone debanch them. Saiſt thou 
ſo? I again and again affirm it. Thou 
imprinteft uponme a brand of great infel 
city mdecd : but an{wer me, haſt thon the 
ſame Opinion of Horſes alſo? do alt men 
make them better, one only excepted, who 
corrupts them? or the contrary to: this , .is 
there. 


[4 
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there any one whocan doit: or few $kil- 
fol in Horſemanſ{hip, but on the contrary 
many, who while they dreſs , manage and 
uſe Horſes, wholly ſpoil them? is it not ſo 
of both Horſes, and all other Animals? Cer- 
tainly it is, whether thou and 4»ytvs affirm 
or deny it. | Since young men would- at- 
tain toa certain very high felicity, if there 
were only one to corrupt them, and all be- 
fides would improve them, But thon, 24e-- 
Litas haſt ſufficiently demonſtrated, that thou 
takeſtno care of young men: and clearly 
ſheweſt thy negligence, that thou haſt ne- 
ver laboured in theſe matters, whereof thou 
accuſeſt me. Furthermore i 
AMelitus,reſolve us this que- —— = 
ſtton alfo by Jovez whether ced alſo by rhis; 
it is better to dwelt among pn ane 
. pted Youth, 
good and ſober Citizens,0r elirus ought, ac- - 


, > cording to the pre- 
among evil and debauch ſcript of the Law, 


Anfiwer me, prithee; for I {to have privar: 
ask nothing difficult. Do |y admoniſhed him, 
. | '« bri before he had accu- 
not evilmen always bring (.4 jim thereof to 
ſome Evil upon thoſe who the Magiſtrates: bue 
live neer them: and on the ©" ons Never 
contrary, good Neighbors 
bring good? moſt certainly. . Is there any 
who had rather receive damage from thoſe 
with whom he converſeth, than beneſtt ? 
| | Anſwer, 
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Anſwer, prithee ; for the Law commands 
thee to Anſwer : Is any willing to ſuffer De- 
triment ? By no means. Go too then;ſeeing 
thou haſt hurried me into Judgement, as a 
corrupter of youth,and Patron of Vice; do 
I this willingly,or unwillingly 2 Willingly, 
asI conceive, What then, AMelitus? art 
thou ſo much Wiſer than TI? thou a young 
man, doſt thou ? fo far excel me an old one, 
as tounderſtand , that evil men bring evil 
upon thoſe who chiefly converſe with them; 
but good men bring good? and am I fo 
great a Fool, as not to underſtand this, that 
if I debauch any Familiar, T ſhall be in dan- 
ger of ſuffering ſome Evil from him : and 
ſo ſhall be willing to pull this ſo great Evil 
upon my ſelf, as thou ſaiſt? Herein, Melitns, 
I believe thee not, nor (Tthink_) doth any 
man elſe. Wherefore either I do notcor- 
rupt youth , or Ido it againſt my will: 6 
that thou lyeſt in both. If I corrupt anwil- 
lingly, the Law forbids all ſuch to be 
brought hither into Judgment, who have of- 
tended unwillingly; but commands they be 
privatly both inſtruted and admoniſhed. 
For manifeſt it is, that upon inſtruction, I 
ſhould ceaſe to do . what T did againſt my 
will : but thou haſt avoided and declined 
to converſe with me, and” to admonith mes 

and 
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and inſtead of that, forceſt me to this 
place of Judgement, whither the Law re- 
quires only ſuch incorrigible Offenders to 
be brought, who need rather Coercion then 
admonition. But Athenians,thisis evident, 
what I ſaid before, that Aelztus never had 


any the leaſt care of this matter. 


Yet tell us, Melitns, how 
thou canſt prove that I cor- 
rupt Youth : is 1t from the 
form of the indiment 
thou haſt drawn againſtme; 
2s 1t I thought thoſe not to 
be Gods , whom the City 
holdsto be Gods ; and in- 
troduced new Divinities, 


A ſoft and ſmooth 
Tranſition to the Se- 
cond Article; viz. 
thar Socrates held 
there were no Gods, 
and introduced 0. 
thers than thoſe the 
Atheniays worſhip- 
ped; and a demon. 
ſtratjion thereof ro 
ye abſurg , and »te 
pugnan:t to it (elf, 


and by teaching this, cor- 

rupt Youth ? a// this I Sfronely averr, By 
thoſe very Gods then, whereof we now 
ſpeak, explain thy ſelf more clearly to me, 
and to theſe here preſent , for [cannot un- 
derſtand , whether thou meaneſt , that I 
teach there are no Gods, (andI hold there 
are (ome Gods, nor am I truly without 
God, nor do lin that offend) or that I hold 
not thoſe to be Gods, that the City 
believes to be ſuch, but ſome others . 


ts this that whereof thou accuſeſt me, 
that 


ZO 
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that T hold there are others? or this , that 
hold there are ox. 
Prithee, Melztus, why ſaiſt thou this? d 


Tis worthy to be 
obſerved, that here 
Socrates doth nor 
plainly deny the 
Sun and Moon and 
other Deities of the 
Ethnics to be Gods; 


I hold neither the Sun;no 
Moon ito be Gods, as 
ther men think -them't 
be 2 Not by Jooe, Judge 


for the Sun he affirms ;tol 


a Stone , and the Moo 


him pale "bags Earth. Thou thinkeſt tho 
wiſely Eludes the accuſeſt AmnaXagoras , M 
mw % = Melitns ; and {o contemne 
upon Anaxagoras; theſe here , and ſuppoſe! 
and by recucng them unlearned, and ignc 

1s accuſer ro the 
poinr of proving, Tant that the Books of ./ 
thar he held there zaxagorus Clazomenius ar 
mans al Vc fill of fuch matters. Nor 
| would Young men leart 
from me theſe Doarines, which they migh 
{ſometimes yick up from the Muſtc-room 0 
the Play-houſe, for not much more than : 
dragm? I allow thee to Jaugh at Socrates 
if he feigned, theſe Opinions to be his 
when they are wholly abſurd and foolft 
But teli me, by Jove, Melitus, ; tninkeft thor 
that T hold there is no God? I think ſo 
'Fhou ſpeakeſt things incredible , Melztus 
{uch asneither thy ſelf doſt , nor canſt be 
lieve. Thisman, 4theariars , thews. him 
(el 
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felf injurious and petulant 3 and to haye 
brought © this accuſation meerly tor Re- 
proach , and from impotency of Youthful 
Malepartneſs, and — of Brain. He 
ſeems to have propoſed a kind of Riddle, or 
darkſom ſaying, out of delign to tempt mez 
whether forſooth that Wiſe man Socrates 
(faith he) will perceive that I jeſt, and con- 
tradidt my ſelf: or I can deceive both him 
and thoſe who hear. me ? For, this man ap- 
pears toſpeak things repugnant each to o- 
ther, in his very Libel of Accuſation : as if 
he ſaid, Socrates offends in that he thinks 
there areno Gods. This truly 1s the part 
of a mocker. | 

Conſider with me,how he ſeems ta ſpeak 
this contradiction ; and do thou Melitus, an- 
ſwer us: and ye remember 
Cas I beſought you before) 
not to be diſordered to a 
Tunult , if T ſpeak to you 
aftermy uſual manner.” Is 
there among Mortals any 
one man, Melitus, who 
thinking there are Humane 
things, can at the ſame time 
not think there are Men? Let him anſwer, 
Athenians; and let there be nodiſturbance. 


Is there any man, Melitzs, wha holding 
| there 


Another anſwey 
from the Hypotheſis 
of his Adverſarics. 
They Object , he 
prerended roD7ving 
71n/piration; and yet 
charge him with 
denyingDzvine pow, 
ezs, which is a mani _ 
felt contradifFian. 
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there isſuch a thing as Horſemanſhip, can 
hold there are no Horſes? can he think there 
are Miniſtries of Pipers, and Modes and 
Tunes, but no Pipers? certainly there is no 
man ſo void of all ſenſe and reaſon. If 
thou refuſeſt to anſwer, will anſwerfor thee 
and others. But anſwer me this further ; 
is there any who confeſleth there are things 
Divine, and can yet deny the being of 
Gods ? No man. How (low thou art? 
thou haſt hardly afforded an an{iver,though 
forced thereunto by theſe: But doſt thou 
(ay,thatT hold and teach there are D&xroniz 
[_ 7. certam Divine Powers] whether New 
or Old? if then, as thou confeſleſt, Ihold 
there are Divine Powers , and[ Swear the- 
ſame in the Bill of my Anſiver , 'tis of unde- 
niable neceſiity , that I hold alſo there are 
Demones,i. e. Gods. Is notthis neceſſary? 
"Tis ſo,for I take thy ſilence for Confeſſion. 

But theſe Demones, do We 
An amplification of. cOnGerve them to be Gods, 


rhe (: Argument 
fron hence, Hh all Or the Sons of Gods. Doſt 


TER imp! = thou affirm , or deny this ? 
w—___. I affirm it. If then I hold 


ather. 

_ thereare Demores, as thou 
affirmeſt, if ſome Gods be Demons; this is 
the very thing, whercin I affirm thou doſt 


Teſt in obſcure Words: when thou (aiſt, I 
| think 
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think not that there are Gads,, and on thc 
contrary think there are Gods: ſeeing thou 
granteſt,that I think there are Demones. 
And if theſe Dexones be the Sons of 

Gods,Baſtards begottcn upon citherNymphs, 
or ſome others, ſuch as arc vulgarly talked - 

of; what man cat} hold them to berhe Sons 
of Gods , and yet hold that the Gods them- 
telves are not 2 for it would be equally ab- 
jurd , as if aman ſhould athrm there arc 
Sons of Horſes, or of Ailcs, Mules; but deny 
Horſes X Afles themſelves to be in »er1tn7 
natura. But Acliins, thou haſt torincd this 
Acculation againſt me, cither thit thou 
mightcſt Experiment my Skill m R caſoning, 
or certainly becauſe thou hadſt nothing tc; 
object to me as a truc crime. Conldlt thou 
pertſwade any man who hath but a (park of 
icenſe and underſtanding, that the ſame man 
can hokd there areſ aauiix, 5 83x" | Divine 
things, and yet at the ſame time deny there 
are cither D&xzoncs , Or Godas, or Herocs? 
this cannot be polltble. And ſo, Athenians, 
it 1s not neccilary for mc further to de- 
monſtrate , that Iam not in the leatt point 
guilty of the charge contrived by Aclits 
againſt me: fecing theſe particulars ſecm 
abundantly cleared and proved. 


ID Nov 
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FER Now ye may take it for 
Having refuted 27z- an evident Truth, that ( as 
tif Wn all parts of (: id 0 h 
his Inditment, fo I alc a ore ) among tae 
mr ir multitude alſo there was 
oubr © Olu- . . 
rion from impartial raiſed up very great hatred 
ag ws on _— againſt me: and that 1s it 
tis danger irom the - - - : 
prejudice andinve- WHICH If any thing do, will 
rcrate hatred of rhe take away my life 3 not 
people always inſenle 1 £1;275 , nor Anitus,but the 
to pocd men, TS 6 
very Criminatwn and Odi- 
um of the people ; which hath deſtroyed 
many other good men, and will likewiſe 
cleftroy many 1m times to come 3 for there 1s 
nothing of incommodity, if this plague en- 
ded imme. But ſome one may here ask, 
Arrnot thou aſhamed, $ocrates,to undertake 
this ſo great an Enterpriſe, which may bring 
rhee into preſent aanger of Death ? and I 
think T may return him this juſt Anſwer. 
_—__- Thou art grolly miſtaketx 
Thara virtuous and i hoever thou art , if thou 
valiant 1nan 1s nof, ,, . 
even by death ir thinkeſt that a brave and 
elf, dererred rom yalhfant man makes any dif- 
doirg his duw'y , : , 
which; he confirms ference betwixt, Or 1s at all 
by Examples. concerned in lite or.death, 
where any , though but little Utility may 
from thence retult : and that he doth not, 
when he undertakes any Enterpriſe, 
th: oughly conſider this , whether he there- 
IN 
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in. perfortis Things juſt or unjuſt, whether 


» he doth the work of a Good or Ill man. 


For according to that thy reaſon, all the 
Heroes, or Half-Gods who dyed at Trop,yvere 


wicked and profligate; as well others , as 


the Son of Thetis, who that he might ſutfe: . 
nothing of diſhonor, ſo far contemned 
death, that after his Mother , the Goddets 
her ſelf, oppoſing his deſire of killing He- 
Zoy, had aſſured him that if he to Revenge! 
the ſlaughter of his Friend and Kinſman 
Patroclus, ſhould kill HeFor, he ſhould him- 
felf be ſlain; im theſe very words (1f I be not + 


. miſtaken.) 
. | HeGfor once killed, thou too ſhalt ſurely die: 


He neverthele(s perſiſted in his Refolu- 
tion}, deſpifing death and danger ; he rather 
feared, leſt Surviving,he ſhould be heid dif 
honeſt and unfaithful , if he vindicated not 
the injuries of his Friends 3 and thereupon 
inſtantly retorts, Let me dye pinifhing 4% 
injurious nan, left here expoſed to the Langi,- 
ter and ſcorn of the Greeks, T {it oz Ship=boart 
an uttprofitable Burthen of the Earth. Think- 
eſt thou that he was concerned in death, or 
any other danger. Thus it 1s, Athenians: 
in what place ſoever any man 1s ſet, either 
by his own Judgment thar 1t will be beit, 

Do3- r 
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for moſt commadious for him, or by com- 
mand of the- Magiſtrate , he is oblieged 
therein conſtantly to perſiſt, whatever dan- 
ger threatens him 5 nor is he to conſider a» 
ny other thing ſo much as this,how he may 
avoid Diſhoner. Truly Athenians] ſhould in- 
volve my {cf in a very great Wickedneſs, if 
having hitherto, even tothe Hazard ofmy 
Lite, conſtantly maintamed my ſtation 1n 
that place , n; which they whom you had 
conſtituted my Generals, have ſet me,whe- 
ther 1n Potidez, or m Amphipolis,or in Deli- 

| 14 : T ſhould now at length 
Fe argneth 4 /7729- when God hath ordered 


rr 81xajis, it the . 
Anthayionat ne and conſtituted me in that 


ral General, be to degree [ as I have hitherto 


ercat. aro oblige conceived , and with full 


mend . to maintain per[waſion of mind enter- 
cir Rarions wah rained that Judgment] that 
cY , what ought we It behoves me to ſpend myvV 
fy rh 0k, Ot hear Jife in Philoſophizing 3 and 
ec: ſo to ſearch and throughly 
examine both my (elf and others : commit 
a very hainous ſin, 1f for fear of death , or 
any other terror, [ ſhould abandon my fſtati- 
on,and deſcrt my office. And then certainly 
any man might drag me to judgment with- 
out injuſtice, for thatT, from fear of death, 
difobcying the «command of the Pounmy 
held 
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held there are no Gods; and for that 1 
thought my ſelt tobe wiſe, when I am not 


fo. For toſear Death, O ye men,is nothing 


clſe but tor a man to think bi1ſelf wiſe, who 
is far from being ſo, tor he thinks he knows 
what he doth not know. For no mortal 
knows, whether Death be not mans great- 
eſt good : and yet they tear death,as it they 
certainly knew it to be of all Evils the 
greateſt, And who ſees not, that it is an 
infamous and ſhameful ignorance , to think 
ones ſelf to know that, whercof he is utter- 
ly 1gnorant 2 But I, Athenians, herein ver v 
much differ from many men : and if 1 durlt 
afhirm my felt wifer than any other 11 any 
one thing, it ſhould be in this, that I under- 
ſtand nothing concerning the ſtate and cn» 
dition of thote below 3 nor think I know it. 
This one thing I certainly know; that todo 
injury to any man, or to rebel againſt our 
Superiors, whether God or Men,is linful and 
ſhameful. Burt as for thoſe things , which k 


know not whether they be-good or evil; 


certainly T never will either tear or avoid 
them, rather than thoſe which I certainly 
know to be evil. It therefore repucliating the 


Since it would be a crime equivalent ro 4t/1i% or: 
prety, for him to relinquiſh his offi;e of reproviry men 5 1! 
declares his firm reſolution to perſiſt in the exooutvl 


 thercof,in contempt of all danger, yea of death it iclt. 
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Counſel of 4»ytus, who faith, that either I 
ought not to have been brought to this 
judgment at all; or that finceI am come hi- 
ther,you are in prudence obliged to adjudg 
me to capital puniſhment: and ſubjoyns this 
reaſon , that if I eſcape condemnation, 1t 
will come to paſs, that your Sons eagerly, 
and with zeal purſuing the Leſſons I teach 
 them,will allbe wholly corrupted: if (Ifay) 
ye ſhould acquit and diſmiſs me,and ſay to 
me, Socrates, at this time we give no credit 
at all to Azztus, but acquit and diſcharge 
thee; yer on this condition,that henceforth 
thou never again meddle with this Diſqui- 
fition,thatis, never more Philoſophize 3 and 
if thou art found to do it , thon ſhalt cer- 
tainly be puniſhed with death : if (as I ſaid) 
ye would acquit me upon theſe conditions; 
[ ſhould tell ye, that indeed I acknowledg 
and thank ye for your good will and fa- 
vour, but chooſe rather to obey God than 
you,and that while I live,and am able to do 
1t,I willnever ceaſe to Philoſophize, and to 
teach and exhort every one of you whom [I 
ſhall mect, and after my manner to incul- 
cate thus. © And thou, who alſo art a Ci- 


 @e-avm mie, five (ut Ciceroni vocatyr) Conformatio,que 
Socratcs ib: perſonam, que non adeſt,adeſſe conſungit. 
tizery 
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<« tizen of Athens , a City both exceeding 
<« great, and moſt renowned, as well for 
« wifdom as power; tearcſt thou not to 
< undertake the menage and conduct of 
« an affair of importance, and to acquire 
« Honor ; that thoſe[ advantages] mz; be 
« accumulated upon thee ; and yet takeft 
& nocare, no conſideration of prudence 
« and verity, 2.e. of thy own mind, to ren- 
& der it moſt accomplitht and noble ? Ifany 
man ſhould deſire contentiouily to orpugn 
this my admonition,and attirm, that he doth 
take care alſo of thoſe | molt excellent } 
© things, [| prudence and truth: | I would not 
preſently diſmiſs him,and go my way 3 but 
would interrogate, and by ſ{iridt examinati- 
on ſift him, and ſo convince him.It I concet- 
ved him to be unfurniſhed with virtue, 
though he ſhould never fo confidently own 
himſelf to be therewith adorned 5 I would 
rebuke him, and ſeverely tell him , that he 
hath no cſtecm for things of greateſt mo- 
ment,but puts too great value ufop things 
vile and contemptible. And this will I do 
to every man, young or old,Citizen or i{tran- 
ger,whomſoever I ſhall meet: but more ſtu- 
diouily to Citizens, as you are more ncerly 
related to me, Far fo {believeme)) God 
commands me to do. Nor do I think a 

D 4 greater 
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| greater good can come to 
_ &fecr the divine ygnr City, than that T per- 
authority of his 
ommition ro re- form this ſervice to God, 
form men ; he here For, addicting my (elt in- 
_ OY tirely to this work, and pre- 
rermitting all other affairs. 
I ww alk up and down with no other deſig. 
but to perſwade vou , young and old , to 
citecm neither bodies, nor riches, nor any 
thing clic, before , nor 1o much as your 
ting, that it be with all poſlible ſpeed re- 
tined to the lait degree of goodneſs. And 1 
g1VC this realon :; that Virtue hath not its 
bei 11g trom riches; but from Virtue flow 
both Tiches, and all other goods , as well 
pirvatly as pubhckly to men. Now if T cor- 
rupt vouth by ſaving theſe things, let them 
be hurttul : but if any one avouches, that I 
ſav other things bettdes theſe, he faith no- 
thing. In fine, I thall anſwer to theſe things, 
do vec, Athenians, believe Anytrs, or not; 
ditcharge me,or not; do according to your 
pleature: I will never do any thing but 
this, though I were to ſuffer many deaths. 
Be not dil turbe :d, Athenians , but continue 
the calm attention Tbegged of ye; ; leſt you 
excite 2 tumult by reaſon of what T ſhall 
I Pcalc : but hear me patiently. Which if ye 
ball dove wilt thinkOrecerve from thence 
no 
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no little ecmolument. Other things beſides 
[ ſhall ſpeak , that perhaps will move ye to 
exclame : bur pray, forbear todo ſo. For 
be well affured , that if ye ſhallput me to 
death, me, ſuch a man as I deſcribe myſelf 
tobe : ye will bring greater loſs to your 
City, to your ſelves, than to me : for nci- 
ther ſhall 2zclitzs,, nor Arytrs hurt me in 
che leaſt, nor could they. SinceT think it 
impoſſuble, that a good 1141 ſhould be violated 
by 2 wicked wan. He will murder me per- 


' haps, or expel, or diſgrace me; and he, and 


ſome others will account thoſe to be great 
evils: but T: think them not to be ſuch. 
Nay I rather hold , that to do the actions 
that he doth, 1s a great evil indeed : for he 
attempts to inflict puniſhment nhjuſtly up- 
on an innocent man. Now therefore Athe- 
7ians,, | am ſo far from making a Defen(e 
for my ſelt (as ſome may expect) that I will 
{peak rather for your ſakes; leſt by giving 
ſentence againſt me, ye hainouſly fin a» 
Es gainl(t the gift of God that is 
Lg wr pi in me: tor if ye kill me, ye 
019 Upty, Oe va {hall not calily find ſuch a- 
ipemet Sar6t45 49% nother, one who'(that 1 
[{o{s Paulus alc iu ; 
emphatice rezivit, may ſpeak truly and can- 
didly , though bluntly and 

ridiculoutly > being by God appointed to 
the 
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the care and overſight of this your City,am 
conſtituted ſuperviſor thereof, and Mode. 
rator 3 thatT might ſit upon 1t , as upon a 
Horſe great and generous indeed , but by 
reaſon of his huge bulk, dull and ſow, and 
to be excited by ſharp piicks. Exactly fo 
God ſeems to me, to have placed me over 
the City, thatImay incite ye,and perſwade 


_ Fe, end reprove every Mothers Son of ye, 


ceaſing not daily to fit by [and admoniſh 7] 
every one 1n every place. Such another 
[ monitor] Athenians, will not eaſily come to 
ye : and therefore (if ye believe me, ſpare 
me. Though ye perhaps, filled with in- 
dignation,as men rouzed up from profound 
ſleep, and following the Counſel of Anytas, 
rejecting mine, ſhall without remorſe put 
me to death: yet be moſt confident, you 
ſhall ſpend the remainder of your life in 
drowſineſs, unleſs God, taking care of ye, 
ſhall {end ſome other | to excite ye. J And 
that Tam ſuch a man, by the ſpecial favour 
and bounty of God given to the City, ye 
may collect from hence. It ſecmsnot con- 


A farther proof of the Divine authoriry cf his Office , 
from h'$ne-vled of all his privare and Domeſtick 3ffairs, only 
that he m'ght exccure that vith diligenc2 , for the Pub- 
lic gucd, 


ſenta- 
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ſentaneous to Humane reaſon,that I,caſting 
away all care of my own private affairs, 
have ſo tempered my ſelf, as to endure ſo 
many years together in that contempt of 
my domeſtic concernments; and wholly ap- 
ply my ſelf to the adnnniſtration of yours, 
by catching hold of, and going unto cvery 
one, and as a Father,or elder Brother, incul- 
cating to. ye,that ye ſhould ſtudjouſly addict 
your ſelves to Virtue. If from theſe advi- 
ſes of mine I received any emotiment,or a- 
ny reward, tomy own. private uſes, and 
gave them to thas end; that would ſeem to 
rely upon ſome probable reaſon 5 but ye 
{ce, that my very Adverſaries themſelves, 
who have impudently forged ſo many hes 
againſt me, could not yet to their higheſt 
improbity adjoyn that ſhameleſs boldneſs, 
either to accuſe me , or oppoſe any witneſs 
to me,as if I had exated or asked a reward 
from any one at any time. And of this 
truth,I might bring my poverty as a compe- 
tent, and (I think _) a convincing wit- 
neſs, | 

Now it may perhaps ſeem abſurd, that I 
running to'and fro to ſeveral men , and 
with extreme diligence buſying my (elf, 
{hould give counſel to each one apart z but 
not dare to addreſs my ſelf in public to the 


peo- 


_—_— 
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people, -to give the ſame adviles to the 
City. 


The reaſon why he 
had nor addreſſed 


oHis Counſels to rhe 


City in general, but 
only. tro particular 
men, 22x. that he 
was forbidden to 
meddle with the 
public, by his P.e- 
monium; (wide Apue 
leium az Socratis 
Demonio.) 


which when it 


The cauſe of this,is what 
moſt of ye have heard from 
me, oftentimes, 1n variouz 
places. I have ſomething - 
Divine, and a Demoninn,an 
certain Yoice: at which 7e- 
litus mdeed m his accuſati- 
on railed expreſly. This be- 
gan with me from a Boy, 
namely a certain voice, 
hath been perceptible , al- 


waies recals me from that thing I was going 
to do; but never impells me to undertake 
any thing : ; this 1s that which forbids me to 
interel{t my ſelf in matters of the State, or of 
public concernment to the City. And in- 
deed it feems with admirable prudence to 


That he might de 
cline the danger im- 
pendent over all 
2nd men,who inte- 
reſt themſelves in 
rhe adminiftration 
of Statc affairs; and 
ſo the longer per. 
form his duty , in 

eprehentng » men. 


oppole me [therem.] For 
Athenians, 1f in times paſt 
[ had taken upon me the 
admimiſtration of Civil af-- 
fairs, truly I had long ſince 
periſhed ; {o that T could 
not have been any way 
uſetul either to vou . or to 
my lelt. Be not inflamed 


with indignation againſt me ſpeaking the 
| truths 


*& ww 
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« truth; for there is no man, who it he ſhall 
« ingemouſly and boldly oppoſe either 
<« you, Or any other people, and hinder the 
«doing of many acts of mjuſtice and impie- 
< ty in a City, can ever be preſerved in ſate- 
«ty: and whoever {incerely contends for 
« the maintenance of Juſtice, muſt be obli- 
« ped, if he delire to live any the leaſt time 
<« 1n peace and fafety,to lead a private life, 
< withour intereſling himſelf in the admini- 
< ſtration of public buſineſlcs. Hereot I 
will give you very ſtrong arguments, not 
words, but (what ye more value) realities 
and matters of fact. Hear ; 
| He arreftcth his 
therefore what hapned to conſtant adherence 
me,that ye may underſtand, > OO n Jos 
that T have in no reſpect [ws ag Mons whe 
yeilded to any in the de- preſent danger of 
tence of what is juſt, for my br thn. po 
fear of death; no not when freſhin che memo- 
[ ſeemed to incur preſent 7 *f fomeof bi; 
, . Jugages., 
aanger of deſtruction , by 
refuſing to yield. I will tell ve things Ot- 
fenſive, and pertinent to this way of plea«d- 
ing cauſes 1n Court, yet true. For], Athe- 
n14ns , never bore Othce in the Common- 
wealth, yet attained to the dignity of Se-r4- 
tor; and our Tribe Antiochis obtained the 
Licutenancy of the Supream power, when: 
Ve 


as: 
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ye cenſured tent Military Officers to be cor. 
demned to death, for not burying the lay 
in a Naval fight, and this againſt Law, a - 
ye after judged. Then I being ofe of th: 
Council of Athens oppoſed you , that y: 
might not give a judgment contrary tq 
Law; and made a decree contrary to yours 
the Orators then ready to call me to the 
Bar, and appoint a day tor my Traal, ye alfo 
ſenting, and by acclamations approving 


- their Indi&tment : - yet F choſe rather to be 
- in danger with Law and Juſtice, than aſſer 


to your unjuſt votes, notwithſtanding the 

terror of impriſonment or death. And 

theſe things tell out at that time, when the 

City was governed by equal Democracy : 

but when it afterward fel} under the domi- 
nation of a Few, the thirty Tyrants ſent me 
the fifth man to Tholzs, that we ſhould bring 
trom Salomine,Leontes,Saleminins, to be put 
to death , as they commanded many others 
alſo, to the end they might derive the envy 
of their | own] many crimes upon the heads 
of many others, Then [ not by words, but 
actions, demonſtrated,that the fear of death 
(that I may ſpeak a little roughly and clow- 
niſhly) touched me not: and that my grand 
care and concernment was,that T might com- 
mit nothing unjuſt and impious, Nor truly 
=_ 
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did the command and government of thoſe 
Tyrants, however violeut and crue], ſoter- 


. rifle me, asto make me do any unjuſt act. 


Burt after we departed from Tholzs, four | of 
the Embaſſadors] went on to Salamine,and 
brought away Leontes 3 and] went home : 
and perhaps I ſhould for this cauſe have 
been put to death , had not that Tyranny 
been ſoon after ſubverted and deſtroyed: 
and of theſe traverſes Thave many witnefles. 
Now whether do ye think,that I could have 
continued ſafe ſo many years together, if I 
had imployed my ſelf in matters belonging 
to the State - and fo deporting my elf, as 
became a good man, had vindicated and 
maintained jnſt cauſes, and thereunto fer1- 
ouſly and {tndioutly devoted all my de- 
voirs? It had been impothble , Athenians; 


..nor any menelſe. But truly through the 
- whole courle of my life, both publickly if I 
acted any thing , end privatly , I ſtill have 


kept tothe ſame rule, never to yeild to any 
man, neither to other, nor to any one of 
theſe, whom my acculers mindividuoutly call 
my Dzſciples, 1n any thing contrary to right 
and equity. Nor have I ever been Precep- 
tor to any;man : but if any were deſirons to 
hear my diſcourſes, whether he were young 
or old, Inever denicd him this; nor dol 

diſpute 
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diſpute to get money, ob if mony be waht- | 
meg,leſs : but with equa] freedom offer my 
{elf to be mterrogated , to the rich and tv 
the poor, and whoſoever pleaſes, hears my 
an{wers. If by theſe my anfwers and con- 
ferences, any man hath become either lo- 
ber,and of good and honeſt converſation,or 
debaucht and vitious ; tis not juſt, that ] 
{ſhould bear the blame thereot; ſceing I nei- 
ther taught, nor promiled to teach any man. 
And if any ſhall ſay, he hath learned, or 
heard from mc in private, any thing, that all 
might not with equal freedom hear : be ye 
molt a{lured, he ſpeaks molt untruly. But 
the reafon why ſome are delighted with fre- 
quent and long converſation, ye have heard 
Athenians. Tis wholly this, as I declared; 
that thoie who are admitted to my conte- 
rences,. are much pleaicd to hear ſuch who 
think themſcives to be wile ,, but are not ſo, 
examined and refuted ; for this 1s {not un- 
pleaſant. And that 1] ſhould thus contute 
ſuch, I aftirm to be a duty impoſed upon me 
by God, both by Faticinations, and by 
Dreams, and all other waics, whereby 0ra- 
cies are wont to deliver commands, Thete 
things, Atherians.arc both true, and ſuch as 
may be calily proved, For if I now of late 
corrupt ſome young men, and have long 

| {ince 


fince corrupted others 3 it 
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Hz: appeals ro the 
would be probable, that teſtimony cf ſome 


ſome of thoſe who have pre/est, who had of- 
arrived at years of more 7 Fmt wy a 
maturity , and the borders cher he had | ever 
of old age, when they come = __ _ 
to underſtand me to have ygr, : 
been ro them author and 
adviſer of ſome certain evil, would now 
riſe up againſt me , and accuſe me, aad re- 
quire me to be delivered up to punithment: 
and if they would not , yet it were fit that 
ſome of their Kinſmen, Fathers , or Bro- 
thers, or others, whether by Affinity or Al- 
liance nearly related to them, ſhould in 
caſe theirKinſmen had ſuffered any thing 
of detriment from me,remember the injury, 
and demand puniſhment to be inflicted up- 
on me 3 but here ate many whom I ſee. 
Firſt this Crzto here, my equal in years, and 
my Country-man , the Father of this Crito- 
bulus: then Lyſanias the Sphetternſtan , the 
Father of this Xſchines: and Antiphor the * 
Cephiſenſtan, Father of Fpigenes. Thele others 
then, whole Brethren lived with me in this 
way of converſation famihiarly, Nicoifratis 
'Son of Zotidas , Brother of Theodotus ({ but 
Theodgtus 1s dead ,, fo that he cannot now 
ask hix\Prother tozmpeach me ) and this 
| Par als 
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Paralus, Son of Demodicus, whoſe Brother 
is Theages 3 and Adimantus of Ariſton, 
whoſe Brother here 1s Plato and A- 
antidorys , whoſe Brother 1s Apollodo- 
rus , and many others I could ſhew, of 
whom it was fit ſome one at leaſt ſhould 
have been named as witneſs by Melitus in 
his accuſation; and if he forgotto do it 
then, let him produce any one of them now, 
I will give him leave freely; let him declare 
whether he hath any matter of this kind. 


But ye ſhall find the contrary, Athenians; 


namely that all theſe are ready.to helpand 
vindicate me, who (ſay Melitys and Anytas) 
corrupt and wrong their Kinſmen. Truly, 
if thoſe whom I have corrupted and infe- 
ed, ſhould endevour to aſſiſt and vindicate 
me, that would carry a plauſible face of rea- 
ſon: but if thoſe who have felt no conta- 
g10Nn of my corruptions, antient men, and 
by conſanguinity neerly related to thoſe 
whom [I have corrupted, ſtand for and de- 
tend me; they can ſeem to be impelled to 
that defenſe, by no other reaſon but what is 
right and juſt ; that 18, becauſe they are 
conſcious that Aelitus lyeth, and IT ſpeak 
truth. Let therefore whatT have hitherto 
ſaid, Athenians, and other the hke reaſons 
be ſufficient for my defenſe, 


Þut 
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But now ſome one may ; 
be offended at me, if he endl pany Phe 
call tomind, that he being nor to excite the 
brought into leſs danger onus 
than this of mine is , petitt- arts of  puſillani- 
onedand courted theJudg- Rok. men 2 Od 
es with many tears, and to receive their ſen- 
brought his children hi- tence. 
ther, to excite pity and commiſeration 
tothe height , and bronght alſo to the ſame 
purpoſe many of his Kindred and Friends 
but obſerves me to do no ſich thing, tho 
brought into cxtreme peril of my lite : and 
conſidering this with himſelf, become the 
more inraged and more embittered againſt 
me,and fon anger give hisvote or ſentence 
for my condemnation. If any of you be 
thus affefted, I will not addreſs to him with 
prayers and ſupplications, to mitigate his 
diſpleaſure; yet think T may with equity and 
fair reaſon ſpeak thus to him. I alſo, O 
thou very good man, have ſome Kinlmen; for 
(as Homer ſaith ) 7 am not born fron an Oak, 
21or of a Stone, but from men. 1 then have 
Kinſmen too, Athenians.and three Sons;one 
a young Lad; two little Boyes; yetT have 
brought neither of them hither, to begg of 
ye for their ſakes to be favorable to me,and 
abſolve me. What then ? will I do none 
E 2 6} 
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of thoſe [ (ubmiſſive] things? Not of per- 
tinacious arrogancy, Athe- 
Yet nor our of ob- 2274725,07 in contempt of you 


ſtinare arrogancy, 
nor of camnenge af (& whether I have courage 
his Judges; bur only and conſtancy to ſuffer 
to conſerve his own  qeath, or not , I ſhall elſe- 


and their honor and 
eignity, where declare ) but to al- 


ſert both my own and your 


honor and reputation , and ſo that alſo of 


the whole City.It ſeems to me indecent and 
diſhoneſt, that I ſhould do any of thoſe 
[ungenerous] things 3I who am of this age, 
and have acquired (whether deſervedly or 
not) ſo great a name | for wiſdom.] This 
then I moſt firmly reſolve upon, to do my 
devoir that Socrates may differ from other 
men Were thoſe who among you ſeem to 
excel, whether in ſapience, or 1n fortitude, 
or in any other virtue whatſoever , ſuch as 
ye would have me to be, | afraid of death;] 
ccrtainly no ſmall diſgrace would be there- 
by fixed upon your City. Some ſuch I have 
beheld, when they ſtood here expecting the 
ſentence of death to paſs upon them: who 
thouzh they thought themſelves brave fel- 
lows, yet brought into thoſe ſtretghts,com- 
muted things diſhonorable , even to admi- 
ration, as thinking they ſhould ſuffer ſome 
gricvous nuſery if they dyed; as 1f ( for- 

| loot? 
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{oth ) they ſhould be immortal , if ye put 
them not to death. Theſe ſeem to me to 
bring a ſhamefnl mark of 1gnominy and 
reproach upon your City : foraſmuchas any 
ſtranger will hence take occaſion of think- 
ing baſtly ofus, namely that among the 4- 
thenians, even thoſe who as more excellent 
in virtue, -are preferred to places of higheſt 
dignity and power in the State, nothing 
differ from | timorous ] Women. Theſe 
things, Athenians, 'tis not fit ye ſhould do 
your ſelves, who have acquired honor and 
renown, and are highly eſteemed | both at 
home and abroad:}] nor ought ye to permit 
them to be done by us; but rather to make 
it appear by effect, that ye will rather con- 
demn him who fhall introduce thoſe The- 
atrical fopperies, and devices to raiſe com- 


 miſerartion, into your judgments, and ſ@ ex- 


pole your City toſcorn and derifion; than 
him who calmly expedts the event of your 
judgment. Now belides this care we ought 
to have of the Honor of our | 
City there isthis alſpad- Anthcaevs in 
Joyned, that tome it ſeems 4uty and oath of a 
not equa] and juſt, that we Judge, roadmir of 
ſhould with ſupplications EO = 
court the Judg, and by the 
force and cfhcacy of thoſe prayers, decline 
J tlie 
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the rigor of his ſentence , and ſo be abſo]- 
ved: Ithink, he 1sonly to be rightly infor- 


, med, and by certain arguments perſwaded. 


For the Judge ſits not here, to confer grace 
and favour, and to ſhew indulgence ; but 
to judge righteouſly. To this he 1s bound 
by ſolemn Oath, that according to the beſt 
of his underſtanding, he ſhall notby grace 
and favour pervert right, but judge accor- 
ding to the preſcript and form of the Laws. 
*Tis not therefore fit, that either ye ſhould 
accuſtom your ſelves, or we be accuſtomed 
to perjury : for neither could do it without 
violation of piety and religion. Do not 
then, Athenians, require this from me, that 
I ſhould in your preſence perform things 
which [ take to be neither honeſt, nor juſt, 
nor pious; and the rather becauſe I ſtand 
here accuſed by this 24cl/itxs of impiety; for 
ſhould I by begging and intreating endea- 
vour to induce ye to abſolve me, and by 
[fawning] words as it were compell ye fo 
ſtrictly bound by Oath; truly T ſhould con- 
vince you to be of opinion, that there are 
no Gods ; and while I defend my ſelf from 
that falſe accuſation, effeually accuſe my 
{cIf ta be guilty thereof,as 1f I thought there 
are no Gods. Whereas truly Tam far from 
being of that{ abſurd] opinion for I hold 

Atheni- 
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Athenians, more certainly than any of my 
accuſers, that there are Gods : and to you, 
and to God IT freely leave the flue of my 
judgment, that be may determine of me as 
may be both tor my good,and yours. 


A new Speech after his Condemnation. 


That T may with the lefs »- comforts hims 
regret and diſquict of mind ſelf, Lo with his 

X - A+ | » Previſion ON tNC Ce 
bear this my dilaſter, name- {cf tis judge. 
ly that I am by your Votes ment, and with the 

WS h demning tum, 
things concur to afford me 
help and conſblation z among the reſt this 
chlefly, that this hath not hapned to me 0- 
therwiſe than I believed and expected; but 


the number of Votes given on both fides, 


more admire. For, I thought I ſhould have 


been condemned , not by fo ſmall, but a 
much greater exceſs of Balls : now 1t ap- 
pears, that if only thirty Balls had been ©- 
therwiſe caſt, Ithould have bcen abſolved. 
From the accuſation of Azelitas therefore 
(if I be not miſtaken) I am free and clear : 
nor only that, but this likewiſe is evident to 
all, that if Azytus and Lycon had not riſen 
up with a new ſupplement to accuſe me, 


he had been fined in the ſum of a thouſand 
& & dragms, 
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By the Athenian 
law a man condet 
ned to capiral pu- 
niſhment , might 
choſe either exe, 
or perpetral impri- 
ſonment, or a pecu* 
niary muldt;, which 
was Called Unon- 
Ka ol at 4 A ſubltis 
tution, CI rommutas 


- ?70n of puniſhmenr, 


This Socrates refus 
ſeth , and reſolves 
rather to-de; as 
Xennhon allo recor. 
deth of him. Yer 
briefly recounting 
his ovin merirs, he 
affirms himſelf ro 
deſerve from the 
Athenians, not pu: 
niſtmentr, bur ſome 
ample reward ara 
ſwerable to his age 
and cfhice; in part1- 
cular a pexſcon for 
his life from the 
State. | 


nities and Gdab 


dragms, for that he had not 
on his fide ſo much as a fifth 
part of the Votes He then 
hath my life for a Mul&. 
Let it beſo. And with what 
puniſhment ſhall I on the 
other ſide think it equal to 
be mul&'d my (elf, Arherj- 
ans? 'tis clear , with that 
whereof I am worthy. 
What then ? what have I 
deſerved to ſuffer, or pay, 
becauſe in my whole life, I 
have not by idle filence 
concealed what I knew; but 
contemned the purſuit of 
thoſe things that others 
with all rofhible contention 
of mind covet and hunt af- 
ter, riches and great eſtates, 
military commands, public 
aſſemblies, and other dig- 


ties confirmed by oaths, fa- 


&ions alſo and parties which are frequently 
made 1n the City : concerving my felt de- 
ſtined to nobler ſtudies, than that flying to 
the helps and defenſes of thoſe [ uncertain] 
things, I ſhould from hence draw the hopes 
of conferving my ſelf : in fine, I applicd not 
wy 
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my ſelf to the attainment of ſach things, 
which if I had attained, I ſhould have rea- 
ped from them nothing of utility either to 
my {&f, or to you 3 but made 1t my chief 
buſineſs, and conſtant labour, by addreſſing 
to every one, to oblige all, by the 
greateſt and nobleſt of benefits; namely by 
perſwading everyman of you to make it his 
firſt care to become virtuous and prudent 
to the laſt degree; nor to take greater 
care about affairs belonging to the City, 


- than the City it felf ; and that by the ſame 


reaſon , care was to be taken of other mat- 
ters inthe ſame manner. What therefore 
1s it,that T, being ſucha man, have deſerved- 
to ſuffer > Some great good certainly, Athe- 
#ians, it ye eſtimate things according to the 
dignity, verity , and nature of them , and 
return a juſt reward. And in truth there 
1s due tome ſuch a good, as may be ſuita- 
ble and convenient to, my perſon. And 
what is convenient to |a- man poor and be- 
nefic, who gives himſelf whally up to ad- 
moniſhing and urging you on to virtue,and 
therefore hath need to be exempted from 
other buſineſſes, that he may freely and 
without diſtraftions attend that good 
work ? Nothing doubtleſs 1s more conve- 
nient, Athenians, than that he be nouriſhed 

in 
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* The public Gra- jn the * Prytanenmn : and this 
nary or Srorenonle certainly With greater rea- 
ſon, thanit any of ye had 
in the Olympic games brought home Vito. 
ry either from the Horſe-race, or Chariots, 
whether of twoor four Horſes apiece. For 
he can but make ye to appear happy; but], 
to be really ſo: and he wants not a relief of 
aliments or food,but I do. If then,as equity 
and juſtice require, a due reward be to be 
defined and afſignd to me;ſthis trulyjwill be 
my reward ,* to befed at the charge of the 
State 1n the Prytarenm. 
While I ſay this,perhaps 
Forthis hisfreedom T ſeem to ſpeak as vainly, 
of claiming a main. 
renance from the as | was thought to ſpeak 
City , he gives this arrogantly and obſtinately 
ay a afore , when I declared a- 
of injiftice, though painſt that way of moving 
done agamithin ſe]. Tudges to commiſeration by 
prayers and ſupplications. But this, Atheni- 
ans, isnot ſo: but rather thus. My conſtant 
per{wafion and reſolve is , not to do injury 
willingly and knowingly to any man living; 
but I prevail not upon ye to believe this 
my profeſſion, for the time we ſpeak toge- 
ther, is but ſhort. When if ye had among 
yea Law, fuch asis in force among other 


Nations, concerning giving ſentence of 
dcatl 
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this death, that the ſpace ofnot only one , but 


{x Þ 
na 


0s 


very many daies, ſhould intercede betwixt 
the hearing of the cauſe, and pronouncing 
of Judgment in cauſes capital : doubtleſs ye 
would approve of my reaſons and plea: but 
nowin ſoſhort a time *tis not poſſible to 
waſh off the accuſations of ſo great crimes. 
Now being fixed inthis 
reſolution, not to do injury — _ why he 
toany, I am very far from jar imprifrnenr. 
doing it to my ſelf; that 1s, norfre; bur death. 
from pronouncing my ſelf - 
guilty of this evil, and affigning to my ſelf 
ſome other puniſhment in heu thereof. 
What? ſhall], as if I feared to ſuffer the pu- 
niſhment to which Azclitns adjudgeth me, 
C which I profeſs not to know whether it 
be good or cvil)chooſe inſtead thereof that 
which [ certainly know to be evil, & adjudg 
and condemn my ſelf to fufter itÞP Tmpriſor- 
ent 2 To what end ſhould I live in priſon, 
perpetually in flavery tothe will and com- 
mand of the Eleven? A pecuniary mult} 2 and 
remain in priſon until I have paid it?But, as I 
even now told ye, I have not mony where- 
with to pay a fine, Shall I ſuffer Exzle-for to 
this puniſhment ye will perhaps addict me. 
Certainly I were much in love with lite, 
Athemians , were I {o inconſiderate , as not 


tc} 
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to be adle to ſee, that if ye my Fellow-C;. 
tizens cannot endure the way of my conver. 
ſation and diſcourſes, but think them ſo of. 
fenſive and hateful toye, thatnow ye ſeek 
to be freed from them z others will leſs pa- 
tiently endure them. I am far from this, 
Athenians. Wiſely ſhould IT order my life 
indeed , if at this age departing from my 
City,and wandring to and fro in baniſhment 
through various Countries,[ ſhould prolong 
a miſerable life. So certainly the caſe ſtands; 
whereſoever I ſhall come , young men will 
hear me diſcourſing, as here they do. If 1 
repel them, they will on the other ſide ex- 
pel me, and bring their Elders todo ſo too: 
if Inot repel them , their Parents and Kin- | 
dred will for their ſakes expel me. Some ' 
man will ſay perhaps, what ? Socrates ; be- 
ing expulſed the City, canſt thou not live ſulent 
and quiet * What Iſhallſay, is of that na- 
ture, as hardly to be inſfinuated into the be- 
lief of ſome of ye; for if I tell ye, that for 
me to be ſilent, is to reſeſt God, and there- 
fore it is not poſſible I ſhould live in quiet ; 
ye will not believe me,as if diſſembling the 
matter in jeſt, But if Tſay this alſo; that 
it1s the ſupreme happineſs of man-kind,dai- 
ly to diſcourſe of virtue, and of thoſe other 
[excellent] things , concerning which ye 

hear 
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hear me diſputing, and examining both my 


ſelf and others, (for without ſuch ſcrutiny 
and examination, life 1s not hte) ye wil not 
give credit to me 3 and yet theſe are moſt 
certain truths, Athenians; though ſuch as 
cannot eaſily be wrought into your belief. 
And with the ſame difficulty truly amIT per- 
fwaded to pronounce my (elf worthy of a- 
ny puniſhment. For if I had monies by 
me, I would condemn my ſelf in ſuch a fine, 
as I ſhould be able to pay (for that I ſhould 
account no detriment to me) but I have no 
mony : unleſs ye ſhould proportion my fine 
to my ability z perhaps I ſhould make a 
ſhift to pay down a m4 
* of ſilver 3 and therefore ON =_ a of 
T fine my ſelf at that rate. Cel ana et 
Plato here, Athenians, and conteined half an 
Crito,and Critobulus, and 4- _ Arne nad 
pollodoris bid me offer the a mira : aſum equal 
price of thirty ming 3 and _ 5 —_ X., 
promiſe to be ſureties for of 20 fufers. * 
the paiment thereof. This 
ſum therefore | propoſe for my redemption, 
and they will be affiduous and competent 
ſareties for the paiment of it. | 
But now, Athenians , ye ſhall ere-long 
ſafter ignominy and reproach, brought upon 
your City by thoſe who defire to defame 
it 5 
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s the Atbenzans 
with their ingratfe murdered Socrates, a. 


tude,and inhumanity wiſe man. For tho I befar 
rowards him. froma wiſe man, yet they 
who ſeek to caſt this diſgrace upon ye, 
will fay Iam one, Would:ye have expe- 
ed but a little time, I ſhould have preven- 
ted this your infamy*, by dying of my ſelf 
by the courſe of nature ; for ye ſee my age, 
how far it is from |[ poſſibility of long] life, 
how nearly approaching to death. Theſe 
things I ſay,not to all of ye,but to thoſe only 
who have by their Suffrages doomed me to 
death : and to thoſe I again and again pro- 
claim the ſame, Ye think perhaps, Atheni- 
2ians , that I have loſt my 

- 003 eg cauſe for want of words,by 
A of his 4. Which I might have inch- 
ferſe, ned you to approve of my 
defenſe, hadI reſolved to leave nothing in 
this matter unalledged , that I might eſcape 
pumiſhment 3 but 'tis not ſo. I have loſt 
my cauſe imdeed for want,not of words, but 
of boldneſs and impudence, and that I was 
unwilling to ſpeak things that would have 
been moſt !gratcful and pleaſant to your 
ears : 1 particular, that ye might hear me 
wailng,and howling, and doing and ſpeak- 
ing what think highly unworthy of mc; 
{uch 
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ſuch as ye are accuſtomed to hear from 0- 
thers. But Teven then thought, I was ob- 
liged to do nothing indecent and diſhoneſt, 
in order to my evaſion from danger : nor 
doth it now repent me, that I made my de- 
fenſe in that manner. Nay TI had rather die, 
having made my defenſe in this manner, 
than live by making it in that , | abjectly 
and poorly.] For jneither 
in Judgement, nor in War, An honorabledeath 
ought any man to endea- (© 2 dinonorable 
vour to avoid death by any life. 
way or means whatſoever ; for in many 
Battels this is clearly evident , that death 
may be eaſily avoided, if aman, throwing 
away his arms, caſt himſclf a ſupplant at the 
feet of the vidtorious and purſuing enemy, 
and begg his life. There are alſo very ma- 
ny other arts and ſhifts of declining danger 
in all occurrents, and of avoiding of death ; 
if a man will adventure to ſay and do any 
thing, | however indecent and diſhonora- 
ble.] To avoiddeath,is not difficult, A4the- 
#ians: but 'tis very difticulsgindeed,to avoid 
1mprobity,whichruns on {ivifter than death. 
And now truly I, old and flow, am catcht 
by one that is flower | by death: but my 
accuſers, who are vehementand fierce, are 
overtaken by that which 1s [wifter, by 7»- 
probity. 
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probity. And now I go away, by your com- 
mand to ſuffer the penalty of death : but 
theſe men are by truth it ſelf condemned 
in the mul& of improbity and injuſtice. [ 
ſtand to the puniſhment appointed for me: 
and they ſtand to theirs. And theſe things 
ought ſo to be; and they have , in my opt- 
on , ſucceeded conveniently and oppor- 
tunely. | 
Now ye who have con- 
. Om = dewned me , T deſire to 
who had condem- fOre-teL you, as by Oracle, 
ned himhe prediis the calamities that ſhall 
mon cheers come upon ye : for F am 
putting an innocent NOW arrived at that [_ Cr1tl- 
man to death. Con- c2[] time, wherein men are 
cerning the event & 
of which prediti» MOlt able in the faculty of 
onxread Droger. Le Divining things to come 3 
ertius,1N vita Socrge- 
os, namely when they are dy- 
ing. I ſay then, O ye men, 
whoſoever ſhall put me to death, that ſoon 
after my death, puniſhments ſhall overtake 
ye, much more grievous than the death ye 
inflict upon me : for thereby ye now deſign 
to free your ſelves from the labour of gi- 
ving an account of your life - but the e- 
vent ſhall be altogether contrary ro your 
expectation, as Tatfirm. There ſhall riſe up 
to reprove ye, many, whom hitherto Thave 
repreſſed, 
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repreſſed, nor have ye felt them: and they 
ſhall ſo much the more ſeverely rebuke ye, 
by how much the younger ye arc; and ye 
ſhall be vehemently offended even to in+ 
dignation. For if ye think by killing mcn, 
to reſtrain and keep under thoſe , who are 
minded to upbraid and convince ye, that 
ye take a wrong courſe to prevent. that 
trouble ; and to reproach ye for your dif- 
honeſt life: ye are grofly miſtaken. For that 
way of freeing your ſelves, is neither fufft- 
ciently efbcacious,nor honeſt - but the beſt, 
moſt honorable, and eaſieſt way 1s this; not 
to hinder others , but to render your (clves 
virtuous to the higheſt degree. Having 
then thus  propheſicd to thoſe who have 
condemned me, I leave them. 

But to ye who have ab- 
ſolved me.,[ſhal gladly {peak To his Friends , he 
of what hath juſt now hap- 47ows his cont- 
4 . iic k c PPin S 
ned; while the Magiſtrates in his certh, and 
ſtay here imployed in other *Þ< prefignificarien 
: 1 th rcof by his Dx#- 

affairs, and I have a ſhort ,,.i".* 

reſpit , before I depart to 
the place where I] muſt dic 3 ani for fo ſhort 
a time do ye, Athenians, expect me; for no- 
thing hinders but we may {peak together, 
while we have the liberty. To you who 
are my Friends, I will declarc , what 1s the 
__ figmbicea» 
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ſignification of this my diſaſter. For, Judges, 
(and m calling ye Judges, I do ye but right) 
- there hath hapned to me an accident well 
worthy admiration. That preſaging and 
propictic Yoice of my Demoninm, frequent 
tom- at ſeveral timesof my life paſt, was 
wont to check and countermand me, even 
mn things of the leaſt moment, if I were a- 
bout ro enterpriſe any affair imprudently: 
but now theſe Occurrents , which ye ſee, 
have hapned unto me , which any one 
might imagine to be evilsin extremity : and 
yet that 7g of God hath not contradicted 
me, neither in the morning when I came 
forth, nor when I aſcended into the Pulpit 
[ or pleading chair] nor in my ſpeech, what- 
{deverT was delivering. In other ſpeeches, 
It did often interrupt me: butnow in this 
action, irno waics oppoſed me 1n any thing 
Iſaid or did. And what do I conceive to 
be the reaſon of this? T will explain it to ye. 
This event [| of my condemnation | is very 
happy to me. Weare not juſt Eſtimators 
of things, whoever of us think death to be 
an evil, Hereof, this hath been to me a 
great argument ; for doubtleſs that uſual 
fon would have refiited me, 1f Thad gone 
about any thing but what was truly good. 
Thus we may with certain judgment deter- 
mine 
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determine of the matter. A 
ſtronz hope poſleiles me, 
'tis happy for me, thatT am 
{ent to death ; for one of 
theſe two is abſolutely ne- 
cellary; Either death utterly 
deprives ns of all ſenſe , or 
by death we paſs from hence 
to another place, Where- 
fore, whether all ſcnſe ; be 
extinguiſhed, and death be 
like that ſleep, which ſome- 
times brings moſt calm qui- 
ct, without the | deluding ] 
phantaſms of Dreams;good 
Gods, what advantage it 1s 
to die! for T think , if any 
man were obliged to take 
particular notice of, and ſet 
apart that night, in which 
hetlept ſo profoundly and 
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That to good men, 
there can benothir g 
of evilin death; he 
proves by this D7- 
lemma, Either all 
ſenſe is extinguiſhed 
by death; or mens 
Souls remain after 
dearh, If there be 
noſcnſe, there muſt 
be eternal quiet; if 
rhe Scul turvive, 
then there muſt be 
a ſtare of extreme 
fcliciry to the Sculs 
of £004 men, in the 
ſociety of theBleſſed. 
Herce Seneca leems 
to have borrowed 
that rwo edged ar- 
gvment againſt fear 
cf death: Mors 0s 
aut confumit, aut 
emittit 5 emiſis mee 
liora reſtant , onere 
detratty, corſumptis 
n1bil reſtat, Epiſt, 
24, 


uictly , as not to be ſenſible of any the 
leaſt diſturbance from dreams; and then 
comparing it with all other nights, yea and 
daies too, of his whole life paſt, would ob- 
ſerve, which of all thoſe nights ordaies he 
had paſſed more (veetly and pleaſantly; I 
am of opinion, that not only a man of pri- 
vate and humble condition, but even the 
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greateſt of Kings, would find ſuch nights tg 
be eahily numerable, i compariſon of other 
whether daies or nights. If then death be 
but like ſuch a ſound and undiſturbed ſleep, 
I call it gaiz or advantage: for all time (temz 
to be nothing more than one night. But 
if it be true ( as | wiſe] men have affirmed 
and taught) that deathis a paſſzng hence into 
thoſe places or regions, which the deceaſed 
inhabit: *tis more happy for thee, when 
thou ſhalt have eſcaped from thoſe who 
will have themſelves to be accounted Judg- 
es, to come to thole who are rightly called 
Judges, and who are ſaid there to fit in * 
judgment, Afinos, and Radamanthus, and 
Aacuns, and Triptolexyzus, and all other Demi- 
£ods,who lived juſtly and with faith. Is ſuch 
a change, ſuch a mygration as this, to be va- 
lued at nothing? ( Then to converſe with 
Orphens, and Auſens, and Hefiod and Homer; 
who of us would not prefer ſuch a tate of 
life to that of this ? For my part, I would 
che, if 1t were poſtible, many times over, 
tofind the fatisfaCtions I ſpeak of, How 
much ſhall I be delighted, when I ſhall meer 
with Palamedes, with Ajax the Son of Tela- 
1011, and others circumvented by judgment 
of unjuſt men, and compare their caſes with 
my own? Thrs,I think, will not be unplea- 
ſant 
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ſant: but this will be moſt pleaſant, tizere al- 
ſo to ſind one who examines and tries every 
one whois wiſe 5 and who thinks himſclr 
wiſe, butis not ſo: how nuch rather, Judg- 
es, will a man find out him, who brought 
a numerous Army againſt Troy, or Uliſſes, 
or Syfiphns, or very many others both men 
and Women ? with whom freely to talk 
and converſe , to compare opinions, and 
make inquiries,is a thing'of valt and infinite 
wiſdom. And yet they who are there, are 
not put to death for ſo doing ; and are 1n 
many other reſpeds far happier than theſe 
our Citizens , and for ever after immortal : 
If atleaſt tho!= things that are ſaid | of the 
ſtate of the Soul after death'] be true. 

But it becomes you alſo, -. 
O ye Judges , to conceive |, Tb hioman 
noble hopes of death,and to from theſrppoſition 
be fully perſwaded in your © the people warh 

. . . vhom he had then 
minds of the verity of this, +» go. For.as tohis 
that nothing of evill can e- on pr TY 
wer come to a good man, nei- gry, and coratn, as 
ther living nor dead: and the immortality of 
that his concerns are never Tens minds or ſouls, | 
With the ſame cau- 


negleFed by the/Gos. Nor tion Seret2 alſo 

| ſaich; & fortaſſe ( /# 
modo ſapient im vera {ama il, veripita; nos locus altquis } 
quim putamne perifſe,vremiſſ.cs eſt, Epiit, 63, 


_ have 
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have theſe things ſhapned to me by chaxce; 
but certain and evident 1t1s tome, that tv 
die, and to be freed from buſinctlcs,is better 
and more conducible to me. And for this 
reaſon, that Divize fer hath not at all ayer- 
ted me: Nor am T angry either with my 
Judges who condemned me, or. with my 
Accuſers; though they condemned an:! ac- 
cuſed me not with deſign to render my con- 
dition more happy and tranquill 5 bur 
thinking thereby to bring ſome great in- 
commodity or calamity upon me 3 wherein 
I have juſt cauſe to complain of them. But 
| In $ne he recon. £218 Only T begg of them, 
mendsto his Judges that if my Sos, when they 
the tuition 'of his are grown up, be trouble- 
Rs, har hes ſome to them in the ſame 
mighrbe ivſtruted matters wherein I have 
er than ater diſquieted and offended 
mulate riches, them, they would ſeverely 
puniſh them : chiefly if they 
ſeem to take more care either of riches, or 
the like [ tranſitory] thing, than of virtues 
| they ſeem tobe ſomething, when they are 
nothing ;z I would have ye reprehend and 
convince them, asT have reprehended you : 
if they neglect things neceſlary , to be ſoli- 
citous about things unneceſſary , and pre- 
tend to be what they are not; ſharply re- 
Prove 
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prove them. Which if ye ſhall do, both I 
and mySons ſhal obrain from you a jult and 


.- - þ 
lawful benefit. But 'tis now time to Ue- 


Part ; Ito my death, ye to life 3 and whe- 


ther of the two is better, I thinz is Known 
only to God, 


The End of Socrates his Apolcsy. 


Axlomus Moral 
Collected ont of Socrates his Apology. 


I. Fudge is to. conſider , not 
/ \ the Elegancy, but Truth of 
what is {aid before him. 
2. The good Education of Youth, 
13 of very great Importance - to the 
Common-wealth. 

Humane wildom is not to be 
much valued . becauſe God alone is 
truly wile ; and among men,he ouly 
deſerves to be reputed wile, who con- 
{cious of his own ignorance, profel- 


F 4 {ſeth 
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ſeth to know nothing certainly , but 
that he knows nothing 

4. The Station and Office theg 
Cod hath aſſigned to us in this Life, 
we are to defend and maintain, tho 
we thereby incur the greateſt incom- 
modittes and dangers : and we ought 
ro have no conſideration either of 
death, or any other terror , when 
Shame and Diſhonour is to be ayoi- 
ded. Nor are thoſe things to be fea- 
red, which we do nor certainly know 
ro be Evil : but only thoſe which we 
do'certainly know to be Evil, name- 
ly not to obey the Commands of 
God, and to do unjultly. 

s. To be converſant in Affairs of 


State, * 1s full of dan- 
* A precept deli» | 


vered alſo by Epicus ger. 
'u, cos mATW- & Tt is both indecent 


Geo far, nonad rem - 

police aceifirom and unjuſt, for Fudges 
Spientem , and in« 

culcated even by C;-ero himſelf 3 Omnia ſua cauſa farere 
ſaprentes; Remp. cape (ere hominem 101 oportere,” &c, Orat.or0 


£?» * 
OLXs, 
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to be moved and. ſeduced by the 


Charms of Eloquence or Tears : for 
they onghr ro be | &T7g00@TKpTY 09 
am ] no reipecters of perions, and 
without paſtion: and {o to gire judg- 
ment, not from their own ffeCzons, 
bur from the merit of the Cauſe , aid 
accordiag to Law, 

7. An honorable Death is alwajes 
to be preferred to a diſhonorable 
Lite. | 

8, Since God takes care of human 
Afﬀairs,and chiefly of Good men: no 
Evil can come to Good men, neither 
living nor dead. 

9. Weare not to be immoderate- 
ly angry with our Enemies , nor to 
hate them,although guilty of Crimes 
againſt us, and certainly to ſuffer the 
puniſhments reſerved for theme 


N% 
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| 7 4. " PHEDON, 


SECLACASIONSS ASS 


A DIALOGUE 


Concerning the 
Immortality of Mans Rational Soul. 


AND 


Admirable Conſtancy of $0E RATE $ 
at his Death. 


bi ——— 


The AkGumMrNT 
Out of SEARANUS. 


LATO here zytrodnceth Phedo, re- 
P counting to Echecrates , the Philoſo- 

phical Diſcourſes delivered by Socra- 
tes, the very day wherein he fuffered death by 
a draught of poyſon: wherein he ſhewed both 
his invincible magnanimity in embracing 
death with perfe&® tranquility of mind ; and 
his mot certain perſwaſion of the immortality 
of the Rational Soul. By this eminent Ex 
ample then, and fromthe month of that true 
Hcro t that time enconntrine that Gyant 

0 
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of Terrors, death ( when the julement and 

ſayings of men much inferier to Socrates , ix 
point of wiſdom , are commonly reputed &@ra- 
culous ) Plato proves the Humane Soul to be 
inmmortal,and declares his opinion concerning 
the tate and condition thereof, after its ſepara= 
tion from the body. 

The Theſis therefore , or capital deſign of 
this Dialogue, ſeems to be two-fel-1: firſt to 
evince, that death owi;ght to be contemned; 
and then that the Soul is, by the prerogative 
of its nature exempt from the power of 
death. And from the latter, as the more no- 
ble and auguſt part , the whole Dia'ogne bor- 
rows its Tytle | Tei 4vx4s] de Animo , of thes 
Soul. 

The Contents thereof are partly moral ; 72 

that it teaches the contempt of death, and con- 
ſtant adherence to virtue 5 partly Metaphylſi- 
cal, or Theological; for that it treats of the 
excellency of the Soul, and of God. To theſe 
are added alſy Ornamental parts , viz. a de- 
cent Introduction, and accurate Narration of 
the remarkable manner and circumſtances of 
Socrates his death. 

of theſe ſo various parts, the Oeconomy or 
Order 3s conciſely this. Some Philoſophers, 
Friends to Socrates, viſiting him in the pri- 
for, the la$t day of his life, and talking ſami- 

; [ arly : 
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liarly together : the clue of their conſercnce 
oon leads them to this uſeful queſtion 5 Whe- 
ther a wiſe man ought to fear death 2 of 
this , Socrates firs diſputing with leſs cogent 
Reaſons , and tranſtently determining that 
other doubt , Whether it be lawful for a man 
to kill himſelf 2 opportuncly, and after his 
grave way of arguing,reſu nes &proceeds inthe 
former enquir; about deſpiſing death. Concern- 
ing which the ſurtme of his reaſoning is this, 
Since the principal duty of a Philoſopher is, 
daily to meditate upon Death, 7..e. to with- 
draw and divide his Mind or Soul from his 
body, and the exorbitant deſires thereof, Cand 
death is defincd to be only a ſeparation of the 
Soul from the Body ) and that after this frail 
and mortal life is at an end, there remains a 
full and ſolid felicity to be enjoyed by thoſe 
who have here truly and fincerly embraced the 
Study of Wiſdom : there is no reaſon why he 
ſhould fear death, but good cauſe rather why he 
ſhould wiſh and long for it: becanſe being 
thereby freed and ſecured from all importune 
and inſatiable Iuts of the body,wherewith the 
Soul is here intaneled and fettered; he ſhould 
inſtantly paſs to a ſecond and better life, and 
therein attain to a full andperfed knowleds of 
Hiſdow. Which he now remonſtrates,he moſt 
aſſuredly cxpeifed to enjoy immedzatly ow 

AS 
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his death , and ſo, his body being diſſolved, to 
become conſummately happy: So from the con+ 
ſequence of this concluſion, there naturally a+ 
riſeth anew diſpute, about the Souls ſurviving 
the Body. For, if the Soul exi$t not after 
death, all diſſertation concerning future feli- 
city or infelicity, muſt be vain and ab- 
ſard. | 

Of this moſt important conference about the 
immortality of the Soul, there are three parts: 
One poſitively aſſerts the Soul to be eſsentially 
immortal: the Second refutes the contrary 
opinions : the Third teaches the uſe and ad- 
vantages of the belief of the Souls immor- 
tality. | 

The FIRST part then of this excelent Do- 
drine of Plato ( and of Socrates foo , from 
whom he ſeems to have learned it ) concerning 
the Souls immortality, is Apodictical or De- 
monſtrative. And yet he ſo prudently and 
cirenmſpetly manages his forces , as to begin 
the combat with a Forlorn of lighter Reaſons; 
and then bring up as it were a phalanx of 
Stronger and more preſſang arguments.to aſſure 
the Viory : which indeed is his proper and 
peculiar method of convincing. His lighter 
Reaſons he advances, partly from the DoFrine 
of the Pythagoreans, of the tranſmigrati- 
on of Souls into new bodies, which they cal- 


led 
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bed | vere lixar ] Tranſanimation , and 
[mere ooadlary] Tranſcorporation: partly 
from his private conceipt , that knowledge is 
but memory, and to leam ozxly to remember. 
From theſe opinions (T ſay ) conjoyn d into one 
complex arenment, he concludes, firlt that the 
Soul was exiſtent by it ſelf, before it came to 
be gneſt or inmate to the body and then that 
the ſame will exi$t alſo apart, when ſeparated 
from that its Lodging or Tune, and is therefore 
ir1yrortal. His more \olid and Nervous ar- 
euments, by which he more accurately and con- 
wincingly demonſtrates the Souls eternal ſubſt- 
ſtence, are drawn from the very effence of the 
Soul it ſelf, viz. that being imple or void of 
compoſition, it xmſt by neceſſary conſequence be 
alſo indifloluble or incapable of deſtruFion. 
For , preſuming it tobe made after the Exem- 
plar or Image of God, who is Simple, Pure, 
immutable, Inviſible : he thezxce infers , that 
the Soul is | Euyy&n x 0poyery | congenial and 
homogenial to God, 1.e. likewiſe uncomponnd, 
inviſible, immortal : in fine, that it is ( ſuo 
tamen modo) sf the ſame nature with the Su- 
pream Being, which he calls To%, G5 T' a- 
2&9 v, euro T0 xc\vv, that 3s God. Hence he 
concludes, that though the Soul, while obliged 
to ſojourn inthe Body, be neceſſitated to uſe the 
miniſtry and ſervice of its varions Oreans;and 


19 


fo le neerly afteGed with the paſſions and othey 


alterations incident therennto, by reaſon of the 
cloſe conjun@ion betwixt them : yet notwith- 
Standing, upon the diſſolution of that ligue or 
conjun@ion, it doth inſtantly fly away,and re- 
turn to that its primary and cognate ]dea, 
God : inthe mean time Fill conſerving its 
own ſimple, incorruptible nature. And this is - 
the ſubſtance of the firlt part of this ſublime 
diſpute. 

The SECOND # a Refutation of Op:n1075 
7mpugning the immortality of the Soul : which 
are chiefly two One, that affirms the Soul to 
be an Harmony, that zs originally compoſed, 
and reſulting from the conformation and ſy- 

ſtem of the corporeal ſenſes : and therefore as 
it hath its beginning from, ſo it mnt alſo pe- 
riſh together with the body. Another, which 
allows the Soul to be indeed more laſting than 
the Body, and ſoto furvive it > yet will not 
have it to be indiſſoluble, but to decay by de- 
grees, and at length utterly to periſh, from its 
own natural weakneſs. This laſt Error Plato, 
in the perſon of Socrates, ſolidly refutes 5 fur- 
ther alleging , that the Immortality of the 
Soul is clearly manifeſt even fron the true no- 
tion of Cauſes, 1.e, of a Primary cauſe, 
namely God; and of Second or proxim cau- 
ſes, by right reaſon duly inveſtigated. Where 


he 
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he opportunely evinceth it to be highly unreaſs: | 
rable, ſo to acquieſce in the re-ſearch of ſe. | 
cond cauſes, as to relinquiſh the firit and prin- | 
cipal : and then proceeds to teach, that there | 
are two kindes of Cauſes 5 one, principal, or | 
Supreme , and in truth cauſe of all Cauſes, 
which gave both being and efficacy to all 0: 
thers; Others, Secondary, which are not truly 
| &10u] Canſes, but only [ Evetlou] Adjuvants, 
impowred, diſpoſed, and regulated by the firit, 
all fſach as God hath made ſubordinate to him- 
ſelf, to the end that the virtue and energy of 
his power might extend even tous. From the 
Reaſons therefore of theſe different Canſes, Pla- 
to infers the Soul to be immortal. Whence by 
a gentine tranſition,he proceeds to the 

THIRD part of the Diſputation or Confe- 
rence, which concerns the ſtate or condition 
of the Soul, aſter this ſhaddow of life is vaniſh- 
ed,or (as he ſaith ) apudinferos 3 thereby un- 
derſtanding | A\uregor Piov ] a ſecond Life, 
whereof he treats more amply m Timxo ; in 
this arening thus. Seeing that in this tumul- 


tuous Life, there every day ariſe infinite diſor- 


ders in Humane affairs, and events apparent- 
ly inconhjtent with Equity and Juſtice ſo ' 
tht good and pious men ſuffer various affli- 
ions and oppreſſuons; and on the contrary, 
unrighteous and impions men flouriſh in de- 


lights 
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lights and proſperity: | reaſon requires,that af- 
ter this ſcene of Inequality is withdrawn, after 
this Life ( the uſe whereof is in common to all 
712n, both good and evil ) is expired, there 
ſheuld ſucceed another, wherein 3s to be made 


a juit diftinion of the good from the bad, 


hat ſo theſe may be adjudged to condien 
puniſhment, and thoſe rewarded with felicity, 
according to their deſerts. And hence he collec, 
that there are but two paths wherein all 1or- 
tals walk: One leading to eternal happineſs, 
the other ro endleff miſery. This much this 
our wiſe Ethnic plainly diſcerned by the meer 
light of nature , by right reaſon : more he conld 


ot perceive without rayes of light ſupernatu- 


ral, We are not therefore to arraign him of 
7enorance ,, but rather to applaud bis ſingular 
modeſty, in that in the clefe of his diſconr(: 
about rewards and puniſhments after «.: th, he 
adventures upon no conjeftiral deſcriptions of 
the places,qualities,clegrees, SC. of either : but 
leaving all ſuch to Pocte,ingeniouſly profeſſeth, 
he thought it not to be the part of a mail endew- 
ed with ſound TJudement, to 1fira any tine 
concerning thoſe inſcrutable ſecrets , and re- 
ſerves of Divine Juſtice. Only he beld it nc- 
ceſſary , that the zninds of men be deeply im- 
bited with eſtabliſhed and certain perſwafions 
of rewards and puniſ{ments to come: ti at 


Jo 
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# 
fo they may be inflamed with love of Virtne, Pp 


which he defines to be the true and only way to 


future felicity 5 and reclaimed from Vice , the 
high way to future infelicity. And this he 


declares to be the uſe and advantage of hi; 


Defrine of the Souls immortality: namely, 


that we may be induced tolearn, and aſſidu- ' 


onfly fellow the way that leads to that * appy 
life 5 and carefully awcid that of miſer, . The 
former he deffrres to be true and ſolid ©. my 
eds if Wiſdom : the NobleSt part whereof is 
this, that Divorcine and Alicnating our mind 
from all co.:merce with corporcal affetions, 
ard ſenſual pleaſnr's 5 we fix it intirely upon 
the cor templation of Gol, and hold it per- 
petually exerciſed in that Divine Meditas 
tion. 

This being the great duty of an, and moſt 
ſatisfattory itmployment of a Reaſonable Sont; 
he opportunely admoniſheth every one. to make 


it alſo his principal care and ſtudy, to be dili-_ 


gently converſanttherein: alwaies animating 
himſelf with this nobleſr of hopes.that after the 
ſhort and anxious race of this life is finiſhed, 
he ſhall infallibly attain unto that immortal 
Happineſs, of which he hath now diſconrſed. 
And to fringe this his log Web of Speculations 
Philoſophical , with a grateful refleFion upon 
the Heroic Virtues of his martyr d Maſter, 

Socrates; 
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Socrates 3 after a conciſe Hiſtorical Narra- 
tion of the zanner and circumitances of his 
Death ; he concludes with this glorious Cha- 
racter of him 5 that notwithſtanding he had 
been Oppreſſed and Condemned by the exoy 
and inhumanity of the Athenians, he was 
7n truth the Wileſt, and moſt Virtuous of all 
Man-kind. 
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Perſons of the Dialogue; 


Echecrates, Phedon , Apollodorus, S9- 
crates, Cebes, Simmias, Crito, Ex- 
ccutioner. 


Decorum proper to Phedon,preient with 


Dialogues, and by : 
nat1ral conſequence Socrates, that ver y 


of the diſcourſe, Ic. day wherein he drank the 


ding the mird to his np . ao 
crank  argrnens 1. ſon in the Priſon? or 


here diſcuſſed. firſt have 4$on heard it from 
recounts the c71cum ſome other ? 


ftznces that are pers 
rineat thercunto , Phe. T was then preſent, 


viz, when Socrates Fehecrates. 
: co death, 
was put to de Ech. And what ſaid that 


who were then pre» R , 
ſcnr,and upon what | brave ] man before his 


his Di 3 
ee re hebais death? what end made he? 


aroſe. for that I would willingly 
hear. But yet none of the Phliaſtars hath 
of late gone to Athens, nor any ſtranger 

- come 


The Proem,wherein 
P/2to,obſerving the | | Checrat. Were you, 
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come from thence to us, who could relate 
any thing of certainty concerning, theſe 
matters; only they report him to be dead 
by a draught of poyſon 3 but nothing 
more. 


Phe. Have ye not heard what men ſaid 


of his Judgement , how that was ordered 
and managed ? 

Ech. That we have indeed heard; for a 
certain man gave us a narration thereof : 


But this ſeemed wonderfully ſtrange to us, 


that his arraignment and condemnation be- 
ing paſt a good while ſince, he ſhould be re- 
ported to ſuffer death after ſolong a reſpit. 
What was the reaſon of this, Phedo 2 

Phe. A certain accident intervened, Eche- 
crates; 1t hapned, that the very next day af- 
ter Judgment had been given upon him,the 
ſtern of the ſacred ſhip,which the Athenians 
annually ſend to Delos, was with uſual pomp 
and folemnity Crown'd. 

Ech. What Ship 1sthat ? 

Phe. That wherein (as the Athenians (a1) 
Theſes long ago brought thoſe fourteen 
young men into Crete, and (ave both them 
and him{elt': and they then made a Vow 7as 
the tradition gocs)) that if they return=d 1n 
ſafety, they would yearly celebrate a Feaſt, 
and Offer Sacrifice to Apo/o in Delos, in me- 

G 3 mory 
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mory of their preſervation, which they call | 
b.agizv, the Sacrifice of Inſpection,and every 
year Solemnize,by ſending that ſhip thither. 
Now when they have begna the celeÞra- 
tion of this Feaſt of Tyſpe&ion , 'tis by law 
provided, that the City be 1n the mean ti91c 
expiated, andno man put to death by 514b- 
lic decree, until the Ship hath bcen as 72:95, 
andis returned home again : in whici Voy- 
age ſometimes long time ts ſpent, eſpecially. 
when they meet with contrary Winds. The 
beginning of this Inſpe&tion 1s, when the 
Prieſt of Ap2/o crowns the ſtern of the thip: 
and this fell ont to be performed upon the 
very day wherein (asI faid ) Judgment was 
given upon Socrates, Which 1s the-reaſon 
why ſolong a time intervened betwixt his 
condemnation and death; he being all that 
while kept in priſon. 

Ech. But what of his death, Phedon2 what 
were his ſpeeches and actions 2 were —any 
of his Kindred and Friends with him 2 did 
the Magiſtrates permit them to be preſent, 
or died he alone, deprived of their com- 

any ? 

Phe. They did permit them : and there 
were with him ſome, yea many of his. 
Friends. | 

Ech. Well then, Ipray, do your devoir 

| to 
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to recount us the whoſe matter fully and 
plainly 3 if ar leaſt your leiſure will per- 
mit. 

Phe, Thave leiſure, and will endeavour 
to give ye the beſt account I can', of all paſ- 
ſages. For to remember Socrates, and to 
ſpeak my ſelf, or hear another ſpeak of him, 
is the moſt delightful entertainment in the 
world, | 

Ech. And you ſhall find us alſo, Phedor, 
in the ſame manner afte&ted and diſpoſed to 
hear you. . Wherefore go on,and do your 
beit to relate the whole itory. 

Phe. Truly being then p: eſencg,l was alle- 
ec! in 2 very ſtrange mant:or : For cormi- 
erati-# moved me not at all, asbeing pre- 
ſent at the death of a man r-arly Related 
to me: For to :32 he ſremed happy, Eche- 
crates, both by his deportment, and ' his 
ſerenc conformity, and alſo by his diſcour- 
ſes: ſo undauntedly and bravely he ſubmit- 
ted to death. that it then came into my mind 
that he deſcended not to the thades below, 
without ſome Divine power, and therefore 
would when he came thither, live in happi- 
neſs, if ever any man elſe did. I did not then 
much pitty him, as became one that was ſpe- 
Ctator of ſoſad and doletul a Tragedy : nor 
was I on theotherſide(enſible of that plca- 
G 4 {ure 
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ſure, wherewith we were wont to be affe. 


ded, when we were ſeriouſly imployed in 
Philoſophical conferences , though at that 
very time alſo we were carneltly occupied 
in {ich ; but was variouſly agitated by a 
diſagreeable and contrary paſltion. A certain 
unuſual pleaſure mixt with grief, ſurpriſed 
me, thinking he was ſo ſoon to die. Aid all 
we who werepreſent, felt the {ſame contuij- 
on of oppoſite affe&tions, now {iniiing, now 
weeping, cſpectally Apol/odorys: you know 
the man, and his manners. 
Eſch. I know him well. 


Phe. In this manner was he then diſpoſed: | 


but truly I and others were perturbed. 
Elch. Who were there, Phedoz £ 
Phe. Ofour Citizens , there were this 
AApollodorys, and Critobylus, and his Father 
Crito: Hermogenes allo, and Epigenes, and 
<A [chines , and Antiſthenes , With Cteſeppus 
the Pxanian,and Merexens,and ſome other 
of the Natives: but Plato, I think, was 
fick. 
. Ech. Were there any ſtrangers with 
im? - 


Phe. There were. $17:141195 the Theban, 


and Celes, and Phedowides : and Enclid, and 
Terpſ.on, Megarcniians: 

Ech. What? was not Ariſtippss there,and 
Elcombrotus ? | Phe. 
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Phe. No; *twas ſaid, they were in Zg- 
214. 
Ech. Was any other there ? 
Phe. Thoſe whom I have named, were 
all. ; 
Ech. Well, what diſcourſes paſſed among 
them ? 
Phe. T will endeayour to recount to ye 
all that paſſed from firſt to laſt. In the dates 
precedent, I and ſome others were wont to 
viſit Socrates frequently «* meeting toge- 
ther early in the morning, in the Judgment 
Hall, where his cauſe had been tried, for it 
{ſtood next to the priſon. There we daily 
expected, until the priſon doors were ope- 
ned ; paliling the time in walking and talk- 
ing together the while, for 'twas pretty 
late before the priſon was opened. When 
the doors were unlocked, we went in to 
Socrates, and many times paſſed the whole 
day with him. On the day of his Suffer- 
ing, we came to vilit himjearlier than we 
uſed : for the day before, when we retired 
from the priſon in the evening , we had 
heard, that the ſacred ſhip was arrived from 
Delos: and thereupon agreed among our 
elves to come to Socrates ſooner than our 
cultom was, and indeed we did {G : but the 
Door-keeper, who formerly uſed to obey 
us, 
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us, came forth, and bid us have patience a 
while, nor to enter till he called us. For now 


(faith he) the Eleven Officers are taking off 


Socrates his Fetters, having commanded that 
he Die this day. So after a ſhort ſtay , he 
returned, and gave us admittance : Being 


entred, we found Socrates unfettered, and | 


Xantippe (whom you know) holding an In- 
fant in her arms, and ſitting by Socrates. Ha- 
ving ſeen, and ſaluted us, and faid ſome ſuch 
things as Women uſe to ſpeak {\ out of ci- 
vility]now Socrates, ſaith {he,this is the laſt 
time your Friends ſhall ſpeak to you , and 
you to them: and he turning his eyes upon 
Crito, 1 defire Crito, fand he,that one of you 
would Icad away this Woman into ſome 
other place. Her therefore weeping and 
lamenting, the Servants of Cr:ito led away. 


But Socrates (itting upon a little Bed, with 


one Jegg reſting upon his other thigh, rub- 


bed his legg, ſaying the while; how abſurd. 


dos that ſeem , which men 


Cee, GC pleaſant! and how won- 
C2 e Picd- . 
fare he f:ir id 11:3 derfully ſtrange is the na- 


leggs. ſoon after his ture of whats unpleaſant,ſo 


Fertcrs had heen r2- , 

ken oft reflu &sup>n 28 £O be perceived contra- 
the effriry betwizr 

pleaſure and p17», and their viciſſitude ; intimating, that the 


condition of human life is ſuch, as to be led in a round of 


plcaſure and pain a/ternately ſucceedivg. 


*Y 
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ry to what's pleaſant ! ſo that nature would 
not have a man atfeted with both at once; 
but if any man purſue , and take one of 
them, he is compelled for the moſt part to 
take the other allo ; as if they were both 
fitly contained in one head ; andI believe 
that Z#ſ3p, if he had taken notice of the 


| thing, would have compoſed a Fable of it, 


namely, that God, when he attempted to re- 
concile theſe two Enemies, Pleaſure and 
Pain, making War each againſt other , but 
could not efiectit, bound their heads toge- ' 
ther, ſo that where either comes, the other 
alſo muſt follow, as ſeemed to me evennow; 
for while my Fetters were upon my leggs, I 
had pain there,and the pain vaniſhing away 
upon the remove of my Fetters, pleaſure 
{cems immediatly to ſucceed it. . And you 
have opportunely put me in mind of this, 
anſwered Cebes, by Jove,Socrates; for a good 
while ſince many have askea me, and Eve- 
z#5 lately, concerning the Poems you have 
of late made, particularly the Fables of 
A ſop, you have turned into Verſes, and a 
Hymn to Apollo : for what reaſon you com- 
poſed thoſe Poems,fince you came into this 
place, when you never before addicted 
your ſelf to Poetry. If therefore you will 


have me givean an[wer to Fverys, when he 
ſhall 
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ſhall again interrogate me ("as I am confi- | 
dent he will ) tell me, I pray , what anſwer | 
T ſhall make to him. Tell him, repliess9- 


Another occaſional 
refle&ion touching 
ſome poetical Eſ- 
faies made by S9- 
crates, during the 
time of his impri- 
{ſonment;whereof he 
gives this reaſon, 
that having becn by 
Preams frequently 
admoniſhed , to 
learn Mu{c;, and be- 
ing doubtful, whe- 
ther the muſec of 
philoſophy, to which 

e had alwaies ſtu+ 
diouſly addied 
himſelf, or rhar of 
poetry were thereby 
meant, he thoughr 
1t his duty, before 
his departure, to 
compoſe Verſes,l[cſt 
he m1ghr offend, by 
omirting 'to fulfil 
that Divine com- 
mand in this ſenſe 
alſo, 


crates, the truth, Cebes: that | 
T have done this, not out 
of deſign to emulate him 
and his Writings, (for that 
I know would be extream- 
ly difficult) but to make tri- 
al, what might be the ſenſe 
of ſome Dreams , and to 
know if they injoyn'd me 
this kind of 24vſec. For very 
often heretofore in my life, 
the ſame Dream occurred 
to me; when appearing to 
me ſometimes 1n this, ſome- 
times in that figure or re- 
preſentation, it {till inculca- 
ted to me the ſame thing - 
alwates ſaying, ſtudy Muſic 
Socrates,and practiſe it. And 
I thought what I did in the. 
paſt time of my life, to be 


the very thing that my Dream commanded, 
and by rencrated Injundtions urged : and 


as they who by 
running Aa race, 
the ſame tome, 


repeated thouts incite men 
{o I thought my Dream did 
by frequent admonitions 
inculca- 
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inculcating its command, that T ſhould ap- 
r plymy ſelf to Aſc; for as much as Philo- 
-  ſophy isthenobleſt and moſt excellent 244- 
ft fic. While Tdidthis,and ſentence of death 
q 

| 


"had now been pronounced againſt me, and 


the Feaſt of Apollo forbad me to die: I 
thought fit by no means to diſobey the in- 
junction of my Dream, even though Iinter- 
preted it to concern the 2wlgar Muſic : but 
to do according to the preſcript thereof. 
For I thought it ſafer , not to depart from 
hence, before I had in that manner alſo, to 
ſome degree performed my Vow; obeying 
my Dream, by making Verſes. The firſt 
Poem I made therefore, was to that God 
whoſe Feaſt this was. * Af- 

ter that devout care of * The beginning of 
God, conceiving it decent #17. Piezer. 
for a Poet, if he ought to vita Socrart. 
be reputed worthy of that 

name, to compole Fables,not Orations; and 
being my ſelf unskiltful in the art of inven- 
ting Fables: Itherefore made an Ellay up- 
on the Fables of Z#ſop, which I had by me, 
and knew, of thoſe that firſt came to 
hand. 

This, Cebes,] would have _ . 
you report to Every * and gowing aitpurs 
wiſh him health , bidding deduced naturally 
him 


/ 
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from the clue of the 
conſcrence.Let Eve- 
us folfow me (faith 
Socrates) in death; 
for beirg he is a 


philo/ophcrhe ought 


neicher © Fill hime 
{elf,nort9 feardearh. 
Hence are ſtarted 
two C'[tipnr;,Whes 
ther S elfemurder be 
2 crimc? and how a 
phileſopherſtands ob- 
liged not to fear 
death? Now this 
Prenns was a Sys 
phiſt, fond of rhe 
pleaſures of this 
life, and an adverſa- 
ry to the Dudarine 
of S25:rates; and 
therefore fit to Hz 
anſwered by lam 
thus 7r9n7eally, atten 
rhe uſual manner of 
Socrates.; 


him , if he be wiſe, to fol ! 
low me ; forT go hence, as 
I think, this very day, the 
Athenians (0 commanding, | 
Here $Simmigas 1nterrupts 
him, ſaying, what advice is 
that, Socrates , you give to 
Evenus IT have had con- 
verſation with him a long 
time 3 butas muchas I can 
fore-ſee , he will not be ve- 
ry forward to follow your 
counſel in this particular, 
What, ſaith Socrates, is not 
Evenus a Philoſopher 2 He 
leems to be one, replies 
Simmigs : and therefore 
laithSocrates,he & whoever 
elic embraccth the ſtudy of 


Phile{ophy, as he ought , will not decline 
death, and yet will not think himſelf ob- 
liged to lay violent hands upon himſelf; for 
this they ſay, 151io wates lawful. And fay- 
ing this, he let down his leggs from the lit- 
tle Bed to the ground, and fitting in that 
poſture, purſued the remainder of his dil 
courſe. Cebes asked him then , what fay 
you, Socrates 2 that jt 1s a crime for a man 
to lay violent hands npon himſelf; and yet 


that 
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that a Philoſopher is willing to follow him 
who dies? To whom Socrates; what, Cebes? 
have ye,you and $7mias , heard nothing 
concerning theſe matters, after {o familiar 
converlation with Philolaus? Nothing, $0- 
crates, I aſſure you. WhatT have heard,it 
will not be ungrateful to me to recount, ſee- 
ing nothing ſeems more agreeable to him 
who is ready to ſet forth towards ſome 
place, than ro meditate upon, and ſpeak of 
what concerns either his Journey , or the 
condition he expects to be in at the end of 
it, ſuch as we are able to conceive before- 
hand: and of what Subject can we more 
uſefully diſcourſe, until the ſetting of the 
Sun 2? Now as for what they ſay, that it is 
criminal to kill ones ſelf; thatindeed I have 
long ſince heard , not only from Philolans 
(as yon asked me ) when he lived among 
us, but from ſome others al{o, that it is a ne- 
farious at : but whyit ſhould be ſuch, I 
have underſtood nothing of certainty from 
any. But be of good cou- _ _ : 

- . - . Tine fr queſtion, 
rage [replies Socrates | POL muither ſelf-murder 
haps you ſhall hear the rea- be crimina!, or not; 


'1,, argued Socratically, 
ſon by and by . Mean while that is proand cox; 


and then determinedby theſe two fundamental reaſons;God 
rakes care of us; and we are his by right of poſſeſſion; theres 
lore tis double impiety to lay violent hands upon our 
ſc]ves. 


this 


command, would you be angry with him, 
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this perchance may ſeem ſtrange, that this 
among other things ſhould be univerſally 
true, without exception 3 that no calamity 
can befal a man ſo great and intollerable.,as 
that it may be better for him to dic,tharrto 
live : and to men in ſuch a caſe, is it incon- 
ventent to affirm, that it is impiety in them, 
rather to confer this benefit upon them- 
ſelves, than to expe it from the hand of a- 
nother ? And Cebes gently ſmiling , be it 
known to Jove , ſaid he in his own Dialed, 
* you have ſaid well. $0 
it ſeems, ſaith Socrates, to 
be inconſiſtetit with reaſon. 
That darkſom and abftruſe ſpeech which is 
carried about concerning this matter, vis. 
that we men are placed in a certain ſtation 
and guard, from which we ought not upon 
any pretext whatever to free our (elves,nor 
to abandon our charge , ſeems to me to be 
truly great , and ſuch as cannot cafily be 
underſtood and comprehended : ang yet 
notwithſtanding I conceive it to be very 
truly ſaid, Cebes , that both God takes care 
of us, and that we are his poſſeſſion. Donot 


*. A - 
, * ti Zeve, pro 
57% ZEUS. 


you conceive ſo too,Cches? T do indeed,fſaith 


Cebes, But, ſaith he, if any one of .your 
{ſlaves ſhould kill himfelf, without your 


and 
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and if it were in your power, revenge 4te 
I would, ſaith Socrates : and therefore -this 
alſo ſeems grounded upon no leſs reafon; 
that no man ought to be author of his own 
death, before God hath brought ſome ab- 
ſolute neceſſity upon him , ſuch as he hath 


now impoſed upon us. 

This alſo ſeems conſenta- 
nious, ſaith Cebes. But in 
zood truth, what you ſaid 
even now,that Philoſophers 
are eaſily inclined to die, 
ſeems next to abſurd: if 
what we have here ſaid, be 
ſaid conſentaneouſly, name- 
ly, that God takes care cf 
us, and we belong to him, 
as a Free-hold and certain 
poſſeſiion. Fof to aftirm, 
that even the wiſeſt of men 
are not diſpleaſed and trou- 
bled in the leaſt, when they 
depart from this procura- 
tion and truſt which tac 
beſt Lords and Guardians 
of things, the Gods , com- 
mitted unto them ; ſeems 
in no meaſure agreeable 
roreaſon. For that Wiſe 

H 


Coming here to 
the ſecond Query, 
viz. Whether a Phi« 
loſopher cught to de- 
fire death 7 Firſtghe 
ſthews reaſons for 
the Negative, viz, 
chat rhe Golds are 
both De/po!s, ofr 
Loris of men, and 
gracious or good 
Lords to good menz 
ergo , good men 
cught not co deſire 
death; it being evie 
dent and confeſt, 
thar all are to defire 
ro conrinue in the 
fruition cf good 
things; and he aſſu« 
ming thar we Tree 
man with theGods, 
ſolorg as weremain 
in this life. Wherein 
lieth concealed a 
paraſvilogiſm; for in 
truth, while we live - 
here, weare 3s it 
were pilgrims from 
God,'as Socrates will 
mn due place remoa- 
ſtrare, 

Mall 
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man thinks not , that if he ſhould be at his 
own liberty and diſpoſe, he can provide 
better for himſelf than -God doth : but a 
fool will think, that he isto fly from his 
Lord ; nor will he think he ought to fly 
froma good thing, but conſtantly to conti- 


'y 
# 


nue therein; and lo he flies away , without 


any fore-going knowledgof reaſon. But « 
prudent and circumſpe&t man will rather 


defire to continue ſtill m that which 1s more 


advantageous and profitable to him; which 
certainly, Socrates, ſeems plainly repugnant 
to thoſe things that have been by us juil 
now explicated; and yet it appears to br 
more like truth , that wiſe men when the y 


die, ought to be troubled 3 and fools to re- 


joyce. This Socrates hearing , ſeemed to 
me to be highly pleaſed with that ſibtile 
diſquiſition of Cebes ; and turning his eyes 
upon us, Cebes,fatth he, alwaics hunts after 
fome [ amuſing] reaſons; nor will he pre- 
{ently give aflent to what 1s ſaid by any 


man. But] alfo, faith $:-277as, am 1n this ' 
point of the ſame opinion with Cebes, For 


when Wiſe men deſire death, what elſe do 
they propoſe to themſclves,than to fly from 
Lords better than themſelves, and to be 
freed trom them 2 And Cebes ſeems -to me 


to aim his diſcourſe at you, who can fo ea- 
ſfily 
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fily relinquiſh both us, atid the Gods, ( as 
your ſelf confeſſes) the belt Lords, Ye have 
reaſon, faith Socrates 3 for I think ye require 
me to make my defenſe before ye, as in the 
Judgment-hall. We doſo, ſaith $iz2mias. 
Well then, ſaith he, I will endeavour to de- 
fend my (elf with more convenient and 
more probadle Arguments before ye, than 


before my Judges. For I * 
faith he, $7-2-7795 and Cebes, 
if Idid not think I ſhould 
come, firſt to other Gods 
wile and good, and then to 
men deceaſed , better than 
thoſe who are here: truly 
I ſhould do very ill, not to 
be offended and troubled 
at my death: but now (be- 
heveme) I am confident 
I ſhall come to good men. 
This (I confeſs) I will not 
poſitively affirm : but it I 
affirm any thing for certain, 
it ſhall be this ,, that I ſhall 
come to Gods, the beſt 
Lords. And this 1s the 
true reaſon why I am not at 
all diſcompoſed or troubled, 


* So;rates going to 
prove, that death 1s 
nor only nor to be 
feared,bur alſo wiſh- 
ed by aPhiloſopher; 
layeth down * the 
fundamentals of his 
furure probarion,ap- 
prying the marfer to 
imſelf; namely,that 
he was ſuſtained by 
a ſtedfaſt hope,that 
aftcrdeath,heſhould 
go., not from the 
Gods, bur to theme: 
becauſe there re- 
mains ſomerhing af- 
ter deatHh,and it will 
be well wirh good 
men, Whichare the 
rwo Heads of the 
ſubſequent diſpura- 
rion, 71%, that our 
Souls are immmtal, 
and that je/;city is 
rclerv d for 2984 
Souls afrer death. 


but ſuſtain my ſelf with a ſtrong hope, that 
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ſomething remains in reſerve tor the dead 
after death; and as they long ago ſaid, that 
K will be much better with good men, than 
with wicked. What then, (aith Sz,2m7as ? 
ſince relying upon this cogitation, you have 
a mind to depart, will you not communicate 
to us the caule of it ? for that ſeems to be 
a good common tous alſo , and if you ſhall 
convince us of the truth of what you ſay, 
that will be alſo your full defenſe. I will 
endeavour it, ſaith Socrates : but fir{t let us 
ſee what Crito here would have. What elſe 
ſhould I defire to ſay to you, Socrates, an- 
{wered Crito, but this, that a good while 
fince, the man who is to give the poyſon to 
you, bad us advertiſe you, that you ought 


to ſpeak very ſparingly; becauſe much ſpea- 


king puts men into a heat , and therefore 
ought not to precede the poylon : for tha 

from thence jt may come to paſs, that the 
draught of poyſon muſt be repeated twice 
or thrice. 5 Wiſh him good health, ſaith $0- 
crates ; let him take care only of what be- 
longs tohis own duty[ and provide enough] 
as if he were to give the doſe twice, and if 
need be, thrice. This I knew before , an- 
{wers Critoz; but the Fellow hath been 
troubleſom to me a good while : ſuffer him 


ſaith he, But I will render an account to 


Jo 


| 


£ 
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ye, my Judges,by what rightT became poſ- 
ſefled of that my opinion, that he who tryl 
and ſeriouſly additfs himſelf to Philoſophy, 
or the love of wiſdom, doth die with undaunted 
conrage, and ftedfaſt reſolution, furniſhed with 
that noble hope , that immediatly after his 
death, he ſhall certainly attain unto the orea- 
teſt Goods, | or ſupreme felicity.] How this is, 
S111111945 and Cebes 5 I will endeavour tO @Xx- 
Flain to ye. 

They who have rightly 
embraced the ſtudy of Phi- F-# argument ; che 
loſophy , ſeem to excel in 2 4uty and uh 
this one thing; that living in pher, is continually 
obſcurity and retirement 9... — C_ 
from vulgar converſation, ought nor to 4r2ad 
. they intirely and with all  whenitcomes. 
poſlible contentation of mind,devote them. 
ſelves to the meditation of death. It this 
be true, it will be abſurd, to addict our 
ſtudy and devoirs to the confideration of 
this one thing, all our life long 3 and at laſt 
when death ir (elf comes,to be offended and 
preturbed at it, after ſo long and famihar a 
converſe therewith m our thoughts. * Here 


* The popular of againſt Philoſophers, that they have 
dearh alwaics in their thovghts, becauſe they are conſcious 
ro themſelves, they deſerve to de, in reſpect of their nefa- 
rious lives; urged to 3ucrates. 
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Simmigas (miling, Socrates ſaith he , by Jove 
you have forced me to ſmile, who was no- 
thing inclined to ſuch gayety of humor ; 
for the vulgar if they had heard this, would 
(1 believe) be of opinion, that it is extreme- 
ly ſuitable ro Philoſophers: and the greateſt 
part of our men would conſequently aflent, 
that aii Philoſophers ought in good earneſt 
to dic;and that themſclves are not ignorant 
they very well deſerve to 
die, * This (replies Socra- 


* Whereunto he 


_ gravely 7-117, thar tes) they might (ay, $immi- 


he wander if a53and truly too; this one 
givea raſh and im- thing excepted , that they. 


portune judgement they ſelyes are 10t ionorant 
tr -—_ under 1,0 far thoſe who = tru- 
Iy Philoſophers, both medi- 
tate upon death,and are worthy of it : [ for 
the vulgar are really ignorant thereof, and 
cannot judge of what they underſtand not.) 
Wherefore ſecurely pretermitting thoſe 
vulgar [ Scoffers] let us ſeriouſly purſue our 
diſcourſe. 
Do ye think, that death 


'A Second, and in- . - 
deed an artificial ars IS ANY thing ? Tes, anſwers 


gument drawn from _ 
the nature of dcath ir ſelf, which he defines to be a delive- 


rance of the Soul from the Body ; and purs that for the firſt 
propofition of a Syllogy(m. ; 


S112m145s- 
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Simmias, Do ye think death to be any 
thing elſe but a freeing of the Soul from 
the body : and that to die, is this, whenthe 
Body being freed from the Soul, remains by 
it ſelf; and the Soul likewiſe freed from the 
Body, hath exiſtence apart by it ſelf ? or 
is death any other thing beſides this? No- 
thing but that, an([wers $i-141i4s, Conſider 
then, T beſeech ye, whether your judgment 
be not the ſame with mine: for thence 1 
conceive light will be derived to the argu- 
ment now uncer our conſideration. * Do 
ye take them to be Philo- | REP 
{ophers, who imploy them- *{imptiogurine 
ſelves in pur ſuit of thoſe loſopher is, toalice 
pleaſures(as they call them) Pic 3nddivorce his 
of the body., as of eating dy", and the cupidis 
and drinking , and other "<5 thereof. 
the like ſenſual delights? By zo means, So- 
crates, ſaith Simrmias. What then ? in Ve- 
nerial pleaſures ? Neither. Hath a Philoſo- 
pher any care or value for other things that 
appertain to the delicacy and ornament of 
the body ? as of rich cloaths, fine ſhooes,and 
other gaudy ornaments; doth he defire to 
be furniſhed with ſtore of theſe toyes ? 
Whether do ye think he eſteems, or con- 
temns thoſe things,unleſs fo far as there may 
be great neceſlity of uſing them ? My opini- 
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01 is, atrue Philoſopher contemns them all. 
Then your opinion is,that the whole ſtudy, 
care and labour of ſuch a Philoſopher is,not 
in pampering and adorning his body,bur in 
with-drawing ( as much as he can ) his 
thoughts from his body, and converting 
them intirely upon his mind. T7 confeſs it. 
Doth it not then evidently follow from :' 
thence,that the Office of a Philoſopher doth 
<chiefly appear in this, that he renders his 
Mind free and abſolute from community of 
his body ? 7 doth jo. But yet, Simmias, 
moſt men think, that he who takes no plea- 
ſure from thoſe | ſenſual} things , deſerves 
not the ule of this life but comes nearer to 
death, being inſenfible and careleſs of thoſe 
delights that belong to the body. You are 
, 7n the ri:ht. * What then ? 

The frt circum- when wiſdom it ſelf is to be 


Aance of his proba. . ; 
tion , from the ef- acquired 2 will the body 


teas of the corpore, prove an impediment 3 1f a 


46; $4 og 


al ſenſes; that they 
being nor ſufficienre 
iy pure and” verfed?, 
cauſe the Sol , by 
contagion and ſym- 
pathy , to be dull 
and pore-blind in 
the diſquifir1on and 
giſ-errment oftr@4h, 


fee nor hear an 


y. thing: clearly and intirely? 


man take it along as a com- 
panion in that diſquiſition? 
for example , the ſight it 
ſelf, or hearmg, have they 
any truth in men? or do 
Poets ſpeak truth , 'when 
they ſay, that we neither 


and 
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and if theſe ſenſes of the body be not per- 
fe&, or ſufficiently quick and perſpicuous; 
certainly the others, which are all weaker 
and duller than the fight and hearing, muſt 
needs be leſs perfect and (incere. Do you 
not think ſo 2 7do, ſaith he, When then 
doth the Soul attain truth 2 for when it 
endeavours to diſcern any thing clearly and 
diſtintly, by the help of the body; 'tis ap- 
parent , that then it is ſeduced and circum- 
ventcd by the body it (elf. Tow are 3x the 
right. Doth not the Soul, by reaſoning, or 
ſome other way of diſcerning, comprehend 
this perſpicuoully £ Certainly it doth. And 
then it reaſoneth beſt, when no ſenſe of the 
body offends it, whether hearing, or ſecing, 
or pain, or pleaſure; but 1t converſeth in- 
tirely & undiſturbdly with it ſelf alone, con- 
temning and repudiating the body, and (as 
much as hes inits power) retiring from al! 
community and commerce therewith, with 
certain premeditation and counſel deſires 
things, and purſues them. No doubt oz. 
Doth not therefore the Soul of a Philoſo- 
pher even in this alſo highly contemn the 
body, and retreat from it : and by its ſelf 
inquire into the nature of things, ſatisfied 
only with its own converfation ? So z 
ſeems. Now this Operation, or work of 

| the 
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© ther ng Hs the Sol, ſhall we ſay 'tis 
| er Teeaties "a juſt, or not ? Juſt, without | 
the $9:13 wherein doubt. TIs1t fair and good? | 
wh drawing it ell Why not ? But have you | 
with the Senſes, it EVET beheld with your eyes 
15 exercited in pure any thing of thoſe ? Noe, 
es OR ſaith So Have you with 
any other of your corporal 

ſenſes attained to theſe things, (1 ſpeak of 
all, as of magnitude, health, ſtrength; and in 
a word, the like, which are of ſuch a nature, 
as they have all a real being) is their mot 
true and certain nature conſidered, and ful- 
ly diſcovered by the body ? Or is it thus, 
that he who 1s moſt fitly and exquilitely 
comparated or diſpoſed to comprehend by 
cogitation, the nature of that very thing, 
in the diſquiſition whereof he is verſed ; 
ſhall come neareſt to the knowledge and 
_ underſtanding of the nature thereof ? No 
doubt of it. He then will perform this moſt 
purely and clearly, who by that edge of his 
Wit, by that accuteneſs of Spirit , pierceth 
ito every thing , neither making uſe of 
his ſight while he thinks , nor drawing any 
other ſenſe into counſel together with his 
reaſoning : but imploying only his pure 
and ſimple faculty of reaſoning,endeavours 


thereby to inveſtigate and diſcover the na- 
ked 
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kedand true nature of the things them- 
ſelves: free and ſeparated from his ears,and 
eyes;'and ma word, from his whole body; 
as that which may perturb the Soul it ſelf, 
and hinder it from acquiring to it ſelf veri- 
ty and wiſdom, when it is imployed in con- 
verſation and commerce therewith. Wall 
this man, think you, if any other doth, at- 
tain to underſtand the true nature of 
things? you ſpeak truth, Socrates, over and 
over, ſaith $i-2#zias: Is it not then conſe- 
quently neceſlary , that to thoſe who are 
truly Philoſophers, there be a conſtant and 
eſtabliſhed Opinion , that they may confer. 
among themſelves about theſe things ? there ' 
ſeems to bea plain way as it were paved to 
our hands, which leads us with reaſon to the 
conſideration of things; but while we carry 
about this body, and our Soul is immerſed 
in ſo dark and incommodious a ſink of evi], 
we ſhall never attain to what we deſire. 
This we affirm to be truth. For this body 
creates to us an infinity of buſineſſes, trou- 
bles, and diſquiets, meerly for the nouriſh- 
ment and neceſſary ſupplies of it. Beſides, if 
diſeaſes chance to invade us, they likewiſe 
hinder us from the inveſtigation of various 
things : and that fills us with loves, deſires, 
fears, various imaginations and CR 
an 
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and many fooliſh whimſies; fo that it is a 
very true ſaying, that the body will never per- 
mit us tobe wiſe. For nothing but the body 
raiſeth wars, ſeditions, combats,and the like 
miſchiefs, by its inordinate luſts : and we 
are forced to provide monies for mainte- 
nance of the body,being ſlaves and drudg- 
es to the neceſſary ſervices of it. Now while 
we are thus imployed in theſe meaner Offi- 
ces, we have noleifure to apply our ſelves 
to the ſtudy and ſearch of wiſdom. And 
what 1s the greateſt of all incommodities, if 
we doby chance get any thing of leifure 
and vacancy from the cares of the body,and 
addreſs our minds to the ſerious conſidera- 
tion of any thing ; preſently the body in- 
trudcs, and while we are buſted in that 1n- 
quiry, raiſeth commotions and tumult , and 
ſo diſturbs and confounds the mind , that it 
cannot poſſibly diſcern truth. But we have 
already demonſtrated , that 
The former aflump. jFyye defire to perceive any 
tion repeated, and , 
Atuftratcd by a Dj= thing purely and clearly, 
my _— muſt withdraw from 
csfon ; fince the the body, and imploy only 


grand deſign of a our mind , which alone 1s 
Philoſopher is, to : : : 
diſcern truth, His duty is to ſeparate his Soul from his 
Body; and fo as it were to anticipare death in this life, 


Ccapa- 
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capable to diſcern the nature and proper- 
ties of Objects,in the contemplation there- 
of: for thenat length, as appears, we ſhall 
attain to the fruition of what we defire, 
and with love and diligence ſeek after, 
namely wiſdom ; when we have paſled 
through the refinement] of death, as our 
precedent diſcourſe intimates:but not whilſt 
we remain 1n this life. For if it be impoſh- 
ble for us to perceive any thing pure and 
intire, Mm conjunction with the body , one 
of theſe twoſ propoſitions]mult of neceſſity 
follow:cither we ſhall never attain to ſapience; 
or not until we have paſſed out of this life. For 
then will the Soul be intircly divorced and 
ſeparate from the Body , but not before. 
While we Ive here, we approach indeed 
nevcr to ſapience, if we have as little com- 
merce and converſation with the body,and 
be as little infected with the luſts thereof.as 
the condition and neceſſities of our frail 
naturewill permit - but preſerve our ſclycs 
pure from the contagion of the ſame, until 
God himſelf ſhall diſcharge and free us 
wholly from it. And being once thus delj- 
vered, and pure from the madneſs and ſe- 
ducements of the body :; as is reaſonable to 
believe , we ſhall both be.aflociated to the 


like pure beings , and by our ſelves know 
all 
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all purity and integrity 5 which perhaps is 
truth it ſelf. For 7t is ot poſſible for him 
who is himſelf impure, to touch what is pure, | 
Theſe things, $:i-:m3as,I conceive it necelia- 
ry for all, who are poſleſſed with a right 
deſire of underſtanding things , both to | 
hold,and to diſcourſe of among themſelves, 
Are not you allo of the ſame opinion ? Al- 


together, Socrates. If then theſe be true 


The ſecond concly- 
fron trom the pre- 
miſes,viz.if we then 
only live well, 7. e. 
exerciſe our faculty 
of reaſoning, when 
we abdicate our ſen- 
ſes: it neceſſarily 
follows, that we ſhall 
then be happy, and 
perceivetruch plain. 
ly, when we hill 
be wholly ſeparated 
from the hody , z, e. 
after death, 


proceeds Secrates 5 there 
15 truly great hope,that who 
ſhall arrive at the place 
whither I am now going, 
will there, if any where, a- 
bundantly attain to the en- 
joyment of that, for which 
we have inthe whole courſe 
of our life paſt, been ſeek- 
ing with extreme labour 
and ſtudy. This peregrina- 
tion therefore now appoin- 


ted to me, 1s finiſhed with good hope ; and 
ſo it will to any other, who ſhall have once 
perſwad:d himſelf, to prepare his mind, by 
rendring it pure and clean. No doubt of t, 
ſaith $7-2#2ia5 Is therefore what we ſaid 
even now, to be held a purification and 
purginz of the Mind ; viz.-as much as 1s 
poſhble, to divorce it from the Body, and 

tg 
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to accuſtom it to be by it ſelf c 
and retired from theiume , i Ap 
It were by it ſelf : both inthis, and in the 
future life,ſingle by it ſelf, and freed as fro - 
the chains of the body ? Tea certainl Gith 
Simmias, Is death then rightly calle. a (0- 
lation and ſeparation of the Soul from th 
Body? 1t3s ſo, ſaith he. And do the hen 
ly, who ſtudy Philoſophy rightly nl en- 
deavour to divorce their Souls from their 
Bodies, as we have ſaid ? 1s not this the 
conſtant meditation of Philoſophers > It 
ſeems to be ſo. What there- : 
fore we ſaid in the begin- A third concluſion, 
ning, would it not be ridi- Tine ths IgE 
culous, if aman who hath \pher, s. to anon 
all his life long made it his Po ruth; andhar 
conſtant ſtudy , and princi- S CE 
pal care,toanticipate death 9a : ic isincor- 
by rendring his life asnear- oye Mee 
ly liketoit, as is poſbble ; whole queſtion i 
ſhould yet when death re- wr 
ally comes, be afiaid of, and not only no forms 
troubled at it > Why not {nao defire- 
In — then, ſaith he, they a 
= - CI ſeriouſly and rightly, me- 
te moſt upon death , and to them of all 
men living, death is leaſt formidable; which 


is evident from this argument. 


F i For 
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Funera non metuit ſapiens ſupremaz nec ill;, 
ui contemplands toties ſuper aſtra levavit 
Carnoſo abſtraFam penitus de carcere mentem, 
Corporis atq3, Animi faciens divortia tant; 
©uanta homini licuit, mors formidanda venire 
Aut ignota poteſt. Nam mors divortia tantun 
Plena hec, que ſapiens toties optaſſe videtur, 
Et toties tentaſſe , facit, Superoſq petenti 
Libertatem anime clauſtris concedit apertis. 
Majus noſler, in Supplemento, Luc2ni, lib. 4» 


For if atall times theycontemn and yilifie 
the Body, and ſtrive to have their Soul a- 
part by it ſelf; and when the hour of their 
real and final ſeparation comes, fear and be 
diſquieted : what could be more alien or 
remote from reaſon , unleſs they willingly 
and freely come thither, where there 1s hope 
they ſhall, at their arrival , obtain whatever 
they.in this life deſired? and they deſired 
Wiſdom, and to be delivered from all com- 
merce of the body; with which they are 
offended. Have many been willing,out of 
ardent affection to their Friends, Wives, and 
Children deceaſed, to deſcend to the ſhades 


below, led by this hope , that there they * 


ſhould ſee, and converſe with thoſe whom 
they loved : and ſhall he who is really in 
love with Wiſdom, and hath conceived a 
{irong and certain hope, that he ſhall no 

where 
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where obtain and enjoy 1t, butin the other 
world, 'as is decent and conſentaneous ; 
when he is at the inſtant of death, be vexed 
and grieved,and nor rather voluntarily and 


| freely meet and embrace it? for ſo we are 


to hold, that a genuine Philoſopher will 
conceive , that he ſhall never meet with 
true wiſdom, but only apud inferes , among 


the dead. - Which if true, how inconſiſtent 


with reaſon were it, for ſuch a man to fear 
death 2 Highly inconſ;Stent, faith he , by 
Jove. Tis thena fit argument,that he whom 
you ſhal ſee dying with reluctancy and fear, 
js ' not [| ÞiAdoopos., ſed Norge, ] a 
lover of Fiſdozz , but a lover of his Body; 
not a lover of werity, but of Riches, and the 
Pleaſures of this life. Tt 7s juſt ſo as you ſay: 
To thoſe therefore who EG 
are in this manner diſpoſed {,1,;ag from ' the 
and inclined, 1s not that Ro——_ 3 thar 
I 7: - . rhoſe who negle&- 
[. Virtue ] which 1s named ; 4. Gals os 
Fortitude, molt agreeable piyloophy , purſue 
and proper ? 2t zs, ſaith he; 29: truth,” as poliris 
: crans and the yul- 
Is not Temperance, winch gar , have nor true 


tmany define to be this, not /7vt-e, bur only the 


« , . ſhad - 
- tobe diſquieted or afflicted jjance 3 © reſeas 


with luſts , but to deſpiſe | 

them, and to; regulate ones life by modera- 
tion : does not this properly and pecular- 
, [] : Iy 
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ly belong to thofe who both contemn the 
Body, and continually exerciſe themſelyes 
in the ſtudy of Philoſophy ? of zeceſſuty, 
For, ſaith he, if you confider the Fortitude 
and Temperance of other men , you wil 
diſcover them to be nothing but an im- 
portune and abſurd oſtentation of Virtue, 
How ſo, Socrates £ You know ſaith he,that | 
aJ] other men account death to be one of 
the greateſt Evils. They do ſo indeed, te- 
plies he. Do then men of courage and for- 
ritude endure death bravely , for fear of 
greater Eviis? They do, anſwers he. Then 
are all, except Philoſophers, ſaid tobe Yah 
ant only from fear ; though it be truly ſome- 
what abſurd | and a kind of contradiction] 
to call any man valiant upon the account 
of fear and cowardile. T1 grant it to be ſo.' 
What? as for thoſe of the vulgar who are 
reputed to be Texperate,are not they ſo out. 
of {ſome intemperance 2 Tho we have dee 
clared that to be impoſſible : yet the like 
aftection fa'ls upon them,in that their ſenſe- 
leſs and fouliſh temperance z for while they 
tear to be deprived of ſome pleaſures, and 
tt covering them, abſtain from others; 
they are carried away by thoſe they covet, 
without reſtraint. Now they call it Jn- 
temperance, to be governed by the tyran- 


ny 
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ny of pleaſures: and 'tis their caſe, to be 
overcome by ſome pleaſures; whilſt they 
conquer others. So that what we ſaid even 
now of vulgar Fortitude , holds true alſo 
of theſe men, that they are Temperate 
from ſome Intemperance. 


But, my $742774s,this 1s not That the firmament, 


, : ; of true Virtue , is 
the right way to Virtue, to wiſdom 3 without 


exchange pleaſuresfor plea- which the politic 
ſures, pains for pains, one ney © Bang 
fear for another, greater for thar to P/ato , rrue 
leſs, as we do money, That 177 ets widen; 
is at Jaſt the true monev, Truth, rx1u-gation, 
for which all things el(e 

are to be exchanged ; 1:(dox, tor the ſake 
whereof, and for whict: alone, all thinge are 
to be ſold and bought: that fortitude, and 
temperance , and ( in ſumme every true 
and genuine Virtue may exiſt with wifdom: 
while pleafures , and tears, and all of the 
ſame 1ribe come and go. But if they bs 
ſeparated from prudence , and cxchangec 
one for another by turns ; ſuch Virtue will 
not amount to the thadow of Virtve , but 
be meerly {ervile and baſe ; it will have 
nothing of true , nothing of found and ſo- 
hd in it. Now 75} 1ticlt 1s the expurga- 
ton and refinement of all theſe : not tzmpe- 
rance, nor 4:{i1ce , nor fortinde, no nor 
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Wiſdom it ſelf can be the expurgation. And 
indeed thoſe who firſt ordain'd our Cere- 
monies, ſeem not to have been filly and vile 
men ; but to have prudently deſigned that 
wraptup in the veylsof words, when they 
ſaid, that he who ſhould deſcend to thoſe 
below, not being initiated, and expiated ac- 
cording to the uſe of Sacri- 

mw _— - = fices; thould be rowl'd in 
"rims phacule ſanto, m2udd : . but he who deſ- 
Sic demum lucos cended to the ſhades, being 
firſt ritely expiated, and ad- 
Concerning which mitted to the Sacrifices, 


Expiation, derived I . Har 
Explarion, cerive© ſhould have his habitation 


gyptians , conſult with the Gods. For in the 
Servixs Honoratiss Ceremonies themſelves ( as 
vpon the place. hw i Dn r 

: they ſay) you may lee 
* Naefnupicer is * many that bear Lances 


Tool, Baryor 8 > 
ion covered with leaves, but 


Multos Toyrfgeros, few Bacchuſes., * Theſe 
paucos eſt cevreve . a _- 
bc ho anoldGreek. Te» INMy opinion,no other 


adage, bat they who ſtudy Philo- 


a aw importance ofa!l rhe precedent Arguments , acco- 
modated by Sozrates ro his own juſtification , for that re« 
)Ring the counſel] and aid of his Friends, who ſtrove to 
perſwade him to avoid death, (as Plato hath left upon Re- 
cord, in a precedent Dialogue, intitled Cr:to ) he fill re- 
mained fixed in his judgement , that he ſought rather to 
£11 brace It, 
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ſophy rightly. From which inſtitute ] 
for my part have never in my whole life 
departed : but have with all poffible con- 
tention of mind laboured to be one of 
them. Bur if we have done our devoirs 
rightly,and profited any thing in that ſtudy, 


| When we come thither,, we {hall certainly 


underſtand, if God be ſo pleaſed, a little af- 
ter, asI think. Theſe then $7#2994a5 and 
Cebes.are the reaſons I bring for my defenſe, 
thatT leave you and theſe Lords who are 
here, not only upon juſt motives, but with- 
out trouble or regret : being fully perſwa- 
ded within my {elf , that I ſhall there find as 
go0d Lords and Friends as here. The things 
] have ſaid, are indeed of that [| abſtruſe } 
nature, that they may be by very many e- 
ſteemed incredible : but if T ſhall appear to 
you to have made now a more pertinent & 
decent defenſe, to engage your aſſent, than 
I did before thoſe Athenians who were my 
Judges; 'tis very well. 
When Socrates had ſaid. 
this, Cebes taking up the 


A new diſputation 
of the Immortality 


diſcourſe 5 {ome things, of the Sou!; bur rhe 


baſrs of rhe form co: 2 
For if the Soul ſurvive not the body, all diſpute concery.- 
iag future fcliciry or infel'city, maſt b: vain and 1dle, 


I 3 ſaith 
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faith he, ſeem indeed to be excellently well 
ſaid by you : but what you have delivered 
concerning mans Ad or Sorl, ſeems whol- 
ly abhorrent from Humane beliet: nay they 


* To make way for 
this diſpurz, firſt 15 
propoſed the core 
trary opinion Of 
thoſc who held, rhar 
the Soul dies with 
the Boy; but fo 
prop. d , th-t in 
rhe words of this 
opinion. lie concelcd 
the tceds as it were 
ot mere {clid Ar- 
gunments, For thirgs 
compound are fad 
to be az/!pated, He 
therefore being a- 
hont ro dumontirare 


the Sou! to be a 
thingr, Not COm- 
pPuund , bur moſt 


{impl.,makes it moſt 
evident. that a Soul 
is uncapable of de- 
ſtruction by aifſipae 
tion; as will appear 
from ths dipurc it 
cif, 


* The :t: of the 
Quefticon, Whether 
after the d ſſolution 
of rhe Pody, the 
Srul he jikewiſe diſ- 
folved, and hath nc 
Jonger it being, 


believe rather , * that the 
Soul, ſo ſoon as it goes out 
of the Body , doth no lon- 
ger exiſt; but in the very 
day wherein a man dies, 
ntterly periſh; more plain- 
ly, that departing from the 
Body,as a breath or ſmoke, 
it 15 diſperſed, and flics a- 
way, nothing of it after- 
wards remaining. Now if 1t 
continued intire,and had a 
being apart by 1t ſelf, deli- 
vercd and freed fiom the e- | 
vis you recounted ; then T | 
confels, there would be a 
noble hope [ beyond death] 
it the things you have ſaid, 
Socrates, be true. But this 
wants no little probation of 
Arguments to prevail upon 
belief : * namely that the 
Soul cxiſteth after a man is 
dead; and what faculty it 
hath of perceiving and un- 

derſtan- 
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derſtanding. Youarc in the right”, Cebes, 
replies Secrates. But what do we? Will 
you that we diſcourſe further of this mat- 
ter , whether it be reaſonable, or not ? 1 
would gladly hear, ſoith Cebes, your opini- 
on concerning theſe | abſtruſe*] things. Nor 
do I think, ſaith Socrates again, there 1» any 
man living, though he be a Comedian, when 
he ſhall hear me diſputing about them, will 
ſay, Itrifle and ſpeak of things 1mpertinent 
and undecent. If you pleale therefore, 
that this matter be fully debated among usz 
let us confider it in this manner , namely 
whether the Souls of men deceaſed, be mn 
the 7rſernal habitations, or not. * For this 
is a vcry antient Tradition, _ 
which we here commemo- ,* The#r/ reaſon, 

; drawn from the Py- 
rate, that the Souls of the ;hagorean opinion, 
dead go from hence thi- ef the tran/migrart- 
ther,and return from thence (3, bog he yk 
hither, and are made of the dies into another 


ny ks life, and return 
dead- Now if 1t bc ſo,that. thence hither ro a+ 


the living are made out of 
the dead ; our Souls truly 
can be no where but there: 
for if they were nt, men 
could not be made again 
of them. And this would 


be a ſtrong Argume that the thing is ſo,in 


Wy 4 


nimarte otherbodjes; 
it follows both thar 
they do and will 
exiſt hereafi:r; bc» 
cauſe they 2re ivPp= 
poſed oy Pi 
through 1am; bo. 
dies. 
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caſe it were manifeſt , that the living are | 
not otherwiſe animated than by the Souls 
of the dead. But if this be not evident 
and certain, other reaſons are to be ſought 
tor, thatmay be more convincing. They are 
ſo, ſaith Cebes. * Do not | 
* Proof of this Pz- then, ſaith he, conſider this 
thagorean Hypothe= - ws... 

fic; thar this circu+ 1N men only, 1f you would 
ens OR eaſily underſtand it 3 but in 
Ties obama. - En Animals and. Plants alſo ; 
the liviig aremade 1n ſumme,, in all that have 
R626 but being by Generation : that 
rures; namely that WE may ENnquIrE whether 
correzes are made they be all produced from 
contras-. KS | 

T!?s, as hetcacheth IO other original than as 
by vericus exanpl's. Contraries from contraries, 
( whatſoever have their contraries ) as 

Beautiful or Honorable is contrary to ug] 
or ſhameful, jult tounjuſt, and infinite p- 
thers in the ſame manner. Let us ſee there- 
fore it it be neceſſary that any contrary can 
have no being in nature, unleſs from its 
contrary : for example, that when a grea- 
ter thing 15 made , it be neceſſary it ſhould 
be made of aleſs firſt,and then greater. Let 
ze examine this. It aleſs thing be made out 
fthat which was greater before, will it af- 
terward be made leſs? Tes, faith he. And of 
a {tronger,a weaker ; 0: n ſlower a {wifter? 
6 Tt 
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it will ſo. What? if any thing worſe be 
made, is it out of a better? if any thing 
more jult, is it out of what is more unjuſt ?2 
why not 2 This then is clear, faith he, that 
all things are thus made, contraries out of 
contraries. *Tis ſo. What more? Is there a- 
ny medium betwixt twocontraries; ſo that 
where there are two contraries , there muſt 
be alſo two generations or originals of be- 
ing produced, firſt from one fo the other, 
and then from that to this again?for betwixt 
a leſs thing and agreater, there 1s augmen- 
tation and diminution , of which one we 
call to increaſe, the other to decreaſe. Right. 
Therefore to ſeparate, and compound ; to 
grow cold, and to grow hot, and all in the 
ſame manner 3 though we uſe not names 
ſometimes, yet in reality it is neceſfary,that 
ſome things be made out of others, and that 
there be a mutual generation and beginning 
of ſome to others. Terantit, ſaith he. Is 
any thing contrary to hte, as ſleep is contra- 
ry to waking ? Tes. What? Death, faith he. 
Are theſe then made mutually each out of 
other, ſeeing they are contraries, and their 
generations made by ſome thing intermedi- 
ate betwixt two contraries? Why not 2 One 
therefore of the two pairs I juſt now menti- 
oned to you, I wyll explain, and their gene- 
rations? 
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rations: do you ſhew me the other. To 
{leep, and to awake: for out of ſleep comes 
waking, and out of waking,fleep. The ori- 
gins or generations of theſe are, of {leep, to 
bein a deep ſleep, of waking, to be raiſed 
up from ſleep. Is this ſufficiently explained, 
or not ? —_— * Do 
* That death is you then tell me with equal 


contrary to life,and , , : 
_— death ; Plaineſs, of life and death : 


whence is colle&ed, whether 1s life contrary to 


that the dead are oy , 
our of the living, death? 7t is ſo, And are 
and the living our ſome things generated out 


of rhe dead; and gf others. They are. What 

therefore the ſouls , ' 
thus patling from then is made out of one 
body to body , ſtill Jiving  Adead one,faith hes 
therwiſe they could ANd What out of a dead ? 4 
not tranſmigrate, living, I muſt confeſs. Of the 


dead therefore, Cebes, are made the lving. 
Clearly fo, faith he. Are then our Souls in 
the Manſions below? It ſeems ſo. OF the 
two generations or orgins therefore, which 
we have demonſtrated to be in theſe 
i1ings, is not ze at leaſt perſpicuous? Far 
to die, 1s manifeſt toall : 151t not ? zeg, ſaith 
le. * What then ſhall we do? ſhall we com- 


+T ie lame conr/ue pole lome other contrary 


#on tarther explic:« tO this , or will this nature 
id rius; tho this rather be maimed and im- 
"{w /7ft appear not a> or q 

ro us , vet fmceno PEITECT? Ol {hall we deter- 


mine, 


G, 
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termine, that ſome other 
generation is to be rendred 
contcary to death ? zes,faith 
he. What ſhall that be ? 
Even to revivel that 1s a new 
life. If then there be a new 
life . will that be a certain 


man can doubt of 
death , which is 
known to all; from 
the nature of con 
trarits, that cannor 
be underſtood one 
without the other, 
it is neceſſary that 
[<rafions ] or rt- 
2112, OF | RALLY” 


gencration out of the dead yirene | /icord ye8 
to the living 2 Donbtleſs, "#27 to Hie,oe, 

Thar therefore ſhall be confeſſed and eſta- 
blithed betwixt us, that the living have ex- 
iſtencc out ofthe dead,no leſs than the dead 
out of the living. Which being ſo, 1s a con- 


venient argument, that it is plainly necefla-, 


ry, the Souls of the dead be ſomewhere, 
from whence they may again exiſt, This 
indeed, Socrates, ſeems to me to be proved 
from |_ Propoſitions] granted and given. 
Obſerve this alſo, Cebes , that we have not 
confeſled that without good cauſe. * For 


unleſs thoſe things that are | 
* Another Argue 


made,were compaſed ſome 
of others hy turns 3 ſo as 
they come round again as 
in acircle; but there were 
only a generation 1n a right 
linc from one to 1ts oppo- 


ment, ab incommo» 
ao ; if contraries 
were not thus pro- 
duced out of cons 
rraries, all Genera- 
tions would inevi- 
tably ceaſe 3 which 
being abſurd, he 


thence colle&s and 
evinces, that out of the living, are made the deadzand our 
of the dead the living. Which is the #1} concluſion, 


{itc 
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ſite, not refleing again to the firſt, nor 
making a return or regreſs: aſſure your 
ſelf, it would come to paſs, that atlength all 
things would have the ſame figure, be in 
the ſame mannef affefted,and conſequently 
would ceaſe to be made. How's that? ſaith 
he. *Tisnot difficult, anſwers Socrates , to 


comprehend what I ſay. For Example 3 if 


this very thing, #o ſleep (if T may ſo ſpeak ) 


that is ſleep, were exiſtent 3 but to awake, | 
were not, on the reverſe, compoſed of the 


man ſleeping: we were obliged to conclude, 
that all would at length repreſent the Fable 
of Endymion , and appear ,no where : be- 
cauſe the ſame would happen to all, that 
hapned to that Ezdymion , namely to ſleep. 
And if all things were mixed and com- 
pounded into one, without diſcretion or 
diſtinction 3 then that of the Anaxagoreans 
would come to pals, all things would be at 
once. Inthe ſame manner , my Cebes , if 
all things that now participate of life, ſhould 
die, and then remain dead in that figure, 
nor revive again 3 1s it not clearly neceſſa- 
ry, that atlength all muſt die, and nothing 
be left alive? for if the living have ex- 
{tence out of others, and the living ſhonld 
dic; how coald it be poſſtble but all would 
be conſumed by death? By wo meanes, So* 

crates, 
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Socrates, ſaith he, what you 
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crates, quoth hez for all you ſay, appears to 
me to be true. *Tis even ſo, Cebes, faith 
he. Nor do we ſeem to confeſs things, as 


| being impoſed upon, and circumvented by 


error : but this is really demonſtrate dby 
us, that there is a return aud reſtauration of 
a certain new life that the living are made 
ont of the dead: that the Souls of the dead 
exiſt; and that good Souls are in « better con- 
dition,and wicked ones in a wor ſe. 


Here Cebes anſwering , 

A ſecond Reaſon 
. , to prove the Ime 
now ſaid, ariſeth from the monghy of .the 


reaſon of that opinion Soul. drawn from 


which you frequently have © Hypornens.thar 
in your mouth (if at leaſt it 
be true) that to learn, is on- 
ly te remember. And from 
this opmion indeed it ſeems 
to be neceſlarily concluded, 
that we ſome time hereto- 


to learn, 1s only fo 
remember, For if in 
this body , the Soul 
remember the things 
it knew before it 
came into it,it hath 
had a Beirg before 
Ir was married to 
the ſame, 


fore learned, what we now recal into ou 

memory. But this could not be, unleſs our 
Soul were mn being, before it came into this 
human .form. So by this reafon alſo , the 
Soul ſeems to be a thing 7 mortal. But 
Cebes , faith Simmias taking up the Diſs 
courſe ; pray, recal toour memory thoſe 
your demonſtrations : for I do not well re- 


member 
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member them at preſent. 
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The thing may 


be demonſtrated by one, and that a | nc 


* A proof of thar 
Platonic Hypotheſes, 


that ſetence IS Remt- . 


#iſcenſe, ſrom the 
off ei?'s themſelves ; 

V15,, thatmen being 
asked rightly , an- 
fwer fitly of things 
otherwiſe ( than by 
reminiſcenſc } un- 
known to them, yea 
and of ſach as are 
indeed obſcure and 
abſtruſe , asin Mas 
thematics, Tis P{a- 
to more copiouſly 
explicates In his Di- 
alogue called Me- 
nox - hcre ning 
it only en paſſart 


kable Reaſon ; 3 * namely, 

becauſe men being asked, 

thy deliver the whole 
matter as it 15 : but this cer- 
tamly they could not do, if 
there were not Science and 
right reaſon 1n them. Again 
if a man bring a matter to 
Geometrical F:zures,or Di- 
agrams, or the hke eviden- 
ces: | this moſt manifeſtly 
proves and demonſtrates 
the ſame to bes true. Bur if 

by this wav , faith Socrates, 
that be not proved to you; 


conlider well, whether 

when you by this reaſon riouſly examine 
the matter, 1t ſeem to you ſo clear, as that 
vou ougut to aftent thereuntso. Do Vou 
not believe , how that which is called to 
learn , 1s really nothing bur to rexzember 2 I 
do not indeed refuſe to believe it: but de- 
fire to have recalled into my memory, that 
of which we began to diſcourſe: and from 
thoſe reaſons Cebes hath endevoured to al- 
ledge, I almoſt remember and believe it al- 
ready. Neverthelels I would now gladly 
hear. 
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hear, by what way youare provided to de- 
monſtrate it. By this, faith he, Upan this 
we are already agreed, that if a man record 
and recal to his memory any thing whatſo- 
ever, he muſthave known it before. True, 
faith he. * Do we. tlien +1 
confeſs this alſo, that when * A further proofof 
- - theſame ſuppoſition, 
there is knowledge by this whereof this is the 
way, that knowledge 1s re- enpigr Migngh ern 
miniſcence? I ſay , by this ,;;,Qf'ric rhing we 
way [ by this example J as have known, we 
if a man had perceived a wtcrmar 
thing either by ſight, or by * ve mark what is 
hearing, or any other ſenſe, {#&, har urine: 
! 5Y 
he hath not only known many P.xamples. : 
that thing, but thought up- 
on ſome other thing aiſo,whereot that very 
knowledg 15 not, but ofanother : might we 
not ſay, that he hath remembred the thing, 
the underſtanding and knowledg whereof 
he hath percerved? How ſay you this © Let 
this be an example ; 1s not the knowledgc 
of a Man, one; andthe knowledge of 2 
Harp, another ?. J/hy ot £ Know you: not. 
that it 1s uſual to Lovers, when they behold 
either the Harp, or Garment, or any other 
thing , which their Paramours or Miſtreſtc< 
are wontto uſe; to know that Harp., and 
to have in their mind the unage of tl: 
p Youth 
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Youth whoſe the Harp is 2 Now this their 
Knowledg) is Remembrance: as a man ha. 
ving ſeen $72:4ia5 , often reniembers Cebes; 
and there are found infinite 'other examples 
of the ſame kind. There are ſo,ſaith $im:- 
migs, by Jove. And is not that,faith he, ae- 
membrance 2 and molt of all, when the ſame 
hapneth to us in thoſe things, which when 
we have not lately ſee! them, through 
length of time , and diſcontinuance of uſe, 
we have forgot? yes, ſaith he. Doth it 
not happen, that if one ſee the Picture of a 
Horſe , or Harp, hepreſently remembers a 
Man : and if he ſee the picture of $772775, 
he inſtantly remembers Cebes? It doth. And 
if heſee $7-222a5 his picture, doth he not 
remember $in127as himſelf 2 It doth ſo hap- 
: per, ſaith he. * Doth it 
OT iol- not then come to paſs, that 
jenſe is from the IN all theſe inſtances Re- 
prey on G__y membrance is exerciſed , 
<mong themſelves, Partly from things alike, 
partly from things unlike ? 

It doth. * But now, when a man remembers 


* Another ſuppoſition, that from this Reminiſcence we do 
not only perceive whereinthe reſemblance confiſteth,bur a!e 
ſo whatis wanting to make the reſemblance perfe&, with 
reſpeR tc the thing already known, Which alſo he remon- 
ſirares by Examples, ; 


a thing, 
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a thing upon fight of the like, ought he 
not tG be {o qualified or diſpoſed, as to un- 
deritand whether there be any defect of re- 
femblance in what he ſo remembers? Of xe- 
ceiſity, ſaith he. Conlider then, faith he, if 
thcſe things be ſo. Do we lay, that there is 
any thing Equal 2 not woodto wood , no17 
ſtone to ſtone, nor any thing of that kind: 
but beſides all theſe, ſome other thing, vis. 
Equality 1t{elt ? ſhall we hold, there1s any 
ſuch thing innature, or not? yes, by Jove, 
ſaith $71#71as 5 but exceedingly admirable. 
Po we know what that thing, Eqral, 1s? 
We do. fanh he. Whence {hall we derive 
the knowledge of it? ſhall we not from 
thoſe things we juſt now mentioned, when 
we bchold woods. or ſtones, or any other 
the like Podics equal ; from theſe CT ſay) 
ſhall we not in our thoughts comprehend 
that, which 1s quite another thing, different 
from them ? or doth it not ſeem to you to 
be quite another thing? Now conftder this 
alſo. Do not thoſe very equa} woods,and 
equal ſtones, which are the ſame ſti}, ſcem to 
you ſometimes to be equa), ſometimes une- 
qual. They do ſo. What? Do they ſome- 
times ſeem to you equal or uncqual: or the 
very Equality it, ſelt {(cem Inequality 2 Not 
at all, Socrates: Are not then, faith he ;E- 
K quals 
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quals, and Equality the ſame thing. Not,as 
I conceive, Socrates. Burt ſaith he, * tho 


* Another Suppoſe- 
tion, to the ſupport 
whercof the reſt are 
applicd, w77. rhat 
ve come tro know 
things Equal and 
&requal by acerramn 
D:vinepower(which 
P!2to hcre calls 
{ 73 i-vy ] the E- 
gal) from the rea- 
ſon of the comparj- 
ſon made, under- 
ſtanding this ſim- 
ply. «that in our 
Soul is a Dizine vir- 
rue or faculty, ty 
which the operati- 
on: of both Memory 
and Sree, and ©- 
ther the 1ike,are per- 
f.rmed. 


the Equals be different 
from the Equality, yet 
you have both underſtood 
and perceived the know- 
ledge thereof. Tow ſpeak 
mot truly, ſaith he. Is it | 
not the ſame thing,whether 
the obje& underſtood be 
like or unlike to that which 
occaſioned the thoughts of 
it £ 7t is. That truly 
makes no diticrence , for 
having ſeen one thing, and 
from that very ſight con- 
ceiving in your mind ano- | 
ther, whether hke or un- 
like : neceſlary it 1s, faith 


he, that [ Conceptioze } be Remembrance. 
very well, What then, ſaith he? are we to 
hold the ſame concerning thoſe things of 
which we newly {pake, woods, ſtones, and 
the like? Dothe Equals ſeem to be fo a- 
mong themſelves, as the Equal it ſelf 1s 2 or 
doth ſomething ſ{cem to be wanting therem 
{> as they are not ſuch as that equal 1s, or 
nothing ? Much is wanting. Do we not 
adnut this alſo, as certain and perſpicuous; 

when 


when a man having beheld * From theſe fop- 
poſitions given and 


ſomething , comprehefids granted, he iniers 
the ſame in his mind , and rg ge expli- 

ow - cation Or tne que- 
| will haveit (C for example, {05 inder gevice F 


what I now look upon ) tO that the Soul w- 


be exactly ſuch as ſome 0- ons yer ron. 
ther thing - but yet itfails, wherein the parity 
z. e. it cannot be ſuch , but OED 
comes ſhort of the other to ,,;7, —— 


which he hkened it: 1s it membraxce; as being 


| | | f ompariſ; 
' not of abſolute neceſſity, ,,.4nq -— nag of 


that he who {o reaſoneth, 
hath before ſeen that, to which he ſaid the 
other is like , but yet there 1s wanting 
therein ſomewhat to complete the ſimili- 
| tude or reſemblance ? 7t is neceſſary. What? 
are we in the ſame manner attected, in the 
conſideration both of the things that ſeem 
equa], and of the equality it {cl ? Altogether. 
Neceſlary it is therefore , that we have firit 
ſeen that Equal, beforc that time wherem 
having firſt beheld the Equals, we compre- 
hend them in our mind, and conceive, that 
all things affect to be ſuch as that Equal, 
but cannot reach to a full and perfect finn- 
litade or reſemblance thereot. So 3 7s. 
* Put lct us grant this alſo; 
that no man could compre- ,* Ard that at- 
, * oy | thovph - our Soul 
| hend in his mind that Equal doth int!:'s life, a& 
I 2 ze: 
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by meancs of the 
Ccrporea! Sexfrs.and 
ſo is obliged to 
make nſe of rth:m 
a: Fer irftruments ; 
3c: That very facul- 
ty of perceiving by 
them, 15 ro he dedu- 
&d from a higher 
and nobler princi- 
Pie , namely rhar 
Dt-ine power eſicn- 
rial ro the Soul, 
which he calls [73 
>! 

imy | the Fqual, 
ſo that by that nzme 
he ſeems rointmate 
God himſelf, to the 
end he might cot- 


clude, that the Sol ſe 


ailo 1s Divine. 


it ſelf, from any other | in. 
tiination : ] and that it j; 
not poſſible, that any 
{ſhould comprehend it , 0- 
therwiſe than from the 
ſight, or touch, or ſome 0- 
ther of the Senſes. For] 
hold the ſame of all : the 
caſe being one and the ſame 
inall, Socrates 5 as to what 
concerns the explication of 
this Diſcourſe. Burt fron 
the information of the Ser- 
es themſelves we are to ut: 
derſtand that all things that 


are ſubject to their preception , continually: 
affe&, anddeſire to be referred unto that 
which is Equal, and to yicld thereunto ; a 
being in themlelyes leſs perfett. Shall we 


* The nea/on of 
that aſſertton, Un- 
lels that Divine 
power were in us, 
vhereby we per- 
ccive ; certainly we 
cculd diſcern no- 
thing by rhe hclip of 
our Senſes. Divine 
then is that Faculty 


*orant this ? Tes. © For be 


fore we began to fee, 0 
hear, or have any facult 
of Senſe , 'twas necetſar; 
for us to be endowed wit! 
knowledge of that Eqn, 
What it was: if we would 
refer to that Equal , the E- 


whereby the Soul underſtands by benefit of the ſenſes, rt 
members, and reaſons ; yea and hath a knoyJedge even 


Gcd himſelf, of Good, Beautiful, Holy, Juſt, 


qual 
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quals that occur to our ſenſes; as if ail 
things wereby a certain potent inſtinct in- 
clined to aſpire to be ſuch as that 1s, tho 
they be much, yea infinitely inferior there- 
unto. This, Secrates, 1s evidently necctſa- 
ry from the things mentioned by us before. 
When we were newly born, did we not 
See and Hear 3 had we not all our Senſcs ? 
Ie had. Tt muſt be thereto, that before 
that, we were endowed with knowledge of 
the Equal. Certainly. Before we were 
born therefore ( it ſeems) 'tis neceſſary we 
ſhould have the knowledge thereof. 7+ 
ſeems ſo. * If we were 
endowed therewith, before , * conctnſor 5ice- 
- . in2 that trom Ltnc 
we had exiſtence 5 did we examp'e of things 
not underſtand even before _ _ to us, 
, . it hath bcen pros 
Ws were Born ? and when ved, that we know 
firſt we were born, did we rhar which by come 
; , paring libe and 7 - 
not know, not only Equal, Cle. ar cone and 
and Greater, and Leſs, but unequ1l, we remem® 
all other the like [ Re. ber; and ſecing that 
d . rhe ſoul doth even 
tpects? ] for the deſign of now ir is in the bo- 
_ dy, knowlo great 
txungs 5 It follows of neccſſity, that rhe foul lovg before 
knew the ſame things , which it now, by the miniſtry of 
rhe ſenſes, knows and underſtands, as ic were by ccrtain 
degrees, Yet that knowledge is ro he attributed , not r0 
rhe miniſtry of the ſ:nſcs , bur ro thar «fficacious ſed of 


Reaſon and Scicnce which is inherent in the Soul ic (clf;ang 
gnly cxcited by the ſuggefiions of the /er/cs, 


2 OUC 


SC TI eee ne 
Ly 
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our diſtourle 1s no more concerning the x. 
auzl, than concerning the Beantiful , the 
Good, Juſt,and Holy ; im ſfumme, concerning 
all, by which both in our interrogations, 
when we interrogate our ſelves, and in our 
anſwers, when we anſwer, we ſign and ſea] 


the Beizg of a thing : ſo that of neceſſity, | 


; 


a_ 


we were endowed with the knowledge of | 


all theſe things, before we were born. 7t is 
of neceſſity. Now if there had never been 
induced uponus an 06/7220 of theleKnow- 
ledges perceived, we mult certainly have 
{tt]] been skiltul in them , and rh; vugh our 
whole lite alwaies endowed w:ti Science. 
For, fo kzow, 1s Cconitantly ro retain the 
knowledge of that thing we have percet- 


ved, and never to loſe it. Do we not call 
Oblivion , a lis of Knowledge? Ie do, S0- 


crates. What if being endowed with that 
Knowledge, before we were born;we have 
loſt it, ſince. we were barn : and afterwards 
eing converſant inthoſe things by the help 

- and ſervice of our Senfes, retrive thoſe Sci- 
ences we had before: do not we then call 
tO Lears, to recover our'own Science ? and 
if we call it , to Remember; do. we call it 
rightly, or not? Aightly. For by experi- 
ence it hath been demonſtrated to be poſii- 
ble, that he who hath perceiveda thing by 
HE ſenſe 
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ſenſe, 7.e. ſeen , or heard, or by any other 
ſenſe perceived it, may in his mind compre- 
hend ſome other thing ditterent tiom that 
which he had forgot, namcly that to which 
the other, like or unlike, ſhould ſucceed | in 
the brain of his 'thoughts.)} Wherefore of 
the two, one (as we have ſaid )is a neceſ{a- 
ry conſequent; for either we were born 
knowing theſe things, and all know them 
through the whole courſe of our life z or 
certainly thole whom ve call Learners, do 
nothing clic but Remember: and ſo, to 
Learn, will be only to remember. ' And 
without all doubt, Socrates, this 1s even 10. 
Whether of the t:ro will you chooſe, $7m1- 
7igs 2 That we are boin knowing; or that 
we afterward recal to mind the things we 
knew before. TI know not at preſent , Socra- 
tes, which to chooſe, What? in this exam- 
ple have you not judgment to choo(e , & to 
determine certainly of it ? A prudent and 
knowing man , cannot he givea rea{cn of 
the things he knows? He car, Socrates. Do 
you think that all are able to give an ac- 
count of thoſe whereof we ju'!: now treat- 
ed? Twifh they could, faith $111mizs; but 
fear leſt to mocrow no man may be Icft a- 
live able todoit. Do nor all. think you, 
know theſe things, Simmias faith he ? No. 
K 4 ,_ . There 
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ER Therefore they remember 
ly brown the things thoſe they have ſometimes 
which being in the known. Certainly, And 
body; it recalls to X .. - 
memerv.Where we When d1d our Viinds receive 
ray of .evws that their knowledge? Not tm 
Tocrati: Eypotbeſss, The time we were botnimen, 
the ſoul is created No donttleſs. Before there- 
my Jens = =_ fore. So it ſcezrs. Our Souls 
2 Gheſt 7nfyjed into then were, betore they put 
pr il yolnion.” on the ſhape of man 3 and 
underſtanding, while they yet had cxiſtcnce 
apart by themſelves. Unleſs perhaps , $0- 
crates, we receive theſe Sciences at the time 
of our birth - for that time yet remains. 
When then do we loſe them? for we have 
them not when we arenewly born, as was 
before agreed upon betwixt us. Do we loſe 
them at the fame time when we reccive 
them 2? or can you aſlign any other time? 
No, But TI perceived not that I ſay nothing. 
1 hen, SIN1H1L1EKS, the thing IS clearly lo, * 
It at leaſt there be thoſe 
1 2 ſecontpoito%, things which we have al- 
-72e4 nor by decifis WAICS IN Our mouths, Bear» 


on from Þ7:2n7ty If 
ſelf, nor by iNuing,or propagation , or generation of ſubx 


' ſtance, or any other groſs manner of produion from Di- 


viniry ; vet divine; 1othat the Divine energy of perceiving 
ard knowing, is eſtertia! 0 it, which diftingueſhes if from 


t! ther Annais. 
rifi, 


they obtained the power of 


} 
t 
j 
[ 


i- 4 
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ziful, and Good, andevery ſuch eſſence; and 
we thereunto refer all things that come from 
our Senſes: for that by inveſtigating our 
own Eflence, we find to be, namely ext- 
ſtent, and we compare theſe things to the 
exemplar thereof; So it isneceſlary, that as 
theſe al-o are, ſo our Soul too be, before we 
were Born, and came into the light of this 
life. Tf theſe were not, truly this diſcourſe 
would ſeem to be made in vain: but they 
are ſo, and there is an equal neceflity,both 
that they be, and that our Souls were ex1- 
ſtent, before we were Born. If thoſe be 


not,neither are theſe. *Tru- | 
* Concluſion; that 


Iy, Socrates, ſaith Sinmias, 
abſolute neceſlity ſeems to 
urge theſe things beyond 
all Jitpute : and reaſon 
ſeems exccllently to con- 
duct us to this concluſion, 
that as well our Soul , as 
that Eſſence whereof we 
ſpeak, have been exiſtent, 
betore we were born. For 


this creared and di- 
Vine Soul hath had 
pre-exiſtence with 
God, then knowing 
more things , than 
fince it came a Pl- 
grim into the dark- 
ſom lodging of the 
body. So that this 
Docrine about XKezc 
membyance, may be 
reduced to this one 
SzYogi/m. That is 
learned which is 


Perceived from remembrance of the li&y : the Soul, before 
It came into rhe Body, could not but know many things, by 
that Divine power wherewith it was endowed; therefore 
what 1t learneth in the body , it underſtandeth from re- 
membrance of the libre ; and fo Leav7:7g is nothing but Kev 
w1n:,cevſe 5 which was tic thing ro be &rmonft +4768, 

£ 
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I hold nothing ſo certain and evident , as 
that all theſe are, and chiefly both Beautiful 
and Good, and the reſt of which you now 
treated : and T am abundantly convinced of 
their verity. What? and is Cebes ſo too ? 
for he alſo ought to be perſwaded. I con- 


 ceive, ſaith $7z2z#4zas, the whole matter hath 


been ſufficiently proved to him too, tho 
he be a man of moſt hard and moſt ſlow be- 
lief, beyond all athers ; yet I think, it hath 
beenclearly enough demonſtrated to him, 
that our Souls were pre-exiſtent to our 
Nativity. But whether they allo ſurvive 
our death , and continue their Being after 
the diſſolution of our Bodies; this I think 
hath not been yet demonſtrated : and that 
vulgar opinion, which Cebes mentioned,yet 
remains unrefuted 3 namely that ſo ſoon as 
a man 1s dead, his Mind or Soul 1s diſperſed, 
and deſtroyed, fo that it can no longer ex- 
iſt. For what ſhould hinder , but it may 
derive its origin and creation from ſome o- 
ther principle, and have Being long before 
it enter into a human body : but when it 
departs, and is freed again from the body, 
then it both die, and be utterly aboliſhed ?. 
You fay well; $imz7ias , quoth Cebes : for 
only the half of what was required, ſeems 
tobe dcmonitrated , viz. that our Souls 
were, 
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were, before we were born. There remains 
to be remonſtrated the other part , that the 
demonſtration may be full and perfe& ; 
namely that after our death , our Souls will 
be, no leſs than they were before our birth. 


This part of the Demon- 
ſtration, $immias and Ce- 
bes, ſaith Socrates, 18 Now fl- 
niſhed z; and if ye pleaſe 
to conjoyn and compoſe 
this realon, with that upon 
which we all agreed be- 
fore, namely, that whatever 
lives, hath its exiſtence out 
of the dead, For it the Soul 
be pre-exiſtent , neceſlary 


The ſecond parr 
of the former The/s, 
of the immortality 
of Souls ; where Sg- 
crates , after lighter 
argr:ments,comes to 
all-g>z more folid. 
«nd cogent Reaſons, 
to Evince , tharrhe 
Soul bcing perfe&ly 
ſimple, or void of all 
compeoſicion,isrher- 
fore naturally jnca- 
pable of 4:ſſolution 
or diſſipation; as Cte 


it is, that when 1t comes to 
life, and is truly in Being, | 
it derive that exiſtence only from death. 
How therefore is not clearly evinced, that 
it doth exiſt ſo ſoon as a man1s deceaſed: ſee- 
ing it isneceſſary that 1t exiſt again? This 
alſo then is already demonſtrated, as is ap- 
parent. 

And yet notwithſtanding both you and 
Simmias (cem willing tobe again exerciſed 
' more accuratly in this argument, and to be 
aſtoniſhed with that childiſh fear, leſt the 
wind blow out and diſipate the Soul going 

out 


bes had objected. 
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out of the Body ; and the more, if a man 
die, not in a clole room ſecured from 
winds , but in an open place where winds 
blow ſtrongly. And when Cebes had ſmi- 
led ; endeavournot, Socrates, ſaith he, to 
incourage us, as if we were aſtoniſht 
with fear; but endeavour rather to demon- 
ſtrate the thing to us, as free from all fear, 
Yet perhaps there 1s here among us ſome 
Boy , who 1s afraid at the mention of this. 
Let us therefore do our devoir to perſwade 
him not to dread death, as a Goblin. Tis 
fit, ſaith Socrates , to mitigate and animate 
| him daily with Verſes, * till 
OO _ he be perfectly reſtorcd. 
oz, Erft uſed by che Put Where, ſaith he , ſhall 
Egyptians, and from We find a man »$kilful c- 
Ce e134 Nough in the Art of In- 
15, who thereby ha- Chanting : ſince you fay, vou 
ving cured ns Wite defire to leave us? Greece is 
hemons bire of a Wide, Cebes, ſaith he; and 
Serpent, was there- 11 1t are good and skilful 
upon fcigned to 
men, and many ÞBarbarous 
from Hell, Of rhe Nations, which are all to be 
rome pry Miko -= ſurveyed, that there may 
the tradu&ion of ir, be found out a man pows- 
conbg Sir,,79's erful in that Artof Charm- 
Caſ91. pag, 142, INg 5 neither. money nor 
| labour ought to be ſpared - 
for 
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for ye can expend your money in nothing 
that's more neceflary, And now he is to 
be ſought after among your ſelves: for 
perhaps ye will not eafily find any man 
more able than your felves to perform it. 
This ſhall be done, ſaith Cebes ; but in the 
mean time let us, if you pleaſe, return to 
our argument, from which we have digreſ- 
ſed. With all my heart; why not? You ſay 
well quoth he. * Onght 

we not then, ſaith Socrates, _ The ng 
to ask of Our ſelves, and adive ne om 
with the beſt of our under- mortality ; the fun- 
ſtanding to enquire , to rings bo 
what thmg this affection the ſoul is moſt 
[. of Diſſipation ] may be qu prog ond 
convenient and incident; y;z. 
and for what we ought to | 
fear, leſt it ſuffer Diſſepation, and by what 
reaſon , and im what part thereof: then to 
conſider diligently whether that thing be a 
Soul,or not: and in fine, matters being thus 
ſtated, either to hope comfortably of the 
Soul, or to fear for it, accordingly ? To ſay 
well, quoth he. * Is it agrecable to a thing 


which is either actually Sandi 
47 » 


mixt ,, Or compounded » OT Lhatſoever is com- 
by nature ſo conſtituted. as pojed,isobnokious ta 
to be capable of mixture or 


diſſointion, 


COM*=- 


1] 
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compoſition : is it agreeable, I ſay; to ſuch 
a - thing, in as much asit is compounded,to 
be diſſolved ? But if there be ſuch a thing, 
of whoſe nature it is, to be wholly ſimple or 
uncompounded, is it conveiuent to this 
thing, to ſuffer no diſſolution? 7t ſeerrs to 
»e tobe ſo , ſaith Cebes. * Thoſe things 
therefote,which are alwaies 
* Second Poſition; 11n one manner, and equally 
Things that are al- | 4 we Dahl 
waies the ſame( that COmparate » ts Mgny 
is Eternal) are void conſentaneous, that they be 
© ompcſition ; LS 
things _- alwaics {tmp le or void of COMP oſt- 
the ſame, (rhat is, t1ON 2? but thoſe that are 
moral;) are com- ſyrmetimes in one manner 
pounded. . k | 9 
ſometimes in another affe- 
&ed, that 15 ſubje& to alterations ; 'tis con- 
ſentaneous, that they be compounded. 7 
think, ſo. Let us then return to thoſe we 
noted in our precedent diſcourſe. That 
very Eſſence, which by the force of queſti- 
ons and anſwers we ſhave defined to be re- 
ally exiitent [ namely God} is that equally 
: the ſame at all times [ with- 
Third Poſition; God HH 
who gives Being ro Out alteration ] or not? 
all creatures, and 1s namely the Egial it ſelf, the 


nor only Good, but -,_..- : 
Goodnejsit ſelf; not Beantiful, the Single, (that 
only wiſe, bur wiſ4ow it ſelf , ec.) is neither compounded, 
nor ſubjeR ro any mutation,bur [ woroerSt5 IL niſorm,knows 


Ing no | Toi; &ToKagua)] ſhadow of change, 


iS, 


. 
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1s, what really exiſteth._.) dothit never re- 
ceive any the leaſt alteration ? That Eſſence, 
ſaith Cebes, muſt of neceſſrty be ever the ſame, 
without alteration. What ſhall we deter- 
mine of many Beautifuls, as men, or horſes, 
or garments, or others however the like , e- 
ual and beautiful, or all that are compre- 
hended under the ſignification of the ſame 
name: are theſe alwaies the ſame, or is agy - 
thing contrary to them, nor they to them- 
ſelves, nor among themſelves, that I may ſo 
ſpeak, are they alwaies the ſame ? Theſe tru- 
Ly, ſaith Cebes, are never exattly the (ame. 
Theſe therefore you may perceive either by 
your touch, or {1ght, or any other ſenſe : 
but thoſe that are alwajes the ſame, you can- 
not by any other way, but by reaſoning of 
your Mind, comprehend ; for they are 7z- 
viſible , and fall not under the power of 
ſenſe. You ſpeak truly , ſaith he , 7n every 
point. * Will you there- | 
fore, that we make two 17th poſition; 
Kinds of things; onc,vifible; of ins pong 
the other, 7vifble? Let ws peaks) dv Yidh 


ov) ay, two forts of 


lay down theſe two Kinds| tor 5". "T5jecthar 

I foundation} ſaith he. Let are alvaies riicſame, 

nv) which are 7nw7/t- 

us allo eq the inviſible n ble: and thoſe that 

be that which is alwaies the ;ce mucable, which 
ſame : the viſible, that zre viſible, 

which 
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which is never perfectly the ſartie. 4nd that 


#00, ſaith he. 


Now, faith he, do we conliſt 


of any other things but Body and Soul £ of 


* Application of all 
theſe tour poſitions 
ro the preſent ar- 
gument, There are 
in :'an,rwo diftin& 
things, One, v7/ivle, 
not alwaiecs the 
ſame,but obnoxious 
to various mutati- 
075, and ſo compound 
and martz! : the 0» 
ther, inviſivle, al. 
wates the ſame, and 
ſo incompound and 
immortal , namely 
the Soul; whence ic 
1s evinced, that the 
Soul is | &£Y9TaaU- 
TC } ndiſſoluble, 
and conſequently 
ammortal, 


ture, think you? To Human nature. 


0 other , ſaith he. * To 
which of the two Kinds 
ſhall we decrce the Body to 
be more like, and more al- 
lied? 'Tis evident to every 
man, ſaith he, that the body 
1s more of Kin to the Yi(- 
ble. Burt the Soul , 1s that 
viſible or inviſible 2 Zaviſ- 
ble, to men, ſaith he, cer- 
tainly. But thoſe things 
that fall uader ſenſe, and 
thoſe that do not 3 did we 
not refer them to the nature 
of men, or are they to be 
referred to any other na- 
And 


what: 1s to be concluded of the Soul, that it 
15 vilible , or that it 1s inviſible 2 1oi{{ble. 
This therefore 1s to be fixt , that #he Soul 
ran by no meanes be perceived by the ſight. 
Right. Therefore the $Soxl is more like to 
that 7vi{ble Kind , than the Body 1s: and 
the Body more like to the Yiſible. Of neceſſt- 


ty, SOCrates. * Weſaid a' * Impediments of 
DE the Soul from its (o 
cloſe conjunition with the body, PR 
while 
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while ſince this alſo, that the Soul , when 
it uſeth the ſervice of the Body to conſider 
any thing , either by ſeeing,or hearing, or 
2zny other ſenſe (for, to conſider a thing 
by the body , 1s to conſider it by ſenſe ) 15 
r1cn diawn by the body to thoſe things 
that are never theſame 3 and that it errs, 
ad 1s amulſed, and giddy, as a Drunkard is 
giddy bya vertigo 1n his brain. Altogether 
ſo. But when the Soul doth contemplate 
by it (elf, it aſpires to what 1s pure, to what 
alwaijes exilteth and 1s immortal, to what is 
ever the ſame : and as being of Kin there- 
unto, is alwajes converlar. therewith, after 
It is of 1tsiclf and byit {cIf, and hath pow- 
er, and ceaſeth from error, and is wholly in 
thoſe thinzs that are :|wries the ſame, (6 far 
forth as they occur toit. And this affe&i- 
on of the Soul is called, 177{c/o;z7. Tor ſpeak 
rightly, Socrates, in every word, To which 
Kind therefore, both c' theſe we mentio- 
ned above, and thoſe we now deſcribe , 1s 
the Soul more like,and more allied 2 * Any 
man ( in my opinion”, ſaith 
he )even the moſt Ignorant, * Conclution char 
will fr. this way and me- {75 1ub 6 Divine. 
| mmortal ; the 
thod ot reaſoning, grant, tody , grois and 
that the Soul is more alike, 9! | 
and more cognate to the 4/7 and 1”;ole, that 
4 15, 


40% 
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is, tO What 1sever the ſame; thart to what 
is never exactly the ſame. And what the 
Body ? To that which is n2ver the ſarize. Thus 
oblerve alſo, after the Soul and Body have 

come together into the 
The Aﬀe&'ior.s and ſame [ man |] that Nature 


Offices confipned b 
the jrftirur 122 Commands the body to be 


ot Nature, thar is, ſervant thereunto, and' to 


of God aQin;; by bis La. ] : 
fervaw Nate? x2 Obey the diftates of its ſu- 


bcri ſoul and body; Perior, the Soul ; and ap- 


tFar the Soil 1s co points the Soul to rule and 


r::le, the Boy to 


6563, give law to the Body, | 


From tlis reaſc2 of theſe 
things, which of the two ſeems to you to be 
ze unto the Divize 3 and which to the 
Zortal | being?} or is that Eivine by nature 
qualiiied and made to command and go- 


OS eIIrigy: ws > —— 


vern: but the Mortal, to be ſubject, and to | 


ſerve? L1 conceive ſo. To which 1s the 
Soul like 2 Truly, Socrates, the Soul is like 
to the Divine; the Body, to the Mortal. 


Ghiorve, I pray, faith he, whether from all ' 


we have already alledged.it be certaily e- 
vinced, that the Sou! 1s moſt hke unto the 
Divine, and Iortel, and Intelligent , and 
UVrifornm, and Unalterable: but the Body 15 
moſt like unto the Human, and Mortal, and 
Non-intelligent, and \Viultiform, and Ditſo- 
luble, and Alterable. Can we _ y 
thing 


— 
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thing to theſe, as 1f they were not right and 
convincing? Ive canzot. Theſe things then 
being thus eſtabliſhed, 1s it 
not proper and peculiar to Grand. Coneluſi- 
334tlat the Sor! be- 
the body, to becapable of inp i;4ifoluble v; 
Diſſoiution : and to the death, ſurvives « 
Soul, to continue indifſo- ©. 
Juble 3 or ſomewhat next to this? 77hy wot £ 
You clearly ſec therefore , ſaith he, that 
whena man 1s dead, the vilthle bodr, 
(which we call dead, and to which it be- 
longs to be Giijolved , and to fall aſtinder, 
and be blowi out ) doth not incontinently 
ſuffer any of theſe, bt remain ſome cont: 
derable time, if a rian hath by pleatantne!s 
and moderation treazed his Body to the 
time of his death, For whoa the dead Bo: 
dy is fallen, and cvhalned, 5 they whoare 
enbalmed in Feyp: . 1t CoNntilucs alraoft in- 
tire, for a very long and indeterminable 
timez and thor 7h ſome members thereof 
{hall have ſuffered corruption , yet the 


bones, nerves, and all ©: the more compact 


ſort, endure Gf IT may to fav) for ever. Do 


they not 2? Certainly. But here the Sort, 


_ * Here hecxplains the FEjipr2tion of the Soul ou: 
of tte Body, ©: the nftant of d aim 5 fwrovning, that Souls 
af-er dcat}, $5 rhither, v-hicher the fmiliivgs of their cos 
gitations. ali 175. and avs bo rem. 
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n inviſible thing, goes 2yay into another 
place, a place noble , pure, not to be ſeen 
by the eyes of Mortals, among the infernal 
ſhades , really to a good and provident 
God; whither indeed(if God be fo pleaſed) 
my Soul is preſently to go. . For the Soul 
Itſelf being in this manner qualified and 
freed from the Body; will it,think you, pre- 
ently vaniſh into air, and periſh? as many 
men ſay. No, Cebes and Simmiagx; it 18 ve- 
ry far from all poſſibility of being diffol- 
ved. Buttruly, in that manner we have 
explained, the matter is rather diſpar aged 
than illuſtrated ; for rhe nature of 1t is more 
noblc: ifat leaſt the Soul depart pure, car- 
rying along with 1t nothing from the con- 
tagion of the body: as that which did, 
whillt it remained ir this life, willingly and 
of choice hoid no communication with the 
Body, but declined and avoided it 5 and re- 
tired into 1t {eIf, imployed all its powers by 
cogttation to avoid it. Which 1s nothing 
elle but io Philoſophize rightly,and in good 
eaincſt to anticipate death by familiar con- 
verlat o10t thoughts.Is not ihis a meditati- 
on of Certh ? Wholly. * Doth not there- 


* From wh ch princip!e he infers, that a good Soxl,free from 
rl.e cor! gimand deiufion of the corpureal ſenſes, goes 
immedia'ly after death,to a certain 7n41/76le and moſt 41; ;7v! 
place,where it is again cOnjoyn'd IE God, ro whom it js of 


Kin ard like, : 
. Felices 
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[ Felices poſthac Anime, 14s corpora mllis 
Fed aunt vitiis , mil}4q; tibidine morſas 
Detinuere olim, que, dum ſuv carne latebant, 
Contemplatrices abSfrafe a carne volarant 
Sepins ad Clos, Celis poſt fat, quibuſcumn 
Federa ſanxerunt viventes ſacra, locantur, 
Eternagz illic Letantes Ince fruuntur. | 


fore the Soul being ſo comparated, &o to 
that Divine Being lice unto it ſeifs Dz- 
vine, | ſay, and Immortal , and Wiſe £ To 
waich when it comes, it becomes perfectly 
happy , being freed and exempted from er- 
ror , from ignorance, from terro's, wild 
Loves, and all other Human Evils; and as 
metre are accuſtomed to ſpeak of ſuch as 
have been by ſolemn expiations purged, 
and inittated to Sacred Rites,living erteinal- 
ly with the Gods, Shall we ſpeak thus, Ce- 
bes, or otkerwile? Thus in all points, by 
Jove, ſaith Cebes. But if the Soul depart out 
of the Body polluted and impure, as having 
intherto converſcd wholly with the Body, 
andilaviſhly ſerved it,and being both by its 
own errors, and by the luſts of thz Body 
faſcinated , eſteemed nothing true but 
what's corporeal, namely that groſs matter 
hat is touched, ſeen , drunk, an«! uſed to 
Venereal pleaſures: and on the contrary, 

L 3 that 
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that which is to the eyes dark and invift- 
ble , but may by the power of vnderſitand- 
ing be perceived, and by the inſt; cutes and 
diſcipline of Philoſophy be comprehen-:2a: 
this, I ſay, having been accuſtom<d to hate, 
and abhor, and dread « can we irag'ne ihat 
a Soul thus diſpoſed and vitiated, tail de- 
part pure, and intirely collefed inio ic (elf? 


* Fron the popular 
Opinion of Ghoſts, 
and Sprrits he adds 
th!tt Souls loaden 


with groſs & earthy - 


affeQions , wander 
Th orjcf about moe 


numents and Sc: 


pulchres ; for acer 
cain time only; that 
is./accerding to the 
Pyth«,g0vean Dream ) 
they I'ighr upon O+ 
ther Bodies ſuitable 
to rheir former af- 
fettions , 1nclinati- 
ons,and manners, 


By no means, ſaith he. * ] 
think , we ought rather to 
decree, that ſuch a Son} 
departs involved in, and 
contaminate. with the ſtains 
and infection of the corpo- 
real maſs, which the very 
converiition and tamiliari- 
ty of the Body, brcauſe 
that Soul hath ſo cur inu- 
ally and intirely cc: jerſed 
therewith , and with much 


[ At tenebroſeanime niminn que carnibus olint 
Demers jcemereſuis, quos tetra libids 

Atqz voluptates, ſolum quas ſen ſus alcyat, 

Tn terris note, poſthac de carne ſolute, 
AſpeFum Cali, cunt quo commercia villa 
Viventes babuere, timent, nec Iuce ſrunntur: 
Sed tenebris dilefta nimis prope corpora ſemper 


Ferales errant Umre , met eq; Sepulchra 


Care 


—— 
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puſtaqzſedacolunt:Hinc nou \pe@ravidentir, 

one terrent homines,animeſunt iſta miloriyyn, 

Cut queniam craſſe ſuut,corporeag, videntur. 
Majus noftcr, in Suppleni. Lacaznz Nb, 4.) 


care and copitation imployed it (lt in 
purſuit of fuch things, hath as it were 1n- 
grafted into it , and made a part of :ts na- 
ture. Certainly. This we are to nol, ta 
be with a kind of burden, gtots, heavy ,ucr- 
rene, viſible + wherewith when '*:ch a Soul 
1s inveloped, it is weighed down an car- 
ried to a viſible place, by fear of that invii- 
ble one, and (as it is vuſgarly ſaid at wan- 
ders about Monuments aid Sepulchres ; 
where have bcen ſeen ccrtain darkſom Ima- 
ges of Souls z wi.ich Apparitions luch 
Souls repreſent, that have not dcpacied 
pure, but yer retain ſomcthing of that grois 
and vitible matter , an-l arc thererore be- 
held. *T7s very probable, Soc: ates. Nor is 
it leſs probable, Cebes, that thoic are not the 
Souls of good men, but of Wicked and Im- 
pious,that are compelled to hover and flagg 
about thoſe places , ſuffering the puniih- 
ment of their former vicious Education; 
and reſtleily w2ndring until by dcfire of 
that corporeal following, they are again ite 
tangled in, and bound to a Body, And. 
L 4  bouny 
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bound they are (as is probable ) to one of 
(uch inclinations and manners, 2s they - in 
life had imployed their thoughts upon. 
What are theſe things you ſpeak, Socrates 2 
How it 1s probable , that thoſe who have 
minded gluttony, rajling, wantonneſs, e*c. 
nor cautiouſly abſtained from them; »' ' on 
the forms of Afles, and of other wild EF: -tts, 
Do not you think it probable ? Tor ſp-4h, 
with great probability. And that they wv ho 
highly valued and honoured injuſtice ©7- 
preſiton, tyranny, rapine are turned 12-9 
the Kindes of Wolves, Hawks Kites, 21 0- 
ther Beaſts of Prey ? or ſhall we ſay that 
their Sowlls go to ſome other place © Truly, 
ſaith Cebes, to 0 other, We are therefore 
to bold, that a!! Souls ſtrive to go, wither 
the amilitudes of their cogitations and nc! ;- 
nations carry them. *T7s very perſpicnoas 
truly ; and why not? Are 
* A conſetary ofthe then they the happicſt of 
former Dorinzthar , 
th-&:rue way torhar MEN, Who upon deliberate 
conjun&ion with pyrpoſe exercife civil pru- 
God, is hor Dy P24” dence ina lar f 
tic and Theatrical POPUIAT WAY © 
virtves, which are life, which they call tempe- 
_> c—_— "Y rance, and juſtice, contra&- 
wiſdom. ed meerly from converſa- 
tion and cogttation , without the precepts: 
and diſcipline of Philoſophy ? and do they 


240, 
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20 to ihe beſt place? How can theſe be moſt 
happy £ Becault 'tis hikely, thut they come 
aga'n into ſome civil and tame kind of Ani- 
mals, as Bees, Drones, Piſmires 3 or return 
into men, and become moderate. Very lke- 
/z. Bur to paſs into the kind of Goz!s, is poſ- 
{ible to none but who jhath duly exerciſed 
himſe!F in the {tudy of wiſdom: for he ha- 
ving »een all his life potlelied with deſire of 
lcaraing, departs out of this world pure and 
:ndefiled. And 'tis upon this account, that 
Cebes and Simmias, that good and genuin 
Philoſophers ; abſtain from all pleaſures of 
the Body , and conſtantly and firmly con- 
tain themſelves, not permitting their appe- 
tites and paſſions to carry them away im 
purſuit of ſenſual delights ; nor fearing the 
ſubverſion of their private Eſtates, and the 
invaſion of poverty, as the vulgar and aya- 
rictous do; nor dreading the ignominy 
and reproach of mean ſpirited men, as the 
ambitious and'lovers of great Honours do: 
but abſtra&ting and alienatmg their minds 
from all ſuch ſplendid trifles. *Þ Nor would 
it be conſentaneous to them to, do other 
Socrates, ſaith Cebes, No, by Jove would it 

not, faith he. Therefore 
Cebes, fhithhe again,all who ma gon Te: 
| 3 gar, markable deſcripri. 
take care of their Sonls,and 9n- of thar Phzlo/o.. 
imploy 
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phical life , the ploy not their life in pam- 
morenplarion of PENNg and adorning the 
God ,and its work, body ; neglecting and re- 
to inſtruct 00.2 Pudiating all thoſe things, 
biranc affeRions of they walkt not in the way 
the body, &c. of thoſe we mentioned be- 
fore, who are wholly ignorant whither 
they are to go. But Philoſophers being 
perſiwaded, they ought to do nothing con- 
rrary tothe precepts of Philoſophy, or to 
the ſolution and expiation thereof; [ leave 
the common road of the multitude ] and 
proceed in the way that { Wiſdom *} hath 
ſhewn to them, and follow the conduct 
thereof, as of their Leader. How £ Socra- 
tes. T will tell you ſaith he: Men ſtudjous 
of Diſcipline know, that Philoſophy, when 
it undertakes their Soul really bound and 
glewed to the body, ( which Soul 1s con- 
ſtrained to contemplate things themſelves 
through the body, as through a Bride-well, 
and not ſingle by 1t {elf able. to contem- 
plate it ſelf: and when it wallows 1n all 
1ghorance, and perceives the power and cf- 
ficacy of that bond , which exſerts 1t felf 
even by luſts themſelves ; namely that the 
Soul thus bound and impriſoned doth im- 
ploy all itsforce and powers to be by luſts 


and deſires more cloſely enchained ) Ifay, 


men 
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men ſtudjous of Diſcipline know that Phi- 
lofophy, when it hath found their Mind or 
Soul ſo diſpoſed, is verſed chiefly in this, by 
degrees to mitigate and compoſe | the Soul] 
anc to deliver it [ from thoſe Fetters;]teach- 
ing,that that conſideration which 1s perfor- 
med by the ſervic? of the eyes , is full of 
error; and thatthe information of the Ears 
and all >ther ſenſes, 1s I\ikewife full of ercor, 
per{wa....'> it to retire from them, and not 
tonſe them, unleſs when nec..ſfity compels: 
and QUcCcoring and exhorting it, to recollect 
2.:4 congregate it (ef 5 and to give credit 
15 -5ne but it (elf, ſeeing tÞat it ſelf alone 
can by '- *-.f underſtand and comprehend 
that which exz$#eth by it ſelf; and that what 
it conſiders by other things, becauſe ſubject 
to alteration, 1tought not to account true, 
but only ſuch as the Senſes repreſent it; but 
that what it ſelf clearly percerves,is intelli- 
gible, and unperceivable by Senſe. * When 
therefore the Soul of a man , ____._. 
Deſcription of a 
traly a Philoſopher con- ,,,/ave and vicious 
cerves, that 1t ought not to life. Whereof the 
oppole this deliverance and | oy 
infranchiſment, comes thus ble both of rhcir 
t:> aiain-from pleaſures #95904 miſery. 
and luſts, and as much as it is able, from 
gricts alſo and errors: thus caſting up its 
| account, 
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account ; When a man 1s poſſeſſed , and 
even tranſported with great joy,or aſtoniſh- 
ed with exceflivegriet, or inraged by the 
ſtings of Luſts, he doth not by thoſe | paſſi- 
ons | ſuffer ſo much of evil,as one would by 
common and vulgar judgment think : whe- 
*ther (for example ) thathe ſhould purſue 
thoſe Luſts, feel thoſe Diſcaſes,and undergo 
loſs of his Eſtate in vain : but , what 1s the 
higheſt of all Evils, he ſuffers this , that he 
perceives not, nor takes notice that he ſuf- 
Fers. What mean you, Socrates 2 ſaith Ce- 
bes. Becauſe every mans Mind is conſtrai- 
ned to rejoyce and delight vehemently up- 
an occaſion of ſome things, and to eſteem 
that wherein he ſuffers that [ affeion }] to 

be moſt manifeſt and moſt true; though the 
ſame be not ſuch, Now are theſe things 
diſcernable by the ſenſe, or are they not ? 
holly. But in this affection , is not the 
Soul obliged to ſympathize with the Body? 
Tn what manner £ Becauſe every pleaſure, 
and every grief, as if armed with a nail, af- 
fixeth, and as it were with a buckle faſtneth 
the Soul to the Body, and makes it corpo+ 
real, thinking all things to be true, !that the 
hody dictateth. For, that it is conſtrained 
toagree with the Body in opinions, and to 
be dclighted at the ſame time with it ( as 
I 
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I conceive) comes from the conjeture of 
the one with the other : and thence the 
Soul is carried about by the common force 
of education and cuſtomes , {6 as it cannot 
go tothe ſhades below, z. e. to a ſecond life, 
pure and undefiled, but departs polluted 
with ſtains and infection. derived from the 
body, and then preſently falls into another 
body, andas if ſowea therein, grows to it, 
remaining void of that divine, pure,and uni- 
form converſation. Tor ſpeak great truths, 
Socrates, faith Cebes. * By reaſon of theſe 
things, Cebes, they who are 
truly ſtudious, are mor! oſt * copia en 
and valiant; but not by rea- cre and circumſpe- 
ſon of thoſe that are inthe &ion a Phils/opber 
opinion of the vulgar. What fue ovenareyen 
think you ? Not by reaſon of the ſ1ares of Luſts 
onlear things, certainly. For es plez- 
ng , againſt which 
the Sou] of a Philoſopher yy his | profeſtion 
will not hold it ſelf obliged he proclaims open 
to free it ſelf from the inſti- 
utes of Philoſophy , and letting looſe the 
bridle of its precepts, give it ſelf up to the 
deſires either of pleaſures or pains,and per- 
mit it ſelf to be again chain'd to the body, 
and ſb render its work imperfet ; weaving 
and unraveling its web, hke Pexelope ( as 
they (ay) but will reſfolye it to be moſt de- 
cent 
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cent, tocompoſe all taoſe defires, and follow 
the conduc and mandates of reaſon; and to 
be alwaies converſant herein , to contem- 
plate things true and divine, and ſuci: as 


may not be carryed about by temerity of 


opinions; and being bred up and nouriſhed 
with them,conclude;it ought in this manner 
to live, while life laceth : and wizen death 
comes, to go to a place agreeable and cog- 
nate to its nature,and be delivered from hu- 
man evils. From this Education,it can fear 
nothing grievous,by its own in{iitution ſtu- 
diouſly labouring in this matter , $772mrias 
and Cebes; not fearing, to be, in the moment 
of its departuie from the body, diffipated, 
and blown ou+ by winds, and fo to vaniih, as 
to have no longer exilicace any where elle, 
Om. FA =- Socrates having thus 
wherein Plato pro- (PoKen, there ſucceeded a 
Cem os tne Plainly obſerved profound- 
Soul; obſerving the ly to revolve in his min 
— _ the difcour! e he had dcii- 
of the Dialogve, Vered; and thereupon; ma- 

ny of us appeared to medi- 
tate upon this matter. But Cres and $772- 
m-14s COnierred a little betivixi themſelves. 
Whom Socrates beholding, what,faith he, is 
| | tf.2 


Sion the chief Opi- long lilence. And he was 
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the ſubject of your conference ? Doth any 
thing ſeem to be deficient 1n my diſcourſe ? 
There remain truly many doubts and ex- 
ceptions , if one would with due ſtridineſs 
examine and prrſue things more particular- 

ly. If your private talk be of any other 

matter, I ask nothing ; but if ye doubt of 
the verity of ought delivered in my dif- 

courſe , delay nor either to declare your 

ſcruples,if ye rthipk they may be more com- 

modiouſly and ſatisfactorily ſolved ; or to 

admit me to bear a ſhare in the conference, 

in caſe ye believe any thing »t light or utt- 

lity may ariſe from my afhiſ:znce. And I, 

ſaih $791#97as5, will mgeniouſly confeſs the 
truth. Each of us remaining in ſuſpenſe, 
have been urging one the other, out of de- 
fire of ſatisfaftion, to propoſe our 'ineries 
to you: but fear reſtrains us, leſt we might 
give you trouble, and our interrogations 
prove 1mportune and unpleaſant , in this 
your calamity. At this Socrates mildly 
ſmiling, O ſtrange ! faith he: how hard a 
task ſhallT have, to perſwade others that I 
am far from eſteeming this my preſent caſe 
a calamity, fince ] cannot prevail upon yen 
to believe I am ſo: but ye fear, leſt my condi- 
tion be now more afflicted, and fad, than at 
any time heretofore in my whole lite. Truly 
Ye 
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16 PHEDO3 D? of the Saul. 


ye ſeem to think me to be inferior © to 
Swans, in the way and faculty of divining. 


* Socrates,in way 
of preface, firſt poſi- 
tiveiy profeſſet his 
own ſtedfaſt belief 
of the S-uls immor- 
tality ; allnding to 
the vulgar tradition 
of the ſinging of 
Swans ( concerning 
which he ſhews him- 
felf ſomewhat fy- 
perſticious; ) and 
then declares rhe 
diſquiStion to bu of 
ſo high moment, 
that we ougnt nor 
to be coxcrcifed 
therein without due 
atrention of mind, 
and cau:ion, leit wo 
admit error inſtcad 
Of truth. 


* They, when they firit 
perceive they are to die, as 
they ſang before , fo they 
ſing moſt at that time , re- 
joycing that they ſhall 
forthwith come to that 
God, whoſe ſervants they 
are. Butmen,being them- 
ſelves afraid of death, feign 
tics in dilparageinent of 
Swars,and report,that they 
lamenting theirown death, 
for very grief ſtrain their 
voice more vehemently at 
the approach of itz not ob- 
{erving , that no Bird ever 
lings when he 15 diſpleaſed 
or pinch'd with cold, or at- 


f-*cd with any pain whatever 3 nonot the 
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Nightingal, nor Swallow, nor the Hooper, 
which they ſay, are wont to ling for ſor- 
Tow: vutneither theſe, nor Swns {cem to 
ſing for grief; but, as I think ,. becauſe rhey 
are Sacred to Apoo, and ſobeing endowed 
with ſome mnſtin& of divining, when they 
forc-ſee the Goods that are reſerved apud 
7nferos, they chant forth their joy, and are 

more 
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more delighted that day, than in their 
whole life before, And for my part, ſeri- 
ouſly I conceive my ſelf to be conjoyned 
with theſe Swans in conſort of the ſame mi- 
niſtry, and conſecrated likewiſe to the 
ſame Deity : and that I have received from 
that my Lord and Maſter, no leſs power of 
Divining ; and that I depart out of this life 
with equal quiet, and calm ſubmiftion. 
Wherefore nothing remains to hitider you 
from ſpeal:ing and interrogating whatſoe- 
ver ye pleaſe, concceining.our former argu-= 
ment , whilſt the &/ever | Officers ] of the 
Athenians permit. Socrates, ſaith well,xeplied 
Simmias. T will fieely declare my doubt; 
and Cebes here will tkewife let vou know 
how far he doth not embrace what you 
have delivered. For I think my ſelf to 
have as c<:tan and confirmed knowledg of 
theſe things, as you Socrates; that cither 
they are in the number of impoſiibilit ies 
or exti:mely dithcait, Buc as for what 
things are ſaid concernin;; them, not to cx- 
amine them with every reaſon, and all mo- 
ments or arguments aliedged, or wholly 
to rej. hem, and to leap back from them, 
before you have endeavoured with all poſ- 
fible contention and equity of mind, even 
to the laſt effort, and to wearineſs, to per- 
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pend them : this I think to be the part of 
an effeminate and incurious ſpirit, And 
herein, this one thing is to be jſtudiouſly en- 
deavoured, that either we may learn, or 
find out how theſe things are 5 or if that 
cannot be done, chooling and fixing upon 
ſuch a reaſon, among thoſe that occur to hu- 
mane underſtanding , as may be more firm 
and convincing, 2. e. as may be leſs ſubje&t 
to refutation ; ſet up our reſt therein : that 
being thereby, as by a ſhip, carried ſafely a- 
long, we may eſcape the dangers and dith- 
- culties of this 'ifz 5 unleſs any can be wat. 
ted and tranſmitted gver in ſome firmer ve- 
hicle, 7. e. ſome Divize Word, Truly I ſhall 
not be aſhamed to ask , ſince you ſay this: 
nor will be a cauſe of accuſing my ſelf here- 


attcr, thatT had not ingenioutly explained 


to you what my opinion 1s concerning this 
matter. For, Secrates, when I both by my 
felt, and with another , by comparing rea- 
ſons, enquire 1nto 1t : I donot find your ar- 
gumcnts to be per{picuous and convincing, 
Perhaps, ſaith Socrates, this 18 your opinion: 
but tel] me freely, how far, and wherein my 
c1{courle tails of being perſiyaſive. Thus. 
fer, ſaith he: * that any man may ſay the 


* The firſt contrary Opinicn, that the Soul is Harmony 
_ Concent; and io bothreſults from, and periſhes with the 

udy, = 
ſame, 


| 
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fame , with equal reaſon, both of Harme> 
#3, and of a Harp, and of other inſtruments 
of Muſic : namely that Harmony 1s a ſomes 
thing 7viſfble, and incorporeal, and moſt 
beautiful, and divine, 18 a well tuned and 
concordant Harp or Lute - but the Harp 
it ſelf, and the ſtrings,are bodies compound, 
and terrene, and of Kin to that 2ortal | na- 
ture.] And when any one hath broken the 
Harp, or cut the ſtrings ; if another ſhould 
aſſert, and by the ſame reaſon you urged, 
that of neceſſity that Harmony doth ſtill 
exiſt, and is noc deſtroyed,(for it would be 
no difficulty at all, that the Harp is (till in 
being, and that the ſtrings beg broken,are 
mortal! ; but that the Harmony, which was 
by community of nature, and by cognation 
conjoyned with that Divine and Immortal 
[Being] died and vaniſhed, before the 
Mortal,) but -on:inue in Being ſome where; 
and thut the wood and ftrings would rot 
and fall to duſt fooner than the Harmony 
decay, or ſuffer any 10g of & -{trafion. 
For truly, Socrates, I concerve that you alſo 
have thought our Soul to Þc ſomething hke 
this | Harmony: }] as if oui body being ex- 
tenſe, were hc} --Ogether by hot and cold, 
aryand moiltz and from the mixture of 
theſe, reſults a certain temperature and con- 
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ſent, which is the Soul 3 and this , after 
thoſe Elements or Ingredients have been 
exadtly and in due proportions mixed and 
tempered together. If therefore the Sou] 
be a kind of Harmony , namely when our 
Body ſhall be infinitely extended, and fo 
freed from diſeaſes and other evils: that 
then it is abſolutely neceſlary,the SoulChow 
Divine ſoever) ſhould periſh, as other Har- 
monies, that*are either in Sounds, or in all 
the works of Artificers: and there the re. 
liques of every body endure a long time, 
until it be burned, or diflolved by putrefa- 
fation. Obſerve then what we ſhould an- 
fryer to this diſcourſe, if any ſhould affirm, 
that the Soul is a certain temperament ari- 
ſing from the ingredicnts of the body ; and 
that in thatdiſſolution which 1s called death, 
it firſt periſheth. Here Socrates, aftcr he had, 
ashe uſed often to do , caſt his eye round 
about, and ſmiled; $:z-97ias hath reaſon, 
faith he. If therefore any of ye be more 
copious, and þbcrcer furniſhed with argu- 


- ments, than my ſelf, why doth he not an- 


ſwer? for $7#2m7as ſeems not lightly or 
raſhly to have touched that diſcourſe. Yet 
before anſ(wer , I hold it convenient , we 
firſt hear Cebes, what he alſo reprehends in 
my diſcourſe,that gaining time for thoughts, 

we 
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we may well conſider what to reply; then, 
that having fully underſtood their objcUai- 
ons,we may either yeild to th:m,or by ob- 
ſerving their impertinency, ſo deferd and 
make good our own Doctrine. But ;,3 to, 
Cebes, faith he z declare to us whot troubles 
you inthis argument, ſo that you cannot al- 
ſent and give credit to my words. 


7 will tell you , ſaith Ce- 
bes : To me your diſcourſe 
ſeems to be involved in the 
incommodity, and to be 
guilty of the ſame fault I 
obſerved before. For, that 
our Soul exiſted before it 
came into our Body, I deny 
not: for that hath been 
faicly, and (fit may beſaid 


The Second Con- 
erary opinion 3 that 
the Soul, tho more 
firm and laſting 
than the Bcdy; be- 
cauſe more excel- 
lent : doth yet at 
length, after icharh 
animated and worn 
out many bodies 
ſucceſſively, dec:v, 
and through weake 
neſs periſh; whicn 
Cebes illuftcates by 
an example, 


— 2, 


FOI ws 
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without ins gg a 
ly demonſtrated. But that 
any thing remains to us after death , ſeems 
to me not ſufficiently proved : For, that the 
'Soul is {tronger and more laſting than the 
Body; Iſo hold, that I ſhall not grant that 
Exception of $i--4as tobe true; becauſe 
Soul ſeems to be far more noble and 
excellent than all theſe. Why therefore 
( faith Reaſon it ſelf Feaking to me ) do 
youyet doubt and refule to believe ? ſince 
M 3 you 
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you ſee, that whena man is dead, whatof 
him was mare infirm and weak, yet remains: 
do you not conceive it to be neceſſary,that 
what is more firm and laſting , muſt at the 
ſame ttme remain conſerved ? But now 
do you perpend and conſider this alſo , if 
I ſhall ſay any thing conſiderable: for I want 
as much as $iz-m7as did (it ſeems) ſome I- 
mage or ({imilitude, For, to me theſe things 
{eem to be ſpoken, juſt as if one ihould, an 
old Weaver being dead, ſay thus of him; 
the man 1s not deſtroyed, but remains ſafe 
fomewhere : and ſhould bring this argument 
forit, the garment of his own weaving 
wherewith he was cloathed , which is yet 
extant. Andif another fhould, after refu- 
{al of aſſent to that argument, ask, whether 
of the two is more laſting, man or a gar- 
ment, Which may indeed be conſumed by 
the very uſe of wearing : and a third ſhould 
anſwer, that man is much more Jaſting:; and 
ſo ſhould think 1t demonſtrated , that that 
man doth by ſo much the rather remain 
ſafe, becauſe what 1s leſs laſting , hath not 
periſhed. This I conceive not to be 1o. 
Obſerve alſo what TI ſay 3 for any one may 
think it to be ſaid foolifhly and impertt- 
nently. For this Weaver having worn out 


and woven many ſuch garments, died - 
x : 
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laſt of theſe many, but before the laſt : and 
yet man is notwithſtanding neither worſe, 
nor more infirm, as for whit concerns that 
matter. This very Image (I thinkt:e Soul 
ſhall receive by reaſon of the Body. And he 
who ſhall ſay the ſame of them, may ſeem 
to me to ſpeak ſoberlv and moderately, if 
he conclude the Soul to be of lon:z durati- 
on 3 but the Body lefs firm, and ©t thorter 
duration. But I would lay rather , that 
the Soul conſumes and wears out many Bo- 
dies, though they all live many years. For 
if the Body be diſlolved and periih , the 
man yet ſurviving, and the Soul alwaies 
weaves anew what is wornout : it will be 
wholly neceſſary , that the Soul at that time 
when it ſhall die, have the garment it laſt 
wove 3 and that it periſh before that laſt 
garment only. But when the Soul once 
dies, the Body then ſoon demonſtrates the 
imbeculity of its nature , and quickly rot- 
ting vaniſheth. Wherefore according to 
this reaſon, it would be highly extravagant 
for us to grow proud upon this perſwaſion, 
and to be confident, thar atter we are dead, 
our Soul doth (til remain- fome where, For 
if a man (hall grant more than w::az you 
atfirmz namely, rÞat our Soul was pre-eriſt- 
ent before it entred into the Body; yea inat 
M 4 no- 


LY 
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nothing hinders but the Souls of ſome may, 
after they are dead, ſurvive and continue; 
and that they are often bern,and dic again, 
that is, they often come arid go ( for that 
ſuch is the virtue and power of the Soul, ag 
that it con(erves it ſelf through the variouy 
moments of its birth) though, I tay, a man 
ſhall grant all this, he would yet be forced 
to confeſs this, that the Sou] doth not only 
endure vaſt labour in all thoſe many acceſli; 
ons, or approaches of generations 3 bur alſq 
at length is by one of thoie deccnfions or 
diſlodgings,that is by ſome one death, whol- 
ly deſtroyed and aboliſhed, But this death, 
and this diſſolution af the Body , which 
brings deſtruftion at laſt to the Soul , let 
no man ſay he underſtands. For it is im- 
poſſible, any of us (ſhould comprehend ut by 
ſenſe, This being thus, it is abſurd for any 
man living , who cannot prove it, Wiih a 
certain fooliſh and 1gnorant ſecurity to be 
confident, that his Soul is immortal, and ex 
empt from deſtruction. Beſides, 'tis neceſ- 
ſary for a man drawingmear to his death, ta 
fear for his Sou], left in that very preſent 
disjundion of his Body , it utterly periſh, 
and be aboliſhed. | 


When 


wo ww” 
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When we had heard them 
ſpeak tans, we were all caſt 
into very great perplexity 
of thought, as aftcrwards 
ſome confeſſed to others 3 
for that having been itrong- 


* . ly perſwaded by the prece- 


dent diſcourſe of Socrates, 
they ſeemed to trouble us, 
by deſtroying that belief, 
and by raifing ſcruples in 
our minds; fo that we not 
only doubted of what we 


Here Phedo pau» 
ſeth a litrlez oppor= 
runely intimating, 
that the immortali» 
ty of the Sgul is a 
thing both ſo im- 

rtant , and ſo abe 


ruſe, as thatie 


ought not 10 be by 
an empty and unad- 
viſed credulity em- 
braced, but ſtedfaſt- 
ly rooted in the 
mind , upon the 
conviction of ſolid 
and convincing ar 
guments, 


EY 97 5 R 1\r ww Sy MY <0 Lu _———_ 


had embraced, but inclined | 

alſo to deny our aflent to the like argu= 
ments in the future: as if either we were 
not competent judges of thefe things, or the 


things themſelves were of that improbable* 


nature, as not toadmit belief. 

Ech. I excuſe you, Phedo, by the immortal 
Gods : for it came into my head to revolve 
the very ſame thing in my thoughts, whilſt T 
heard your recital of their [ uncomforta- 
bleJexceptions and ſcruples. To which rea- 
ſon therefore ſhall I give aſſent? for that 
diſcourſe of Socrates , which to me ſeemed 


the more probable, hath now loſt its title to. 


my belief. For that opinion, that holds the 
Soul to be an Harmony , hath alwaies won- 
| 7s derful- 


£ 


/ 
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derfully prevailed , and doth now prevail 
with me : and the preſent reherſal recalls 
to my memory , that the reaſons thereof 
have heretofore pleaſed me. And I again 
ſtand in need of ſome other diſcourſe (as a 
repetition from the very beginning )to per- 
ſwade me /{ that when the Body dies, the 
Soul dothinot die too. Tell me therefore, 
by Jove, how Socrates purſued that dif- 
courſe 5 whether,he,as you have confeſſed, 
were obſerved to. be more .offended at the 
oppoſition; or whether with a mild and 
compoled mind, he brought relief to his 
diſtreſſed ailertion: and whether that re- 
lief were effecually ſtrong and. prevalent, 
or weak and deſtitute of (olidity : all which 
(I pray ) recount to us as particularly and 
plainly as you can. . 
 . Phe, Truly, Echecrates, 
An opportune re-, .] have alwaies much admij- 
none Bhs en > Ted Socrates 5 but never ſo 
ard ,cmmplry bur much as at that o_ Tt 
wanity of 54.1747es, Was NO wonder , he was 
mY f _ provided of an anſwer: but 
| _ well worthy the higheſt 
admiration, that he firſt received and ſolved 
thoſe Objef&tions. of the Young men plea- 
ſantly, benignly, and ſweetly; and then 
ſhewed him(elFf ſenſible of, and concerned 
x ut 
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in our diſſatisfaCtion and perplexity. Aﬀter- 
ward he adminiſtred Phyſic moſt oppor- 
tunely to our dovbting minds, recall'd us 
2s cverconic at: 1 fiving away, and made ug 
turn ar faces agein | with courage and 
hope ; at we might follow him, and with 
recolle&@cy thoughts more attentiveiy, con- 
{ider his Difconile. 
Ech. How eii=cted he that > . 
Phe. I will acquaint you. how ; for I ſate 
at his right hand, near the: little Bed , on a 
low {tqo] . ſo that he was much above me. 
When ther<forc he had rubbed his head a 
little, and prefſed down his hair, ( for he 
uſed ſometimes in that manner to play with 
his hair) to morrow, ſaith he,Phedo, you will 
perhaps cut off theſe fine locks. That, $0- 
crates, 1s convenient, No, (aith he, if you 
believe me, Why ? quoth IT. This very 
day, ſaith he again,both I will cut off mine, 
and you ſhall cut oiF yours, if our diſcourſe 
be dead,and we not able to revive it. Were 
I you, and had loſt my difcourſe , I would 
make a vow, as the Arezves did, I would 
neverlet my hair grow, till I had vanquiſh- 
ed and {ubdued the Harangue of Si7447ias 
and Cebes. But, quoth T, Hercules himſelf is 
ſaid not to be ſufficient to encounter with 
two at once. But ſaith he, encourage me 
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45 Jolans, while the day laſteth, I do ENe 
courage you, faid1, not as if I were Hercy- 
les, and you Jolaus : but as if I were Joa- 
Ivs, and you Hercules, No matter which 
Gith he ; but firſt let us beware leſt we be 
circumvented by ſome chance. By what? 

ſaid T. That we be not, 
| A previous caution, faith he, haters of words, as 
thar we enter they who purſue men with 
mol gn do peculiar and perſonal ha- 
againſt particular tred ; for a greater evil 
rnten may in- cannot fall upon any man, 
vent various excep- than to be involyed ta that 
pong kind of Odium and Averſi- 
the force of verity. ON. And both ſorts of ha- 

tred , of men and of diſ- 
courſes, low from the ſame Fountain. For 
hate towards mens perſons flows , and as it 
were ſteals in from hence ; that if a man hath 
without due circumſpection given full credit 
to another, taking him to be perfetly vera- 
cious, and upright, and faithful - and after- 
ward find him to be a knave, faithleſs , a 
turn-coat and time-ſerver; and this happen 
often to the ſhme man, and from thoſe 
whom he took for his moſt loving and moſt 
familiar fricnds;z at length he feeling the 
ſhack of his wrongs, and as it were bruiſed, 
grows to hate all, and to conclude within 


hims 
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himſelf, that there is nothing of integrity 
or fincerity in any man. You are in the 
right, ſay I. Is not that therefore ſhameful 
and odious? and manifeſt it is, this man 
would, without skill in Human occurrents, 
and the practice of the World, hold a com- 
merce with men. For if he made uſe of 
men with diſcretion and art, and eſtimated 
things according to their nature; he would 
find, that there are ſome men good, and o- 


-thers bad : not many very good, nor very 


bad ; but every man of a middle order be- 
twixt both. How {ay you that 2 ſaid TI. As 
of things, replied he, that are great or little 
in extremes; do you think any thing more 


rare}, then a man extremely great, or ex- 


tremely little; or a Dogg, or any thing elſe? 
or than one that 15 ſwift, p: ilow, or beauti- 
fu), or deformed, or white, or black to the 
laſt degree ? Do you not obſerve, that all 
extremes are very rare : anc! that middle- 
rate things are frequent and numerous? They 
are ſo,{fa1d I. Do you then think , that if 
there were appointed a combat of improbi- 
ty, that men of the higheſt rank therein 
would be found to be but few ? '73zs likely 
they would, ſaid]. Ttis ſo, ſaid he. But in 
this manner diſcourſes 'are not like to men 
(far you going before me, I tread in your 


foot- 
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foot-ſteps, and follow you (but thus far the 
reſemblance and cognation betwixt them 
1s to be obſerved , when a man hath firmly 
aſſented to a diſcourſe as true, without any 
arguments of that art whereby belief is uſu- 
ally obtained; and afterward the ſame dif. 
courſe ſeem to ſome to be falſe, and to others 


* Againſt the Srep- 
tits , whodiſputcd 
of things problemse 
tically, conciiding 
of nothing , tur 
this, that nothing 
ſhould be certainly 
known. By this very 
place ihcy may he 
undeceived, who 
having not 7ea:!, or 
at leaſt nor under 
Nood Plato,have yer 
been ſo bcid 2s to 
accuic him of Sr: + 
tict/m gait he taught 
nothing of certain- 


to be true : * and this come 
to paſs chiefly irom thoſe 
men who are verſed in that 
kind of diſcourle which is 
called [ 'AſMoyix J an ac- 
count of Canſes, (7. e. when 
upon examination of the 
cauſes of things, what argu- 
ments can be alledged on 
either part, are urged and 
debated) they forſooth at: 
length think t1emſclves to 
be the wiſeſt, and alone to 


Ye have underlitood, that there 
15nothing of truth and certainty in things 
or words; but that all are carrted and tum- 
bled up and down tumultuouſly,as by ſome: 
Furipns, never continuing in the ſame ſtate: 
and poſture. You ſpeak truth, fatd I. Were' 
it not then (faith he) a deplorable calamity, 
if when adiſcourſe 1s true and certain, and' 


ſuch asmay be commodiouſly "a" 
; | a 
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ded and underſtood : ''yet' afterward any 


man ſhould fall fromthe: truth of it, arid 


waver in uncertainty , becanſe in thoſe ve- 
ry reaſons, which bemg alledged on” both 
arts, may ſtem one white true,and another 
while falſe, he hath been cunouſly verſed ? 
Would not he, I ſay , accuſe himſelf 2 He 
would nor confeſs his own dulneſs, but 
growing at length diſconrented, would 
transfer his fault upon the diſcourſes them- 
ſelves, and during the remainder of his life, 
purine them with perpetual hatred and de- 
teſtation : becaule ic had bv their fault hap- 
ned, that he had been'deprived of the juſt 
power of Verity and Science. By Joe, 
anſwered I, it would be very ſad and deplos 
rable, * Furſt therefore, 
continued he, Ict us avoid Pate 
this danger , and not per- loſophical znquiſiei 
(wade our ſelves of the on,we come to that 


* Coryates addeth, 


wrong through prejudice, 29%, thar we can- 
as if we thought there 
were nothing of folidity 
or ſoundneſs in diſcourſes 
themſelves : but this rather 
{etus believe, that we our 
ſelves are not of ſound and 
upright judgment; and that 


nor underſtand why 


a thing is ſo or fo 


conſtituted : we 
ought ro accuſe, not 
rhe Reaſons them- 
ſelves, but our jelves 
2nd our * 'own infir- 
mity 3 and ſo in 
this] very Argt= 
menr, 


weare to endeavour with courage and re- 


ſolu- 
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ſolution ne cas our _ ow» —_— 
ing and judicious: you and others, for the 
—— of your lives,and I,for my death. 
But methink, I am not now treating of this 
Subjed, as becomes a Philoſopher , but ras 
ther contentiouſly and obſtinately , as the 
groſly ignorant are wont to argue. For 
they, when they doubt of any thing, take 
| Little care of what properly belongs to the 
nature and inveſtigation thereof: but ap- 
Ply their whole ſtudy and diligence only to 
this, to perſwade others to think as them- 
ſelves think. And I ſeem to differ from 
them only in this: Tam not folicitous to 
convince others of the truth of what I ſay 
Cunl-{3s fo far ivorth as it comes in my way | 
occaſionally and by the by, to do ic)brit ra- 
ther that the ſame things may avrear to my 
ſelf to be really ſuch as I repreſcnted them 
tobe. Thus, my Phedo, Treaſon: and do 
you look with how great accciſion of pro- 
fit and emolument | to others. For if the 
thingsI ſay, be true ; tis happy for me that 
T believe them: but if nothing remain to 
me after death, yet at this time that inter 
cedes before it, I ſhall be the lefs unpleaſant 
to thoſe who are preſent , thanotherwiſe 1 
might be, incaſe lamented and deplored 
my death. But the ignorance of this mat- 
ter 
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ter willnow no longer perſue me (for that 
would be evil) but be ſoon blotted our. 
And thus prepared, $i-7mas. and Cebes, 1 
addreſs my ſelf to ſpeak. Do ye the while 
ſo govern your atilent, asto have little con- 
{ideration of Socrates; and all you can of 
truth. If I ſeem to ſpeak truth, give me. 
your afſent: if not, oppoſe me with all 
your power of reaſon 3 being chiefly in- 
tent upon this, that I may not through this 
my vehement ſtudy and ardorof thoughts, 

lead both my {It and you into error, de- 
part, iike a Bee, leaving my ſting behind 

ine. OG | 

To come therefore to the | 
thing in diſpute; firſt do ye | Coriing now te 

x the Refutation of the 
recal into my memory what ty opinions 
things ye have taid, unſiſs obj: Red; for more 
ſha] appear to youto remem- = pr wo hog = 
ber them of m:; ſet. $; 17297 7- faithfully, 

as, as I think, diftident of 
of what Ial:eged, doubts and fears,that the 

Sou! . though more divine and excellent 
than the Body, may yet periſh betore it, as 

ariling from, and depending upon a kind of 

Harmony or conſent | of the organs of the 

Body. ] But Cebes ſeems to grant rhis, that 

tc Soul 1s indeed more laſting than the 

Body :uand yet holds 1t to remain uncer- 
N tain 
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tain, whether the Soul after it hath paſſed 
through , and worn out many Bodies þ! 
uſe, doth notat a certain time, it (elf alfo 
leaving its laſt body, periſh and vaniſh a 
way ; and whether that death be not thi 
deſtruction and abolition of the Soul, for a 
much as the body never ceaſeth to periſh 
Are not theſe your Opinions, Sim:mias an 
Ecbes 2 Both aſlented that they were. ' 
But, faith he, whether de 

* Reſutation of the ye reject all my preceden 
fr{tcontrary Opin 7:-2urſes * or do ye repu 
teing only Harm027, diate only ſome, and admi 
— ol ho —_ others 2 Some ,lay they, s 
riſkech with ir. rejedt 5 ſome we approve 
What do ye reſolve con 

cerning that part of my diſcourſe wheret 
I affirmed, that Diſcipline or Learning! 
Reminiſcence £ Which being eſtabliſhed, 1 
would neceſlarily follow. that our Soul hatl 
exiſtence ſome where, before it is conjoyn 
ed to the Body. I confeſs, ſaith Cebe: 
both that when you delivered that DoErin 
I ſuffered my ſelf to be perſwaded: and tha 
now I wholly adhere to it, if to any othe 
opinion. But you muſt be of another judg 
ment, replies Socrates, if you yet continu 
in that perſwaſion of yours, that Harmony! 
a thing compounded ; and the Soul a cer 
tail 
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tain Harmony, conſtituted of thoſe things 
that are extended and diffuſed through the 
Body. For otherwiſe you would contra- 
dit your (elf, as having ſaid, that this Har- 
mony was made before thoſe parts and or- 
gans of the Body, of which it ought to be 
compoſed, were in being. Will you admit 
this 2 By 210 means, Socrates, ſaith he. * Do 


ou conceive then ,, ſaith 
ie, that theſe two athrma- 
tions can :ſtand together : 
namely, that the Soul hath 
exiſtence even before it 
takes polleſiion ofa Human 
Body ; and that the ſame 
Soul conſhfterh of two 
things that are not yet in 
being? For vou have no 
ſuch Harmony to which 
you liken 1t : bur firſt the 
Harp, 4:d the ſtrings, and 


* An Argument 
from an A4bfardity, 
thus. Tf the Soul 
were Harmony, then 
would it be neceſ{a- 
ri]y conſequent, that. 
the Soul was nor 
p:x-exiſtent to the 
Body, which ycr 
was before granted 
and proved, And 
this Argument 1s 
indeed firm, as to 
1:5 form; bur infirm 
as tO Its pground, 
namely the ſuppecſi- 
tion of the prex-cx- 


| 1] : 4 
the ſounds, and (vo the CON- tence Ot Souls 


ſonances and| tunes by certain Muſica) 
modes compoſed, arc made: and the Har- 
mony as it is laſt formed , ſo it firit perith- 
eth. And how can this Opinion of yours 
agree with your other ? By 220 cans, faith 


Simmias. And vet notwithſtanding, ſaith 

he, it 1s highly reatunable , that if 1t conſiſt 

| N 2 and 
Pg 


Fd 
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and agree with any tenent,it muſt be chiefly 
with this concerning Harmony. It 15ſo,ſfaith 
Simmigs. That diſcourſe therctore 1s difa- 
greeable to you : but (ee which of the two 
you will take ; this, that Diſcipline 15 Re- 
membrancecs or this,that the Soul 15 Harmony. 
Rather the jirit, (aith he, Socrates. For this 
Hath pleated me, without any firm demon- 
ſtration , only by indication cf a probable 
and elegant example : whence it hath been 
approved by many others alſo. * And T, 
out of conſcience of my 
* Bceavſe this Opt- gn experience, ſaith S0- 
nion deferded by - 
Simnizs,ro/icth on- Crates, am Of opinion , that 
«She vos « yrobeble thoſe diſcourſes which en- 
EE ie2. 0 deavourto teach by things 
fionally admoniſles, only hke unto truth, are 
bly eo cefigweg 5; fitred meerly to oftentati- 
belief to Exam-' ON: and that if a han be not 
ſes, very conſiderate and cir- 
cumſpett , they are highly fallacious, both 
in Geometry, and in all other Arts and Sci- 
ences» But that Dottrine concerning Re- 
miniſcence and Diſcipline is propt up by the 
ſolid firmanicic of an Hypotheſis certain 
and worthy of belief. For it hath been 


ſaid, that rhe Soul 18 ſomewhere ſo exiſtent, 


before it comes into the Body, as that the 
Eilfence of 1t 1s qualified to obtain the true 


appel- 
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appellation of what it is, [z. ce. of a Human 
Soul.] And this poſition , asT firſt admitted 
it mto my thoughts, and perſ[waded my {elf 
of the verity thereof, ſo have I rightly and 
fully embraced it. For from the force of 
theſe arguments, 1t ices 12 me clearly ne- 
ceſlary, that neither my (elt, nor any man 
elſc ought to give credit to him who holds 
the Soul to be Harmony. © 

What? faith $7/2-7ia5, doth _ * 4 je” * Argu- 
it not ſeem conlentaneous mewn, 
both to this Harmony,& to -4/ur4:;y. 

ny another compoſition,to 

be of ſome other nature , than the things 
are whereof they are compoſed , or from 
which they refult> By 20 meanes. * Nor 
can any other thing,I think, 

do or ſuffer ought, but **irit poſition;thar 
what th: principles of it do ere _— 
or ſuffer, Tothis be afſen- affe&ions, or agi- 
zed. For itis abſurd, the 79, 4, Pſenss 
Harmony {houl 240, before whereof they = 
the things out of which it <mpounded, | 

is made or compoſed, but neceſſary it 
ſhould come after them. To this alſo he 
yielded. Ve: '1r then it 18 from poſlible, 


* Second p5fition;that the na:vre of a rompound whol'y de- 
pending upon the nature of ics principles, cannot be £91- 
trary torhem, 


N 3 that 
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that Harmony ſhould by a contrary refi(t- 
ence be moved, or a ſound, or by any other 
way be repugnant to its own parts.Fery far 
indeed, faith he, * What? is itnot of the 
Eſſence of Harmony,that it 
* From xneſe two he ſo far a Harmony, as tt 
v"\ic1ons, ariſeth a : 
Taccrem; that Har- conſenteth? T7 under? and 
mary cannor be you xof, ſaith he, IF that 
_ or {cſs Harm9- Harmony be more and 
more adjuſted and compo- 
ſed , will it then be more and more a Hor- 
mony ? andonthe contrary , if it be 'e$ 
and leſs adjuſted and compoſd, wil it 
be leis and more ſcarcely a Harmon: ? Tes 
donbileſs. Is w then incident to the Soul, to 
be more and more, and 1ct3 an leſs a Soul, 
from the moſt minute parts of it ſelf | in- - 
crcaſcd or diminithed ? Not at all, faith he. 
Go to then by Fove. * Is 
* That Theorem ge Soul ſid to be good, 
accomodated to the ge 4, 
coat. . and to be endowed wit! 
underſtanding and virtue : 
and another, to be evil, and pollutcd with 
folly and improbity? and are they truly 
ſaid to beſo? Truly without doubt. But of 
thoſe who hold the Soul to be an Harmo- 
ny, who hath aftirmed, that theſe things, 
Virtue and Vice, are in Souls themſelves ? 
Hath any ſaid, that in them are alſo _ 
cor 
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cord and Diſcord ? and that the Good is 


compoſed of a certain concordant conſent, 
and in the concord it ſelf, containeth a- 
nother concord : but the 32d ie both dit- 
cordant, and containeth not another diſcord 
in it (elf? This 77 truth (71**!- SI11145T eanr 
20t affirm : but manireic.:. 1 1 6 whin 
hath laid down this opinion 1v. cf will 
affirmit. But that, replies Socrates, ©:th 
been already granted , tz; me ll cannot 
poſſibly be more or lefs a Soul , caai: 10» 
ther : and this was the g:and article of our 
common aſlenc , that one Hat3ny cannot 
by any meanes be more or leſs a fHar.aony 
than another, Was wu not? I confeſs it. 
And that this is nor more nor leſs a H«: mo- 
ny, nor morenor leſs fitted nd adjuſted to 
the ration of Harmony.ls this {9277 7s Now 
that which is nor more nor leſs adjuſted, 
hath that at ſometimes more or leſs of Coz- 
cent : or equally ? Equally. Therefore one 
Soul, as it 15a Soul, is not more or lets a 
Soul, rhan another Soul . and conſequently 
cannot be, by a certain concent, more or leſs 
conformed. Right. Being thus affected or 
conſtituted , can it be no otherwiſe partict- 
pant. of concord and diſcord? No truly, 
Being thus affected , can one Soul receive 
more or leſs of Virtue or Vice, than ano- 

N 4 ther : 
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ther : ſeeing that Vice will be Diſcord, and 
Virtne Concord ? Nothing more one than a- 
nother. Nay rather. $792m7ia5s,trom the ruie 


of right reaſon 


, no Soul will be p2:ticipauit 


of Vice, if it be Harmony 3 for Harmony 


* That Virtue is 
the Harmony, and 
Vice the P1i/cord of 
the Soul, From 
whence he colle&s, 
If the Soul be !7ar- 
mony; ſince Virtue 


__ and /:ice inthe Sov] 


undcrgo the ration 
of Concord and Diſ- 
cord; 1t muſt tollow, 
that no Vice can 
have piace jn the 
Soul, and fo no ſoul 
be vicions ; that 15, 
the difference cf 
Good and Evil 
would be wholly 
taken away ; than 
which there cannot 
be a greater abſur- 
dity, 


excludes all Diſcord. * ivor 
cana Soul, perfectly a Soul, 
receive Vice. How can this 
be evinced from our for- 
mer concetſions ? * for by 
this reaſon alſo the Souls of 
all living creatures will ve 
equally good ; if at kat 
they be all equally comra- 
tated. It ſeerrs to me, (21h 
he, they are ſo,Socrates. 4nd 
doth that, ſaith he,ſeer;: to 
be . rightly ſaid 3 and that 
theſe Reaſons are pertinent 
to this diſcourſe, and con- 
ſentaneouſ]ly demonſtrated, 
if this be a trae Hypotheſrs, 


that the Soul is Harmouy ? Not at all, ſaith 
he. What then? ſaith he; of all the parts 
of man, doth any bear rule, and poſſeſs an 
Empire over the reſt, beſides the Soul, eſpe- 
cially if it be prudent? No truly. Whether 
doth it rule, if 1t indulge and favour the 
affections of the Body, or oppoſe and con- 


tremand 
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tremand them ? for Example : If when the 
Body ſuffers heat or thirſt , the Soul incline 
it to abſtain from drink ; and when hun- 
ger pretlech the Body , the Soul divert it 
from cating 3 and in infinite other occaſions 
we obſerve the Soul reſiſting and giving law 
to the ſenſes and appetites of the Body. 


Doth it not ? Te loubtleſs. 
we not 1n our prececent cn- 
quiry granted, that the Soul, 
ſuppoſing it to be an Har- 
mony, cannot pr{ubly have 
affections contrary to the 
organs of the Body by 
which its preſumed to be 
ſtrain'd 1p to a right, Or 
let down to a lower pitch; 
or repugnant to the palſt- 
ons of the inſtruments of 
which it 1s compoſed : but 
muſt incvitably obey their 
_ dictates and commands,not 
preſcribe and give law to 
them ? This we have gran- 


* And have 


* A ſccond 2/[ird7- 
ty; ſecing it1s evi- 
d--nt, that both vir- 
tuc and vice are 1n- 
cident to the Soul, 
(as avpear:from the 
rarional and irrfe 
rioval cvpidiries 
there») 1f rhe Soul 
were Harmonv, It 
would Iincvit:bly 
follow , thai the 
$9:! 1s nt a Sol, 
that is, the{ egts 
gra] things plainly 
ncouſiſtent wouWab- 
compounded , as if 
a man ſhould ah- 
ſurd!y imagine ro 
mix Diſcord with 
Harmony, 


ted, ſaith he 5 why ſhould wenot > Now 


< 
_—— 


then, doth not the Soul appear to do quite 
contrary , when it exerciſeth Dominion o- 
ver, and diſpenſeth commands-to the vari- 
ous members and organs of the body, ont 


of 
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of whoſe combination and ſyſtem you ſup- 
poſe it to reſult; and when for the moſt 
part during life, it ſtrrves to control all their 
inclinations and appetites, with abſolute So- 
veraignty ruling and moderating them : 
more ſeverely chaſtifing ſome, by the rules 
of ſtrict Diet and Medicine, and more gent- 
ly and mildly correfing others ; with me- 
naces and advices compoſing the Juſts , an- 
ger, and fears of the Body; as if in man 
himſelf there were two diſtinct natures , or 
as 1t were perſons, one ſpeaking to the 0- 
ther[ as Prince and Subjedt ? as Homer alſo 
imagined in his 0dyſſes , where he ſaith of 
Uliſes , | 


Fe 
Knocking his brea$t , to's Heart he thus did 
JPexk: 
Be not thou, Heart, in theſe afflidions weak, : 
But bear them bravely, in thy ſelf ſecur d. 
Thou herctofore haſt greater ills endur'd. 


Think you that the Poet feigned this out 
of opinion, that the Soul it (elt was an Har- 
mony, and ſuch a frail thing, as to be at the 
will ana condud of the- corporeal affeCti- 
ons, and unable to lead and rule them : or 
rather out of a full perſ{waſton, that the Soul 


was a thing much more noble and divine, 
than 
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than a Harmony ? He ſeems to the, by Jove, 
Socrates, to have ſignified , that the Soul is, 
not a Harmony, but ſomething incomparably 
more Noble and more excellent, * We can- 
not therefore (believe me) 
ho!d the Soul to be an 
Harmony : for manifeſt it 
1s, that if we do,, we ſhall 
both diilent from that Di- 
vine Poet, and contradict 
even our fclves. Tor are in the:right , faith 
ST HMIAS. 

Well then, faith Socratcs 3 We have com- 
modioutly (1 ihink) appeaſed and filenced 
the rcafons of the Theban Harmony : but, 
Cebes, how ſhall we, in the next place, ſolve 
thoſe of the * Cadmean 2 
Yor, faith Cebes , are moſt 
likely to find out thar : for 


* Concluſion; that 
the opinion of rhe 
Souls being Harmos 
ny,1s to be exploe 
ded, as many wales 
abſurd. 


* Both Simmias and 
Ceoes b_ Thehans; 
1t ſeems rfiat Socra- 


you have admirably , and 
beyond our expectation , 
diſcourſed againlt that Har- 
mony | which $7:7ias de- 
fended.] For when I heard 
him propoſing his doubts, I 
thought it ſtrange even to 
wonder, it it were poſlible 


tes here facetely al- 
luded to rhe fable of 
Cadmus the Thehan, 
of armed men grow- 
ing our of the earth; 
becauſe Cebes ha 
many times contra- 
died and oppoſed 
him with freſh fur- 
CCS, 


for any man living to find a reaſonable ſo- 
lation of them: and it ſeemed admirable 


to 
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tome, that he was not able to ſuſtain the 
very firſt charge of your ſpeech.” Twil there- 
fore be leſs admirable, if the Cadmear opi- 
nion [| propoſed by me] meet with the ſame 
fate. Good Cebes, ſaith Secrates,{peak not 
thoſe magnific things of me, I beſtech you; 
leſt envy riſe up, and diſturb our following 
diſcourſe. But let God alone with that care 
alſo; while we encountring (as Homer ſaith ) 
hand to hand,try the force of what you can 

allege. 

OF all your Enquiries, 
Fe fuſt recues.and this is the grand and capi- 

a e theſ*cond con- , . 
trary opinion. tal one* You judge ic fit 
| to be demonſtrated. that 
the Soul of man is free and exempt from 
deſtruction and death : and this, leſt a phz- 
loſopher,when at the near approach of death, 
he 1s of a reſolved and undaunted courage, 
and believes that after death,he ſhall b eftar 
happier than in the ihort race of this life 
ſhould out of an ignorant and fooliſh confi- 
dence,triumph and ex{ult. Now to afhrm, 
both that the Soul is a thing firm and di- 
vine, and that it exiſteth of it ſe]f, before 
we are born: this, I ſay, hinders not but all 
your arguments may come ſhort of the main 
queſtion in hand : they may ſerve to evince 
indeed, not the 7z2zortality of the Soul, but 
apa -ueraeas only 
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only the duration of it : for that an immenſe 
time before its entrance into the Body, it 
hath exiſted ; and then both knew and did 
many things: and yet notwithſtanding all 
this, we are under no neceſlity of conclu- 
ding from thence, that it is zz2z#2ortal : nay 
rather on the contrary, it ſeems reaſonable, 
that its very entrance into, and conjuntti- 
on with the Body, is the begitining of its 
deſtruGton.and a kind of ſickneſs; ſo that it 
lives a ſad and miſerable life here, torment- 
ing it ſelf with che ſenſe of [various } cala- 
mities z andat Jaſt periſheth by that end 
which 1s called death. But you ſay , that 
as to our ſecurity from fear of death , it 
makes no ditterence, whether the Soul come 
only once into one Body,or into many ſuc- 
ceſlively. For in trutii:, no juſt cauſe of 
fearis given toany, unleſs he be very lilly, 
and unable to gii. a reaſon why the Soul 
is immortal. And (this take it) is the ſumm 
of what you ſaid, Cebes : which ] induſtri- 
oully recite, and more than once inculcate, 
that nothing may eſcape us, and you may 
add and detra&t what you pleaſe. But TI, 
ſaith Cebes , at preſent demand neither to 
detract, nor toadd any thing : and you 
have faithfully recounted what I ſaid. 


Then 
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Then Socrates , : after he had a pretty 
while recolleted himſelf from intent and fix- 
ed thoughts: the thing you leek, ſaith he, js 
not to be contemned, Cebes : as being that, 
for the ſake whereof it may concern us,ex- 
quiſitely to enquire into the cauſes of Gepe- 
ration ind Corruption. 1 will therefore , if 
you pleaſe, purſue my diſcourſe, declaring 
what are my ſentiments concerning the 
ſame. Let it be ſo, ſaith Cebes. Attend you 
then diligently, while explain my thoughts, 

* TI have ſaith he,even from 
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* Accomodating 
his Anſwer to the 
order and method 
of the opinion he 
deſigns to refute; he 
firſt removes the 
prejudices upon 
which it was groune 
ded; and thenceach- 
eth , thar the true 
cauje of the Souls 
immortality, is to be 
ſought in God, who 
is | durd Tis Cong 
,4& ) the very 
form and fountain 

of life. 


my Youth, been ſtrangely 
enamour'd and inflamed 
with the ſtudy of that part 
of Wiſdom which they call 
the Hiſtory of Nature. It 
ſeemed a magnitic and no- 
ble thing, to underſtand the 
cauſes of all things , why 
this or that particular was 
made, why it ſhould be a- 
gain deſtroyed , and by 
What reaſon it had exiſt- 
ence : and [ very often tur- 


ned my ſelf up and down, firſt revolving 
theſe things in my mind. Why Animals, | 
after hot and cold have ufidergone a cer- 
tain ſort of putrefaGtion (as ſome ſay) are 

nouriſh- 
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nouriſhed : and whether the Blood be that 
by which we have the power of Underſtan- 
ding and growing oh » 5 ,Or Aire , Or Fire, 
Or 7:0ne Of all theſe 3 but rather the Brain, 
which gives us the ſexſes of hearing, ſeeing, 
ſmelling, &-c. Whether out of theſe, AMc- 
-ory be made, and Opinion; and from me- 
mory and opinion ſetled by quiet, Kowledg 
be made, in the ſame manner. Perceiving 
clearly the corruptions of theſe, and obſer- 
ving the contingents both in the Heavens, 
and on the Earth: I at length thought my 
ſelf to be ſo unfit for theſe contemplations, 
that nothing can be more unfit. Whereof I 
will bring a juſt and convenient argument. 
So-far was I amuſed and blinded by this way 
of conſidering , that what thingsT had be- 
fore clearly and certainly (as I my ſelf, and 
others alſo thought) known ; that was I 
obliged to unlearn and forget,and to doubt 
of very many others alſo, and chiefly of 
this, why a man grows and increaſes in 
ſtature and ſtrength : for this I before 
thought to be evident to every one,that he 
was nouriſhed , becauſe he eat and drank : 
and thatſo he came tobe increaſed in bulk 
. and ſtature : and when from meats, particu- 
larly from fleſh, there comes an addition of 
fleſh, and bones are added to bones, and fo 

n 
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in the ſame manner to all other parts their 
own proper nouriſhment is brought and aſ- 
ſimilated : I thought that by this means a 
man was increaſed, from a little tiny infant; 
to his full ſtature. Theſe were my thoughts 
then; and do you think thcm reaſonable 
and ſatisfatory ? To we , ſaith Cebes, they 
ſeem to be ſo. Now conſider allo what re- 
mains : T ali> thought the matter to be ſut- 
ficiently evident, when a great man {tood by 
a lirtle man, that he was greater by the 
head ; and one Horſe greater than ano- 
ther, 21:4 what's yer more evident, that ten 
were more than eight, becauſe two had 
been added to eight , and thar two cubits 
were more than one, becauſe of double the 
length. And now, ſaith Cebes , what think 
you of theſe things 2 Far, by Jove, ſaith he, 
very far T am from thinking, that I under- 
{tood the cauſe of them: ſo that now I can- 
not fatisfe my ſelf, whether if one be ad- 
ded to one, the firſt one be two; or whether 
that which hath been added, and that to 
which 1t 15 added, be made two, by the ad- 
dition of one to the other : for I wonder, 
it when each of them was ſingle and apart, 
both were one,and not two; but after their 
growing neerer one to the other, that very 


coming together hath been the cauſe why 
they 
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they were made one. Nor if a man by cut- 
ting divide one unto two, canT yet under- 
ſtand, how this cutting aſunder of one 
thing , hath been the cauſe why they are 
two : for that cauſe 1s then contrary to their 

ing two : for then when they were pla- 
ced neerer together ; and one was put to 
the other: and now when they are rem9- 
ved and ſeparated one from the other ; I 
cannot perſwade my felt, that know, that 
one is made. Nor doI know any thing 
elſe (to ſpeak all in a word) why it is, or 
why it ceaſeth to be, or whether things be 
made in that manner and order | that Natu- 
ral Hiſtory hath delivered :] but T lightly 
mix therewith ſome other mode; and this 
Tin no {rt embrace. * But when on a 
time I heard one reading . | 
and relaving out ofa cer- ;_ 7< 3ccomoda- 

"hal , 1 4 _c Org his laſt diſs 
tain Book ( as he ſa1d J Or courſe concerning 
Anaxagoras , that there 1s a rhe unreaſonablenes 
I ſe Wes, of acquiciling in ſes 
certain | Nos ] 44izd that condary and remore 
| Cauſes , ro his pre- 
fent ſabje&, he reprenends 4n4xagoras firſt for that pur- 
ting a certain Univerſal 243nd (as he called it) for the Firſt 
Cauſe of 2] things , he had nccowithilanding by fearching 
more curiovſly irro ſecond Cauſes , ard aſcribing more to 
them, than was fir, deſtroyed that Firſ: Cavſe or Mind; by 
himſelf ſuppoſed 3 then fer that in aſſigning ſecord Cauſes, 


he had fixed upon Remote ones,ſfuch as could not ſhew,whar 
was Peſt 3 thatis, | what is proper and peculiar to every 


tg; ow | | 
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diſpoſeth and governeth all things 1n order, 
and is the cauſe of allthings: T was much 
delighted with the Univerſal Cauſe , and 
thought it to be in Tome degree rightly com- 
parated, namely that a 1d is the cauſe of 
all things ; and I thus determined with my 
ſel, that if there be ſuch a Mind that go- 
verns and diſpoſcs all things, then certainly 
it doth diſpoſe all things to the beſt advan- 
tage, and place every thing where it ismoſt 
convenient 1t ſhould be placed. I added, 
thatif any man would deſire to inveſtigate 
the cauſes of ſingular things, how they are 
made, and how they periſh ; he would be 
obliged to enqu*r< alſo,by what reaſon,and 
in what manne: it hath been be for them 
to be, or to {:::ier or at any thingzand that 
from thrs re::5n , nothing is to be under- 
ſtood & 7 man, botii concerning himſelf,and 
of other things , but nat 1s beſt and moſt 
excellent; and in fine, tha: jt is neceſſary 
alſo that he underſtand what is Worſt: * for 
that of contrary things 

* Thy cory 59 © there is the ſame Know- 
ating ie Gme 1edg, When I conſidered 
S:icnce of them. this Doctrine , I with very 
reat pleaſure thought, that 

now I bad found a Maſter, who would ac 
eording to my own hearts defire, reach me 


” ww b dd ies had 
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the cauſes of things, Anaxagoras; and that 
he would explain ro me firſt whether the 
Earth were flat and broad, or round ; an 

then-would adjoyn alſo a more copious ex- 
plication of that fir/# Canſe, and of, Neceſſity; 


that is, what is Zes? [ for every ſingular na- 


ture] and why that ſhould be beſt. Where- 
fore if he ſhould affirm the Earth tobe pla- 
cedin the middle , he would more-over 
9ive Reaſons why i: was het for it to have 
that poſition. ' And if he ſhould have ſuft; 
ciently explained thei things to me, Thad 
reſolved with my if to lay Gown noother 
Theory, or Form of Couies. And now I 
had prepared my ſelf to enquire of tim con; 
cerning both.the Sun,ari the Vioon,and the 
reſt of the Planets and Stars;namely of their 
celerity and converſions, and nutual re- 
ſpecs, and other Atiections and Apparen- 
ces. how farit was moit commodious for 
every one of them, to do and ©» infer, 
what: they did and tuffered. For 7 did not 
think, thathe who taught, that all things 
are compoſed and goyeined by a 242d, 
would allege any other cauſe of them,than 
this, that it was Ze/#for thetn to be as they 
are. And fo waen he attrivuted and aſ- 
ſigned a cauſe to every thing in particular, 
and in common to all things;I conceived he 

O 2 would 
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would not aflign that for a cauſe to every 
thing in particular , namely what waspro- 
erly and peculiarly beſt for each particu- 
bh thing; and to all in general , what was 
their common and univerſal Good. Thus 
my hopes were great, and I pleaſed my ſelf 
with mighty expeCtations, ſich as T would 
not have parted with for a very great ſum 
of money 3 and with earneſt ſtudy I took 
thoſe Books into my hands, and with as 
much ſpeed asI could, I read them quite 
through 3 that I ;might quickly underſtand 
the Be5f and the Worff. But (believe me) 
I on fell from that lofty hope : for when 
T had made ſome progreſs in reading thoſe 
Books, I perceived the man to uſe neither 
mind nor judgment, nor to affign any 
Cauſes to the compoſition and order of 
things with conveniency : but putting cer- 
tain Aerial ard Ethererial [influences] and 
many other abſui4{Chimera's] for the true 
Cauſes of things. * And me 

* an Zranple Gidy CO ſame fortune be- 
mY efa ma”, fallshim, that belonps to a- 
n_—o— M ny 'other who ſhould ſay, 
Whatſoever Socrates doth, 

he doth with a Mind, and with judgment: 
and then deſigning to explicate the cayſes | 
of the particular actions I do, ſhoukt further 
ſay, 
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ſay, firſt that] fit here, becauſe my Poly 
conſiſts of bones aud nerves ; and tut m 

bones are ſolid and firm, and have their dit- 
ferences and intervals of joynts betw ixt 
them 3 and that my nerves areſo contrived 
and formed , that they may be extended 
and relaxed again, and environ and bind 
the bones together with the fleſh and skin, 
which contains and inveſts them, When 
therefore the bones are raiſed up in their 
joynts, the {inews which are one while up- 
on: the ſtretch, and by and by relaxcd,cauſe 
me to have the faculty of moving, bowing, 
and extending my limbs : and that by this 
cauſe I come to fit bowed forwards in this 
poſture. And thathe might explicate the 
cauſes of this my conference with you, 
Ahould affirm them ro be certain words or 
voices formed of aire, and hearing, and infi- 
nite others equally remote, but ſhould neg- 
&& the true and certain cauſe; namely that 
the Athenians having been pleaſed ty gi- 
ing their ſuftrages to condemn 192 :- 5am 
likewiſe pleaſed to ſit here 5 and it feems 
more juſt, that I ſhould ſuticr the puniſh- 
ment they have doomed m- to ſuiter. Since, 
by the * Dogg-#arr, thole bones of mine 
'* This Oath was familiar not only to Tocrates, butto Zing 


alſo, Witneſs Dzogen, Laerti#s in vis.Soc.and Serranys in his 
Annotations on this place. OZ - had 
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had long ago been carried (asT think ) a- 
mong the Megarents ans Or Beotians, * by 


'Y Hcre Sorrates 's 
made toretic& vie 
on, and occaſionaily 
juſtifie his refuſal ro 
fly ro the Megeren- 
fiens, Or tO the Brp- 
trays, When Crito 
would have periw2- 
ded him ro eſcape, 
rnd afliſt:d hin 


order of that Beſt x if I had 
not judged it more juft and 
honorable touncergo, and 
patiently endure the pus 
niihment - which the City 
hath decreed for me ; than 
tolive a fugitive or exilem 
another Country. Bat to 


> ade EE ot 
———_— . : 


4 


_ D— 


therein z asatl:rge call theſe things, Cauſes, is 

is recorded by P/- 

to in his Dialogue extremely impcrtinent. 

taritled C1472, ' Whereas if one ſhould ſay; 
 - that unleſsT had both bones 

ant finews, T could not do what actions I 

had a mind to do, he would indeed ſpeak 

truth. And yet notwithſtanding if any man 

ſhould affirm, that by reaſon 'of my bones 

and nerves, Ido the actions Ido, and that 


11fo far do them with underſtanding and a 


Mind, but not upon choice of the Beſt; tru- 


1y he would reaſon but negligent!; and ſu 
-pinely. For this 'in truth, is not:o be abke 


to diſtinguiſh and diſcern, that really there 
15 ar0ther cauſe 3 and another ſomething, 
without which a cauſe is not a cauſe. In 
which error they ſeem-tome to be involved 
and amuſed, who groping as it were inthe 


dark, and abuling the propriety of that 


name, 


hd —_— — HT tid =» * co_- puns gay I 
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nane, call that Second a Canfe. Some there- 
fore, while they place about the Zarth a 
great gulph of Wnters beneath the Hea- 
vens,will have it that the Eartn come there- 
by to conſiſt and remain firm : others prop 
up the Aire, its fundament, as with a bod 
Kneading-tubb. But that virtue oc power 
which hath been able to conttituie things 
themſelves in the beſ# manner, what it 18,and 


how it doth conſiſt; this ( I ſay they en-. 


= not, nor conceive it to have a Divize 
orce and Energy : but imagine they have 
found a new Atlas ſtronger than the firſt, 
and by a kind of immortality much more 
laſting , and more comprehenſive of all 
things; and think that that Good and Beanti- 
ful[ Being] doth bind together,and contain 
{ and ſupport] nothing. For my part, 1 
would gladly learn from any man,the nature 


' and proprieties of that Cauſe , whatſvever 


they be. But finceT have not been able, ci- 
ther of my ſelf to find it, or to underſtand 
from any other, what it 1s : are you, Cebes, 
willing I ſhould give you an account of thc 


Second Voyage I with exquiſite ſtndy de- 


figned and atrempted , ;for the finding of 


that Cauſe ? 7 vehemently defire to hear it, 
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200 PHEDO, ©! of the-Soul. 
When my mind was grown weary and 
faint with conſidering things intently,l per- 
ceived my ſelf obliged to beware, lei that 
might befal me , which uſually happens tq 
thoſe wha gaze upon the Sun in an Eclipſe, 
For their faculty of ſeeing would be taken 
from them, unleſs they beheld the image 
of the Sunin Water , or in ſome other the 
like Diaphanous and SpecularJbody. Some- 
thing like this came into my mind, and [I 
feared leſt my underſtanding might be 
wholly blinded, if I looked upon things 
themſelves with my eyes, and attempted to 
touch them with my ſenſes. * 7 held it 


* What way So? 
crates took in his 
re-ſearches cf the 
Firft cau(:, coming 
to knowleds there- 
of by cercain de- 
grees; Uiz, bY Revs 
ſons and Diſcourſes 1 
which yet he faith 
were efficacious and 
powerful , leſt we 
mighrconceiveſome 
7maginary know- 
ledg ro he thereby 
ſignificd, Plats ther- 


therefore very well worth 
my labour.to have recourte 
to Reaſon, Or at leaſt ro that 
diſcouiie which retains the 
prints of reaſon; and therein 
to -contemplate the nature 
and verity of things. But 
perhaps this Sinile or Ex- 
ample whereby I have en- 
deavoured to repreſent this 
matter, wyll not be exactly 


ſore affirms , Tat as God js the moſt potent Ycauſe of all 
things, ſo he 15 allo the jole and moſt certain Cauſe of the 
Soul. Which fundamenr is to be laid down as neceſſary to 
this diſquiftion, bclore we come to other reaſons neater to 


UASe 
fit 
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ft and conſentaneous. For Tdo not fully 
grant, that he who contemplates things in 
the { mirror ot} reaſon or diſcourſe, doth 
con:ctoplate them rather in images than in 
works- i%everthele(s I took this courſe, and 
laying for a foundation, that reaſon which 
} jrdg'to bcmoſt valid and moſt firm; what 
things appear to me-to have congruity 
- therewith; thoſe T put for true', both as to 
Cauſes, and to all others : and on the con- 
trary, what have no congruity therewith, 
thoſe I conclude to be unttue. Which ha- 
ying thus noted in. general, I will explain it 
more fully to you: for yet; I conceive you 
underſtandit not. Not wery well, by Joe, 
ſaith Cebes. + Yet replies he, I here ſpeak nc- 
thing a new; but the very ſame Ihave,both 
at other tumes,. and in my precedent diſpu- 
tation perpetually declared. For I am go- 
mg to thew to you the image of that Cayſe, 
in the re-ſearch whereof I have thus long 
been verſed : and I again return to thoſe 

{ T& Towtpuire ] renowned [ Excellencies] 
and from them deduce my beginning 3 lay- 
10g this down for a principle, That there is 
'a ſomething Beautifal, Good and Great , and 
every way perfedt in and by it ſelf. Which 

af you grant, Ihope I ſhall, from thoſe at- 
tributes of perfection, firſt ſhew you an 

image 
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202 PHEDO, ©! of the Soul. 

image of that Supreme Cauſe,and then con- 
vince you, - thatthe Soxl1s 772z790rtal. But 
faith- Cebes , ſuppoſing I grant this | your 
Fundamental?] there is no need of a longer 
preface to ſupport your concluſion, Conli- 
der then, faith he, what are the conſequen- 
ces of thoſe PerfeQtions? if at leait your 
opinion be the fame with mine. For thus I 
think, if there be any other Beautiful be- 
fides that ſe/f-beartiful,that it is Beautiful no 
otherwiſe , 'than as it is participant of the 
ſame ſelf-beantiful and the ſame I affirm of 
all; Do you embrace this Cauſe? TI em- 
brace it, faith he. T therefore, ſaith he a- 
gain, underſtand no more; nor can I com- 
prehend thoſe wiſe Cauſes :' bnt if any en- 
quire of me, why-any thing 1s beautiful, or 
why it hath a florid colour ,. or elegant fi- 
ure, Or any other the like fair quality; I 
ſecurely paſs by and neglect all other Cau- 
ſes, (with all which-truly I am amufed and 
perplexed) and ſimply,and genuinely with- 
out any Sophiſtry, and perhaps alſo tooliſh- 
ly, determine with: my ſelf, that nothing 
makesthat thing beautiful , but either the 
preſetice ,' or communication of that ſelf 
beautiful , by what reaſon- or way ſoever 
that hath come toit. For that I do not yet 
afhrm:; but this-above all things I maintain, 
that 
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.* that by the ſole virtue 
and efficacy of that Beauti- 
1fl,all things are made beau- 
tiful : for this I take to be 
the ſafeſt anſwer I can.give 
both to mv felt. and/to os 
thers : and firmly adhering 
to this trvth,T believe I ſhall 
never be divorced from it ; 
and think it ſafe ta anſwer 
both to my ſelifand others, 
that by that Beautiful alone 
all things that are beauti- 
ful, are made ſo. Do you 
think ſo too? 7 do. Like- 


* An Axiom, cer- 
tain and evidenr, 
thar whatſoever is 


In the Univerſity of 


Nature, hath both 
its exiſtence and 
form from God a- 
lcre,who is the firſt 
and frye” Cauſe of 
all thinge, And thar 
is the fcft fpnda- 
meyt cf the Souls 
immortality, v7z. 
tnat God hath en- 
dowed man with an 
immortalSor.l;which 
was before demons 
ſtrared by Socrates, 
who therefore in 
this place, only 
brings Examples for 


wiſe by. Magnitude , that TE £0 
thoſe things that are great, | 
are madegreat ; and thoſe that are greater, 
are made greater; and thoſe that are leſs, 
-are madelefs by ſmaJneſs. Certainly. Nei- 
ther would you admit, if any ſhould ſay 
that ſome other 1s greater by the head, and 
another'teſs by the head : but profeſs that 
you ſay.nothing elſe but this, that whatever 
one thing 1s greater than another, comes to 
beſo by noother cauſe but magnitude: and 
whateverislefs, comes to be ſo only by 
ſimaJneſs, and therefore is leſs by reaſon of 
fmalneſs it ſe], Fearing, I think , leſt, if 
. you 
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you ſhould have ſaid, that ſuch or ſuch a 
man is greater or leſs by the head; another 
might coftradi& you, oppoſing this, that a 
man otherwiſe little, is bigger in the head 
than another otherwiſe bigger. Belides,that 
you ſay, the greater is greater by t echead, 
C which is but a ſmall thing ) that is ſome 
Monſtre, that you ſhould affirm a thing to 
be great by that which is little. Are younot 
afraid of this anſwer ? Tes, ſaith Cebes (mil- 
ing. Are you then afraid, faith he, to ſay 
that ten are more than eight by two, and 
exceed two by that ration, but not by 
reaſon of multtude: and that two Cubits 
are greater than one Cubitby the half, but 
not by magnitude ? for there is the ſame 
fear. There is, ſaith he; And what? if one 
be put to one, will you ſay that that putting 
or acceſiton is the cauſe why they are made 
two :.orit one be divided, are you not a- 
ſraid to affirm that diviſion to be the cauſe 
why one 1s made two? may you not cry out 
aloud, that you areignorant by what other 
reaſon things exiſt, unleſs ſo far as every 
thing 1s participant of its own proper na- 
ture: and ſo you have no other reaſon, 
why two are made, than ("*that I may fo 
ſpeak) the participation of Dxity or Two- 
2/5. Sothat it is neceſlary, that thoſe = gs 
| whic 
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which are to become two , participate of 
that Duity: and thoſe that are to be one, 
partake of Unity ? But as for thoſe cuttings 
aſunder, thoſe puttings together, and other 
the like witty trifles; you may very well 
omit them all ; and leave the honor of an- 
ſwering them, to thoſe that are wiſer than 
your ſelf. But you fearing your own ſha- 
dow ( as they ſay ) and diffident of your 
own 1gnorance, wou'd you, certainly ad- 
hering to the firmneſs of that Poſition , in 
good carneſt anſwer fo? _ any man 
{hould rely upon that ſame poſition, would 
you neglect him,and not anſwer , until you 


had conſidered the conſequents,whether in 


your judgment ſome? of them agreed or 
diſagreed with others. And when you 
ſhould be obliged to render a reaſon there- 
of, wou'.! vou nhike manner, laying down 
another Hypothelis, grant thoſe of the pre- 
miſes that ſcemed beſt, until] you ſhould ar- 
rive at what is juſt and fit? At the ſame 
time you would not confound things them- 
ſelves.(as the Contentious uſe to do)diſpu- 
ring both of the principk reſolved upon,and 
of the conſequents arifing naturally from 
that prmciple : at leaſt if you deſired to find 
out ſome of thoſe things which truly ares 
for thoſe perhaps have no conſideration, no 
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206 PHEDO, @®2of the Soul. 
care of theſe things: but are endowed with 
ſo ſingular afaculty , that they are able by 
their wiſdom to commix and confound aſl 
things,and yet pleaſe themſelves at the ſame 
time. And asfor you, if you be one of 
thoſe Philoſophers; you will (T think) do 
what ſay. Tor ſpeak wery great truths, an- 
ſiver Ceres and $i12mtgas. TL 
Ech. They anſwered rightly ; by Joe, 
Phedo 3; for it ſeems to me, that he fpake ad- 
mirably well,and perſpicuouſly to the ſenſe 
and capacity of a man, even of a vulgar 
= - | 
Phe. He did, Echecrates3 and fo all that 
were preſent, judged. - : 
Ech. We who were not preſent , are of 
the ſame judgment, hearing only the re- 
hearſal. But what were his Diſcourſes af- 
terward; 
Phe. Theſe, as neer as I 
Ancrier Socratze gn remember : When theſe 
Argumenr of the . 
Souls immortaiity, things were granted, and it 
cone hee Phage azreed upon 2meng 
Fecond Cauſes, from US » that ſingle Species or 1- 
_ where follows the Mages are ſomething , and 
RE Rae, that other things which 
"RE communicate with them,do 
challenge to themſelves 
their Sirname : he then proceedsto interro. 
gatio n 
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gations. ' Seeing you ſay ſo, faith he; do 
you not in ſaying that $77:m7as.is greater 
than Soerates, but leſs than Phedo; imply, 
that in Si--##7a5 are both Greatneſs and 
Smalneſs at once? Idoſo.: But faith he, 
you confeſs in that t!at £/22mias exceeds 
Socrates, 1t is not in i+-lity (o, asit 1s expre(- 
ſedin words. * for you 
think not that 872-779: 1s {0 £ wn Pate 
comparated by nature, as things , the things 
he 1s $77274745 3, but ON. y in cg ys on: not 
reſpect of the magnitude 1} 4 _ 
wherewith he is endowed : Kiuiiongor reſpeRs 
nor that h: exceeds Socra- © '9anorher, 
tes, as he 1s Socrates, but thai Socrates hath 
ſmalrieſs, being comparedto 8:,:ia; his 
greatneſs. AKight. Nor that Simmias is 
exceeded by Pheds, as he is Phedo; but be. 
cauſe compared to the ſmalneſs of S7mmias, 
Phedo is endowed with greatneſs. Right a- 
gain. Thus then $77:-rias hath the appelJa- 
tion of both great and little, ſince placed in 
the middle of them, he exceeds the one in 
greatneſs, and by reaſon of his ſmalneſs, 
yeilds to the others greatneſs. And at the 
fame time ſmiling, I ſeem, ſaith be,to be de- 
lighted with wordslike an Hiſtorian. Is it 
not as Iſay ? He afſented. This I ſay out of 
deſire, that you may be of the ſame pn 
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| with my ſelf * For Icon- 
* Second Poſition, ceive, that Magnitude it 
Ces re bet. ſelF isnot only never willing 
ther made , nor ca® tO be both great and ſma!] 
pable of exiſtingro- 1. Once 3 but alſo thar the 
gether ; bur either , , 7 
give place each ro. magnitude which is in us, 
other, or periſh, meyer receives (malneſs,nor 
when: one comes X 
upon another. wills to be exceeded : but 
__ of the two, one either vas» 
niſhes and gives place , when its contrary, 
namely ſmalneſs, approaches ; or is deſtroys . 
ed, whenthe other appears : for when it 
hath once received and put on fraalneſs , it 
can be no longer greatneſs, nor is it willing 
to be other than what it then is. As I, when 
I have receivedand put on ſmalneſs,and am 
yet the ſame that I am; or am this ſame little 
| T. But thathath not dared,fince it is great, 
to be little. In the ſame manner alſo that 
little that is in us, would not Ee made great; 
nor will one of two contraries, while 1t is 
what it is, become what the other is; but ei- 
ther it gives place, or periſhes in this paſlt- 
on: Yery right, faith Cebes, as I conceive. 
* Then one of thoſe who were preſent 


' * Objeftion from the Dofrine above demonftrated,which 
ſeems repuguant tothis Poſſtio# 5 for it was before affirmed, 
that Contraries are produccd our of Contraries z but hiets 
he ſaith, that Contrarias cannot be together, 


” Cabo 
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(who'it was, I donot well remember ) by 
the Gods;ſaith he, was it not granted inthe 
precedent diſputation, that one contrary 
may have being out of. the other,viz. that a 
greater hath exiftexice out of a leſs, and a 
lefs out of a greater : and that this is the ge- 
neration of Conttaries ont of Contraries ? 
and now it ſeems to me to be ſa1d, that that 
| never. 1s done. Here Socrates having mn» 
clined-his ear tothe ſpeaker, you have, ſaith 
he,, manfully. remembred what was delive- 
red*: but you underſtand. not the-: difie> 
rence betwixt what is now ſaid, and what 
was faid before. ' * In the 
precedent diſpute it was 
ſaid, thar out of one contra- 
ry .is made another : but 
here *ris lard, that a contra- 


**Paar ObjcRion 
fo!veq, by reconcilt- 
ation of the tw» 
Poſitions ſeemingly 
repugnant. Where 
he allo diſtinguiſhes 


ry cannot be contrary to 1t 
ſelf; ne:rher that which 35 
m us, Nor-that which 1s 11 
nainiren: Then we fpake of 
thit=!rhimgs that have con- 
trartes, giving theſe the Sir- 


berwixr the form of 
a contrary, and the 
S1bjcdt that 1s ſus 
ſceptible of a con - 
trary; making good 
h1s Thefs by various 
Examples, 


name ob thoſe : Now, we ſpeak of Contra- 
rics-themſelves , whoſe Sirname thoſe things 
wherein they are, obtain, And theſe con- 
tr2ries:we could never attrm to be willing 
t&z2cerve mutual generation one from the 

'O P other 
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' other. And converting his eyes upon Ce- 
bes. he ſaid, doth any of theſe things trouble 
you, Cebes £ Neither am I diſcompoſled, 
faith Cebes, nor doth what you ſay trouble 
me. * We are then agreed 
+ He returns to his faith he, that a contrary 
NT I any wo 
: - felt. eare (o,ſaith Cebes, 
—_—_ "NY Confiderthis therefore with 
me, ſaith hez whether you 
can aſſent toir, Do you call any thing hot 
and cold 2 yes. What? as Snow and Firc?No, 
Ts any other thing hot, but fire : any thing 
cold, but Snow ? yes certainly. But this you 
concetve (I think) that Snow, while 1t con- 
tinues Snow, will never receive heat (as we 
ſad above) but at the acceſſion of it,either 
yicldto it, or be aboliſhed, R7ght. And that 
fire, at the acceſſion of Cold, will likewilc 
20 out, or be deſtroycd 3 but never dare, 
aitcr the admiſlion of Cold, to be what it 
was, namely fire and cold. Tor ſay true, ſaith 
Cebes. To * ſome of this 
* In Numbers, and fqrt allo it uſually happens, 
their various fcrms. 

” that they not only perpetuv 
ally account and deſign the ſame Species by 
the ſame name, but ſome other thing too, | 
which indeed is not that, though it alwaies 


bath the form thereof, when it exiſteth. But 
now | 
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now. perhaps what I ſay, will be more eaſj- 
ly:explained m this manner. Ought an 044 
number; to have this name wherewith we 
naw mark it, or not?. Tes doubtleſs. This a- 
lone of all things(for this I ask)or ſomewhat 
elſe 0: which though, different from Odd, 


ought-neverthele(s alwaies to call it by its | 


ownname:; becauſe the nature ofit is ſuch 
as never to defeft from-0dd 2 This I ſay, is 
that xery-thing, as the number of- three,and 
many.other numbers'{uffer. Now confider 


this in the number Three; are Three - to 


be cailed both by their own name, Three, 
and by that of 0dd alſo, though Odd be 
hot the ſame with a Triad, or Terrary £ But 
thus comparated 1s ailb a Ternary, and 
Five, and every half of anumber; ſo that 
though it be not the ſame as Odd, yet al- 
wates every one of them 1s 04d. Two like- 


wiſe; and Four, and again every otherSerics 


ofnumber , thought be not the ſame as F- 
*hyect. muſt alwaies be Ever.Do you graft 
this.} or not? i/hy ſhould T not ? faith he, 
Obſerve then ſaith he, what I deſign'to de- 
monſtrate ; it is this... * It Ss} 
ſtems, thatnot only thoſe qeperac, 3 
ECB , LNAt TO! y © dependent on the 
Contrarics are incapable of precedents, Thar 


: what admirs a con- 
mutually receiving each 0- erdry Givifity, is Ong 


ther , but all other things thing 3 ard the con- . 


P 2» what- 
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trary qualjry;, admits 
red anather, 1 The 
Contrary. "Subject 
therefore. .yemains, 
while contrary qua- 
lities are vazjouſly 
Induced ;--bur:fo., 
that conrgery. quali» 
ries cannot bein the 


ſame mode. Bur fo- 


long as. a coftrary 
gquality.1s preſent, it 
communicates its 


nature apd. name ro 


the ſubjed; as while 
an 0d number 1-11 
be preſent, that 
numb<r will. be, and 
He call: d Odd: while 
Fear ſhall be- in a 
body, rhe body.will 
he, ard be callcd 


= 
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whatſoever, which thongh 
they benot contravy-among 
themſelves, yet alwaijeshave 
contraries:nor dothrey feem 
capable:to put onithad form 
which'':s contramy7to. the 
Species wherein. they are: 


but 'when that-oontrary 


form'once intervencs," they 
preſently either periſh ;-or 
give place, Shall we nor fay, 
that 'Three will fooner pe- 
riſh, or ſuffer any:tling:eiſc; 
than endure to be :made'FE- 
ven ?: Tes;ſaith Ceber-” And 
yet, ſaith he again ,> he 


v9t, &%, 
number Tw- is not contrary 
to the number Three. 7t 7s mot ;. truly. 
Therefore not only: contrary Spectes>admit 
not the acceſſion of one to another mutual- 
[y;burt ſome-other contrarics allo abhor,and 
are incapable to ſuffer that mutuat accefſi» 
on. To#: ſpeak with gre -probability:, (anth 
Cebes. Will you then, faith he,that,1f we be. 
able, we.define of what-quality thett:things 
are? With all my heart, (aith he. Wall they 
not be {ich, Cebes, which fo conform what- 
ſocyer they.polleſs , as not only to-foree it 
to retam itgown Species: of form, but. allo 
| ſuffer 
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ſaifferit not to admit and put on the Species 
or:form of any Contrary whatſoever? How 
ſay you to this , ſaith Cebes? As we ſaid a 
little before : for you know it toÞe necel- 
fary-, that that which- contains the Species 
of Three, 1s not only Three ,, but allo 04d. 
Right. For this reaſon we ltd, that the Spe- 
cies contrary to ' that torm which makes 
this, can ncver be mduced, By 210 #247. 
Hath the Species of 04d periected that form? 
Certainly. And is the Species of Ever con- 
trary to the Species of 04. 7t is. Therefore 
the ſpecies of Evezz ſhall never force it ſclt 
upon Three. Newer. Are Three then tree 
from she ration of Ever 2 Free. Therefore 
tite number Three is odd. Certainly. What 
therefore I undertook to define, have now 
defined; namely, * that of 
what ſort thoſe things are, '* Ns gone 
which being contrary to a:gingly applica- 
none, yet admit not a Con- ted,»iz.thar contra- 
traryz as now the number j} Janne once 
Three is not at all contrary ſame fj-& ; bur 
toEven, and yetis never- mario ge gp 7 
theleſs incapable thereof: Bur the j19j:(7s 
For the number Two al- *hemiſclves adwir 
Ie" contraries Tucceſe 
Wwai1es inters a contrary tO fively, - 

Odd, and Fire a Contrary 
to Cold; and the like of very many others 
P 2 But 
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But confider whether you agree that the 
matter ought to be defined thus 5 ['That a 
Contrary doth not only not recetve'1ts con- 
trary;z but that alſo which may adfer-any 
contrary to that, to which it ſelf may come, 
namely that which adtersit, doth.never. ad- 
mit a form contrary to the form of that 
which is adferred. But again rub up your 
memory; for 'tisno incommodity to hear 
the ſame again. The number Five never 
admits the ration of Evez; nor the number 
of Ten (the duple of five) the ration of04d. 
This therfore, being it ſelf contrary to ano- 
ther, will yet never admit the ration of 04d. 
Nor will that number and half that numb-r, 
or half a number admit the ration of tie 
whole, nora third part, @c. at leaſt if 
you comprehend my meaning ,. and aſient 
unto me. Iboth underiFand your ſenſe, (arth 
he, and afient without the leaſt doubt or 
{cruple. x 

But tell me again, reflect- 

Es _ 

dy n_ ng _=_ our precedent po- 
Suppoſitions ; and ItIOns3 C yer I would not 
— -o Fond have you anſwer to the 
ceth this , that we JuEſtions I ask, expreſly 


aretoſeek, not re- 

mote, but proxime cauſes*; not (as his Interpreters ſpzak) 
Accidentary, but ſ4btantial ones ;, as he teaches by the Ex- 
ampits alleged, | | A. # 


and 
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and inthe ſame prints of words [as before. | 
For beſides that certain way of anſwering, 
of which TI have treated before, I find ano- 
ther naturally ariſing from the things (aid 
by us juſt now, and this ceitain and firmz 
for example, if you ask me what that 1s, 
which if it bein a body, the body will be 
hot ; I will not give that groſs and 1gno:ant 
anſwer, that it is Heat 3 but a more elegant 
and polite one, from our Jaſt concluſions, 
namely that it is fre. Nor, if you ask, what 
that is, which if it invade the body,the bo- 
dy will be {ch : will I anſwer, that itis a 
diſeaſe, but more preciſely, that it isa Fea- 
ver: and if youask me what 1s that, which 
if 1t intervene to a number , the number 
will be 04d : IT will not ſay, it 15 7zz-parity or 
Oddneſs, but Unity : and of others in the 
ſame manner. But look if you ſuthciently 
underſtand me. Pery clearly, ſaith he. An- 
ſwer me then, what is that 

which if it bein the body, 7 Firſt Hrorem, the 
the body will be alive. The cauſe of 1;/e in man, 
Soul, ſaith he. And is not 

that alwaiesſo ? 1/hy not, ſaith he? The 
Soul therefore alwates brings life to the 
Body it embraceth, whatſoever the Body 
be ? 7t doth alwaies bring life, ſaith ho. Is 
any thing contrary to Life, or not? Tes,ſaith 


P 4 he. 
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he. What? Death. The 
* Second Theoremz Soul therefore ſhall never 
death Is contrary to h 
life , and therefore TECEIVEC tN& contrary to that 
ory an——_ which it {elf alwaies indu- 
YC 1 
of life : and wars ceth, as hath been grante 
4 o— the from our late concluſions, 
oul admits . not . Mi 
A Pony <her ly rue,faith Cebes. What them? 
ceded ſappoſition, That which admits not the 
that one Contrary p . p 
never 2dmits of Species Or ration of Evcz,by 
nother, what name do we now 
call it? Odd, faich he. And 
what do we call that which admits not Jz- 
ſlice, or Muſic £ That we call Vnjuſt; this 
| TImmuſical. * What do 
* Conſummar1on of ' we call that which 1s in- 
that Conclufjon , ble of h > 
from adjun&s : the CAPADIC O Death ? I-:407- 
_ wor not tal, faith he. Ts not the 
fd retore f Soul capable of Death ? No. 
Hs Therefore the Soul is a 
thing immortal. 77 is 722920rtal. Well then, 
faith he, ſhall we acknowledg this to be 
thus demonſtrated ? or what think you of 
it? Demonſtrated perfeFHly; Socrates, faich 
he. * What therefore, faith he, if it were 


* Another Theor-m of the ſame Concluſion, Tf what is 
Inmortal, be avwaghpoy , exempt from deſtruion; then 
certainly the Soul is alſo eyoa:fe © , exempr from defiru- 
Rion, becauſe proved to be Inmortal. 


neceſiary 


— 
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neceſlary,, that 0dd be free and exempt 
from all deſtruction, would nat Three alſo 
be free and exempt from all deſtruction ? 
why not Therefore, if it were neceſlary, 
that that which 1s wholly void of Heat , be 
likewiſe free 2nJ4 exempt from all deſtruGti- 
on When a man ſhould induce Hot upon 
Snow, would the Snow go out ſafe and un- 
melted ? for it would not then periſh, when 
it had once admitted and received heat. 
Tou ſay true, quoth he, In the ſame man- 
ner, I opine, if that which is void of Cold, 
wer? free from all deſtruction; when any 
cold thing ſhould be brought to fire, it 
wov'd not be deſtroyed or periſh, but go 
away ſate and intire. Of zecel/zty, faith he. 
We are. therefore by neceſlity obliged to 
conclude the ſame of an Immortal. Fort if 
what is immortal, be free and exempt from 
all deſtruction, tis impoſſible the Soul ſhould 
periſh, when death comes to it- For from 
our late Poſitions , it will not ſuffer or un- 
dergo death, and ſo not dye: as a Ternary 
will never (as we have ſaid) be Ever 5 nor 
will 0dd be by any means Evez 3 nor Fire 
be Eold , nor the Heat which is in fire , be 
coldneſs. But ſome may objeF, What hin- 
ders that 04d may not be made Ever,if Ever 
be agded, as hath been granted : and 04d 

being 
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being extint&t, Evez ſucceed into the room 
thereof?. To him that ſhould thus argue, 
we could not. ( I confeſs) deny, but that 
Odd may periih 3 for Odd it ſelf isnot ex- 
empt from all deſtruction : Since , if that 
were not agreed upon among us, we might 
eaſily evince, that when Even comes in 
place, Odd and the Ternary inſtantly fly a- 


way; and ſo we might firmly determine of 


fireand hot, andthe reſt, Might we not? 
Tes. * Now therefore of 
—_— —_ an 7:#ortalalſo; ſince we 
both immortal; and are now agreed, that an Im- 
free trom all de- mortal is abſolutely free 
ſtruction, which is 
certainly demon- and exempt from all de- 
ſtrared from rhe gi- ſtruction; 1tis demonſtra- 
— gyro ted beyond all doubt or 
and cognate cau- difpute, that the Soxl, ſince 
ſes. it 15 z72m0rtal, 1s free and 
immune from all deſtruction : but if that be 
not-granted,it will require another diſputa- 
tion. Burt, ſaith he, in good truth there is 
noneedof further diſpute, as to that point. 
For it is impoſſible, that any thing whatever 
ſhould eſcape death, if this immortal and 
ſempiternal undergo corruption and deſtru« 
Ction. 
* A confirmacion —  TDat God, faith Socrates, 
of the Immortality the very form of life ( asl 
conceive) 
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conocive Jandif there be a- _ O— 
ny other Immortal, can ne- gp anq principal 
ve dyez is confeſſed by all Cay! [God] which. 
men. "By all; by Jove, ſaith pFog-mowr pode 
Cebes';; not'only men , but of life, che Soul allo 
Gods too.I-believe An Im- Tv be ſempirer- 
nan n= ox EZ 0» : nai; becauſe Divine? 
210rtal therefore 5 being IN- and made after rhe 
capable of © Corruption 5 Exemplar of thac 
for Primary 1422, which 
what elſe ought we to CON- js confefied in the 
clude, than that the Soul,” "former dilpurarion, 
{ſince it 1s certainly 1mmor- | 
al; muſt be alſo free - and exempt from all 
deſtruction ? 7t is «bſolutely neceſſary. When | 
therefore death comes to a-man,, what 1s 1n 
bim mortal, doth (asis manifeſt) die : but 
what:is' immortal], departs ſafe and free 
fromall corruption, giving place to death. 
7t ſeems ſo, Then without all doubt, Ce- 
bes,. the Souls a thing immortal , and free 
from deſtru&ion : and certainly our Souls 
will eternally ſurvive apud inferos. I can 
ſay no more to this, (aith Cebes 3 nor any way 
deny my aflent” to your Reaſons, But if 
$im1i45,0r any other hathe any new matter 
to object, he ſhafl do well not to conceal it : 
ſince I do not ſee to what more convenient 
time he can differ the handling of theſe 
things, 1f hedefire either to ſpeak , or to 
hear any thing concerning them. I _ 
ſait 


1 WO f 
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faith $i-2migs , have nothing that detaing 
me from ſubmitting my faith to all you have 
explained in your former diſcourſe. Ang 
yet by reaſon of. the Grandure and Exce]. 
lency of the things commemorated, while J 
think Human infirmity not at all worthy of 
ſo great Endowments and Prerogatiyes, [] 
find my ſelf conſtrained, not yetintirely to 
reſign up my belief to your lzter concluſi- 
fions. You ſpeak with gaod reaſon, $744 
xtias, ſaith Socrates, and modeſtly : for thoſe 
our fr-ſ# Suppolitions , though we be per- 
RKvaded of their verity, are yet more dili- 
gently and accuratly to becconſidered : But 
if ye ſhall, after they have been decently 
and with juſt reaſon examined and explica- 
cated, onee receive them : yewill under- 
ſtand the whole matter, asfar as mans intel. 
lect is capable to comprehend things of that 
[abſtruſe] nature: and if thatbe once made 
clear and evident, ye will requite no more. 
Tow have reaſon, ſaith he. - 

= But my:Friends,faithhe, 
the age Dar. tis fit we make diligent in- 


from the conclufi- QUiſitzon' irito this alſo; that 
fion of the Soul; | 

1mmortality, andconcerning the ſtate of it after death; 
which Socrates blindly deſcribes, from the opinion of the 
yulgar and ſuperſtitious figions of Poets, | 
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if the Soul be-immortal , we .are highly 
concerned to take care of.it ,, not only in 
reſpe.of.this ſhort time , whach we define 
byrthe name of life but of Eternity that re- 
maihts after-this life : and the: danger now 
ſcems'to be great, if any man ſhall neglect 
his 'Souk. For if Death be a feparation and 
diftojJution of the whole, it were to be re- 
puted an advantage and emolument to dif- 
folute and wicked men, that when they are 
dead. they might be freed from their Bo- 
dy and Soul, and improbitv all at once: 
Whereas now it. is manifeſt, that the Soul is 
immortal 3 a man hath no other way to a- 
vord Evils, and acquire ſecurity fromfuture 
dangers,but to become as wiſe and virtuous 
as 1s poſlible. For the Soul departing hence 
to- the Manſions. of Ghoſts, carries along 
with it nothing” but its former manners and 
education, which are ſaid to- be of very 
great moment,” either to the'irmportance of 
Utility, or aggravation of loſs to him who 
is dead , whenhe firſt. arrives. there. And, 
Fradition tellsus; that every: one of the 
dead is by that very Dexzon that attended 
onhim living, purpoſely led into a certain 
place, where it is ordained, all Choſts a(- 
ſtmbled together,muſt receive their Doom, 
andaccording tothe form of Judgment ra: 

TR tified 
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tified and conſtituted, go to.the Thfeinal 
Manſions, with that Guide; 'towhom coms 
mand is given to conduct thoſe 'whe are.:at 
thoſe places. But when they.have obtained 
thoſe things they ought to obtain; ard re+ 
mained there the time appointed z-anorher 
Leader brings them back agam; after many 
and Jong periods of time. But this Fours 
ney 1s not ſuch as Telephys 1n A ſchylus de+ 
{cribes to be; for he attirms, there 1s but 
one way, and that Uniform tco , that lcads 
to the Infernal Manſions :- whereas ta:me 
it ſeems more probable, the way is neither 
Uniform, nor Single : for if there were bat. 
one way, neither would there bz any.need 
of Guides; nor could any. Soul go aut of 
'1t. Butnow this ſeems to have many: by- 
wayes, diverſions, and intricate windings: 
whereof Þ make a conjecture from Sacrifi- 
ces, and other Ritcs and Ceremonies belon- 
ging to Religion , which are here perfor=' 
med. /Further , a moderate and prudent: 
Soul, both follows his Guide willmgly and: 
cheartully, and knows rhings preſents but” 
a Soul fetter'd with fenit.of Luſts,and com-- 
merce with the Body ( as we formerly.dee: 
clared] {till hankering after the Body with: 
an affrighting.and tumultuary error ; and! 
Erving much, and ſuticring much about-a- 
vilible 
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viſible-place ; is not without extreme diffi- 
culty at length led away by that Dexoz,to 
whom the care of it was committed. And 
when it comes to that place where other 
Souls are; from this impure Soul, which 
hath either committed Murder, or polluted 
itſelf with ſome other crime; or perpretra- 
ted ſome other villanous act of kin to that 
wickedneſs,fuch as are the works of impious 
Souls : from this Soul, I ſay, every Soul flies 
away with deteſtation , and will be neither 
Companion, nor Guide unto it; while it ſelf 
wanders up and down, hardly prefled and 
hemmed in with the greateſt ſtreights im- 
maginable, until czrtain prefixt moments of 
time arrive; which being elapſed, it is then. 
by a certain neceſlity hurried to that place 
which hath been deſtined for its habitation. 
But the Soul that hath led a life of purity 
and moderation, having obtained the Gods 
for both companions and Guides, inhabits 
that place, which hath been peculiarly and 
properly afſtigned unto it. 

There are many and 
cn 
wonderful places of the concerningthe man- 
Earth : which yet is nei- firs of departed 
; - ſouls, vainand un- 
ther ſuch, nor ſo great as it cercain, 
is thought to be by ſome, 
who are wont to ſpeak. of it, as I haye heard 
from 
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from one, And here $immzas interrupting 
him, faith, how ſay you this, Socrates? for 
Falſo have heard many things concernirig 
the Earth :. but: not the ſame perhaps that 
that man hath perſwaded you to believe; 
and therefore I deſire to hear from you his 
opimon. But $77mias, faith Socrates,* the 
art of Glarcrs 1t (elf ſeems 1nfuffticient to ex- 
plain thoſe ſo great and abſtruſe things 3 and 
to prove by convincing arguments,: that 
they are true, appears to me more difficult, 
than that Gl/azcxs fhould be able by all his 
Skill to pertorm., To render ſo great and 
reſerved myſteries intelligible by diſcourſe, 
I perhaps may be unable : and if I under-- 
ſtood them, yet would not the ſhort remain- 
der of my life fuffice to {o prolix and copit- 
ous an Argument. © Yet nothing hinders 
but I may adventure briefly to. deſcribe to 
you the form of the Earth , and its places; 
{uch as I have received them to be. And 
this, ſaith $7z2-7zas, will be enough, the nar- 
rownets of our capacity confidered. This 
then, faith he, have fixed and eſtabii{bed in 
my belief; firſt, if the Earth be placed: m 
the middle of the Univerſe, on all ſideser+ 
compalled by Heavenequally diſtant from 
itz then it needs not the defence or guard 
of any thing, either of the Aire, or of any 
| other 
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other prop or ſupport, to ſecure it from fal- 
linzz but 1s able to ſuſtain it (elf, ſince Hea- 
yen that environs it , 1s 1N all 1ts parts. the 
ſame,and the Earth it {elf equally ballanced, 
and placed in the middle of another thing 
whoſe parts are all the ſame and equidiſtant: 
can neither more nor leſs {werve or decline 
toany ſide: and what 1s alwates in the 
ſam? manner difpoſed , 1s conſtantly per- 
manent in the ſme place, without the leaſt 
of tendency or inclination to any other; 
This CT fav ) 1s mv firit pertwaſion, Ard 4 
richt one it is, {auch Simmigns. My next 1s, 
that the face ofthe Earth 1s broad and Jarge: 
and that we inhabir the places from the Ri- 
ver Thafis to Hercrrles his pullars,. in a very 
ſmall ſport, as P1{:»ires about the extended 
plain of ſome wide tield, or as Froggs about 
the Sea: and various other Nations dwell 
in other places. For, that there are through; 
the whole Earth , many and various Coz7c4- 
zities, from both the form it (cl, and bulk 
of its magnitude, into which doth Aire, and 
Darkneſs, and Water have tollowed togc- 
ther. - Þut that tne pure Earth it (elf is fea- 
ted in a pure Heaven, wherem are the Stars, 
ind what very many of thoſe who are 
wont to ſpeak of theſe matters, call #ther : 
the arcggs and tediment whereof theſe 

© x things 
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things are, and flow together into the hol- 


lows of the earth. Yet that we who inha- 
bit in theſe Hollows, know not that we da 
ſo, but imagine that we dwell upon the 
higher parts of the Earth;as if a man dwel- 
ling at the bottom of the Sea,ſhould think 
he dwelt above upon the Surface, and be- 
holding the Sun and other Stars through 
the Water, conceive the Sea it ſelf to be 
Heaven - and by reaſon of the ſlowneſs and 
infirmity of his underſtanding,having never 
come UP to the top of the Sea, nor beheld 
It, nor riſen up, and put his head above 
Water into this (work ng could not know 
how much more beautiful and pleaſant this 
_Iightfom Regton 1s, than that obſcure and 
uUcep oneis, Where herefides: nor heard 
from any other who had ſeen our place. This 
(I ay) is exactly our caſe : For, inhabiting 
in ſome Hollow of the Earth, we conceive, 
that we are ſcated upon the eminent pla- 
ces thereof, and call the Air , Heaven : as if 
the Stars really moved through the 4ir , as 
Heaven; and we beheld their motions and 
wayes. And that herein we az ſo amuſed 
and confounded , that by re::ſon of our 


lownels and infirmity, we cannot penctrate 


0 the highett air. Since, if any thould ar- 
rive at the top of it , and as with wings fly 
up 
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ap thither , when he had gotten his head 
once above It, he would behold all thete 
things clearly : juſt as 3f Fiſhes mounting 
up out of the Sea, ſhould behold our pla- 
ces, ſo wou!d he. And ifhe were by namre 
qualified for contemplation, he would ſoon 
know, that it is the true Heaven , and trus 
Light, and true Earth ; for both the F Farth, 
and the Stones, and ail this place are cor- 
rupted and caten away 3 as things in the 
Sea are, by the falknefs thereof Nor is any 
thing of valae, ary thing ; Pe rfect bred com- 
monly mn the Seaz but Caverns, - and Sand, 
and an infinite ovant = 7 = mud and filth 
are in it, and whers & +l. which arein 
no reſpec to be compared to our Beauties. 
But thoſe Above ſeem to excel ours. Now 

to deſcribe what kind of Countrics there 
 arenn the Earth, 1 fall think it 10 trouble 
torclate to you a Faviu plea! fant, and wwor- 
thy your : attention. That, {anh $77 #1 YE; 
would we fain hcar. In the be FiOnmng 
therefqgre, they fay thu face of the Earth 
appeared to the i157:3t ftich , as ( if a pan 
looked down from on }igh , anc forvey 4d 
it) our little Balls made up of twelve ſhuare 
pieces of Leather put cornetacr, Various 
deed, and d; ſtingui! hed by ſeveral colouts 
hiot anlike the colours Painters uſe, as fam- 
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ples, here with us : That there all the Earth 
doth conſiſt of theie various colours, much 
more ſplendid, bright and purethen ours 
are : one, purple,exceedingly fair and deep; 
another, ſhining like Gold; but that which 
1s white, is whiter than Chalk or Snow,and 
compoſed of other colours alſo, both more 
and more beautiful than have ever been 
ſeen by our eyes. Then that thofe very 
Cavities of the Earth , being full of Water 
and Air , repreſenta certain kind of cojour, 
ſhining through ina variety of other co- 
lours, ſo that the form thereof may be per- 
ceived both ſimple and various at once, 
That here'n thus conſtituted, the ſame things 
are in the ſame manner produced , Trees, 
Flowers, Fruits : and Mountains and Stones 
have the ſame forms and qualities, in perfe- 
&ion , in perſpicuity, and in colours, far 
more beautiful than our pretious Stones are, 
which are but thin particles of thoſe;Sardo- 
nixes, and Jaſpers, and Emeralds, and all o- 
thers of great price : and that there is no- 
thing there, but what valtly excells Yall our 
fineſt Rarities of the ſame ſort, That the 
caule of this vaſt differenceis, becauſe the 
Stones there are pure, not (as ours are) fret- 
ted and eaten by putrefaCtion and faltneſs, 


from the things that flow in together hither, 
and 
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and that produce.diſeaſes and decayes in 
Stonee, 1N Plants, and in Animals of our 
Earth. That the Earth it ſelfis every where 
adorned with ſuch fine productions, and 
moreover with Gold and Silver, and other 
Mettals: which naturally ſhine in a won- 
derful manner, as being both very many, 
very great,and diſperſed through the whole 
Earth : ſo that to behold it, is a moſt de- 
Ightful (ight to the happy Spectators. That 
there are 1n that Earth, living Creatures al- 
ſo of very many Kinds, and Men too : of 
whom ſome live in Mediterranean places, 0- 
thers about the Air, as we about the Sea 3 
others in I{lands, which the Air invirons, as 
{cituate in the very Continent. In ſumme, 
in thoſe places, the Air is to them, what the 
Sea 1s tous, and ſerves them for the ſame 
uſes : only this,their Air is our #ther. And 
the ſeaſons of the year are with them fo 
admirably conſtituted in point of temper, 
that the men there live both free from Di(- 
caſes,and much longer than ours : and in ſee- 
ing, hearing, underſtanding, and other the 
hke faculties, they as far excel us,as Air ex- 
cels Water, and the Zther, Aire, 1n purity. 
That there are likewiſe Groves and Tem- 
ples of Gods, who reſide in them, and give 
Anſwers and Propheſies from Oracles ; and 

Q 3 the 
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the men hold fannliar converſation and 
commerce with Gods themſelves. That the 
Sun, and Moon, and other Stars are behe d 
by them clearly and diſtinctly as they are, 
«nd that they have this one felicity more to 
accompany them. That this is the form and 
conſtirution ofthe Earth , and the things 
that are about 1t. That there are places 
therein, and inthe Hollows, and in the cir- 
cum{crence thereof, many , ſome deeper 
and wider,in which we divell ; others dee- 
per indeed, but of narrower mouths than 
that wherein we dwell: others agam lefs 
profound than ours, but wider. That al! 
theſe Cavities every where perforated one 
into another,and- communicating by under- 
£1 ound paſlages,hav e both by runings and 
diverſions , as well m narrower 2s in broa- 
Ger places ;, fo that a vaſt plenty of Water 
Bows out of ſome jnto others, as into Ci- 
ſterns : and very great.currents of Rivers, 
and perpetual fprings of Waters, both cold 
and hot. Much fire alld, whole Rivers of 
fire, _ many ſtreams of Water, Muddy, 
and Pure, and Dirty : as thoſc Rivers in S7- 
cily, which flow from the Torrent called 
{_ evzE nK\ov] the wnddy River; and the Tor- 
rent it ſelf," That ever y one of thoſe places 
are filled, according to the quantity of Wa- 

ter 
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terevery day broughtin; and that all theſe 
are moved up and down, like ſome hanging 
Veſſel upon the Earth. But this Penfil Vet- 
ſel, by reaſon of ſome ſuch nature, is ſome 
one of the Gapings or Chaſins of the Larthz 
and the very biggeſt of all , piercing from 
fide to (ide through the whole Earth; which 
Homer himſel intimated in that Verſe, 

Far hence in th Earth there gipes a pit 

zmmenſe: 

Which both he elſewhere, and other Pocts 
call Tartarus;and into which all Rivers have 
their confluence , re-flowing out of it by 
turns : But all Rivers are of the fame nature 
as the Region is through which they run: 
and this is the cauſe why all both iflue from 
thence, and return thither again : becauſe 
that Humid heth neither bottom nor foun- 
dation; but is lifted up, and wavers upward 
and downward ; and the air and. breath a- 
bout it, doth the ſame : but follows it, both 
when it aſcends, and when 1t deſ>cnds to 
us. And asin living Creatures endowed 
with Reſpiration, the Spirit or Breath 1s in- 
ſpired and expired alternately : ſo here the 
Breath being raiſed up with moiſture, ycilds 
winds,{trong,& in ungoverned force aimoſt 
infinite, while it ruſheth in and out. But the 
Water, when ſtirred up by ſome impulſe, it 
Q 4 runs 
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F.ins to that place , which 1s called Zelowz 
both flows into thoſe guſhing Lakes, and 
fills them 3 as thoſe who drink full bowls : 
and when it runs out from thence, 1n its cir- 
culation tending thither again, 1t replent- 
{ncsthe places here. They thus replcte ,it 
flows on through paſſages and channels of 
the Earth. When all Fountains and Streams 
arrive at thoſe places , whither Seas have 
more expeditely and opportuncly flowed: 
they produce Lakes, Rivers, and Fountains. 
Thence going under ground again , ſome 
when they have travelled and compatled 
greater and more places, precipitate them- 
ſelves again into Tartarrs, Or the bottomleſs 
Gulph . ſome more dceply than whence 
they were exhauſted ; others Ic(s deeply : 
but all flow in more deeply , than whence 
they lowed out. Some pour in themſclves 
through a part contraryto, and diſparate 
from that ont of which they had their cf- 
flux ; others through the fime. Some whee- 
led about in a circle, and once or often, in 
ſerpentine windings, Sires and ſpiral Mean- 
ders, infolding the Earth, as much as was 
poſlible; bowing downwards , impel them- 
ſelves forward, to deſcend where way 15 gi- 
ven them, to the very middle on each fide, 
and no farther: for at each extreme Con- 
| fluence 
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Auence, each part is impervious. There are 
beſides theſe,many other Confluents of Wa- 
ters greatand various: among all which 
are four, whereof the greateſt and deepeſt 
fBowing ina round , 1s called the Ocear. By 
a motion-contrary to this, flows Acheron; 
which comes in through other deſert places, 
- and indeed running under ground, paſſes on 
tothe Acheruſrad Mariſh, where crowds of 
departed Souls have their common rendez- 
vous; and whence, after certain periods of 
time predeſtined by Fate, to ſome longer, 
to othersſhorter, they are remitted hither 
again to the.generation of Animals.Betwixt 
theſe two runs the #h7rd River, and not far 
from its Sours,diſembogues it (elf into a cer- 
tain great place, that burns with much fire, 
and there ſtagnating, makes a Mere or Lake 
reater.than the Sea with us, and perpetu- 
ally boyling with water and mudd: hence 
it guſheth forth with violence, running in- 
to around, troubled and full of filth ; and 
having often fetched a compaſs under 
ground, pours it felf mto the deepeſt part of 
Tartarus; paſſing to the Extremes of the 
Acheruſjad Mariſh, but not mixing with the 
Waters thereof This 1s that River which 
they yet call Pyriphlegethon, the Burning Ri- 
ver of Hell z whoſe Riyulets with violent 
force 
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force making way through the broaken 
Earth, riſe up whereſvever they can drill 
themielves a vent. Oppoſite to this ; the 
Foxrth River falls firſt into a place horrid 
with mouldineſs and ftinking damps , wild 
and ſavage (as they ſay) of a blew colour, 
which they call the $tyg7az place,that 1s the 
diſmal (eat of hate, fear, and grief); and the 
River flowing into it , makes the Styg7ar 
Lake; andfalling in there , with mighty 
ſtrength re-inforcing its. Torrent, and thru- 
ſting 1t ſelf under ground, with a contrary 
flood, and various eddies, 1t throws it ſelf 
again(t the Burnizg River,and goes forward - 
rill it meets it in the Achersfiad Mariſh: but 
mixes ſtreams with no other Waters, and 
here revolvedin acircle, diſchargethit ſelf 
into Tartarus , juſt oppoſite to the Burning 
River; and the name of it 1s (as Poets ſay) 
'  Cocytus, 1. E. Sorrow. Theſe 

7< Pweatory of things being thus conſtitu- 
thens deferived ted, When Ghoſts have ar- 
with . their Repen- rived whither the tutelar 
- ox —— Demon of every one con- 
Contrition, Conſeſe= ducts them, firſt they are 
——_— a> al examined, tryed, and judg- 
be neceſſary, by-the ed, both they who have h1- 
light of Yature. yed well, righteouſly, and 
juitly, and they who have lived in vice, in- 
| juſtice 
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juitice and impiety; they alſo who have 
livedin a middle way, gotng on to Acheror, 
and mounting into Waggons prepared for 
them , are [therein carried to the Mariſh * 
where they both remain, and {ulfer prmiſh- 
ments appointed for the expiation and ex- 
purgation of their ſins. After they are thus 
cxpiated , they are abſolved and quitted : 
and every one receives rewards for their 
good deeds, accorang to their merits. But: 
if for the greatneſs of their Crimes, they be 
found incurable, having commntted either 
many or great Sacriledges, or unjuſt and 
unlawful Homicides, or ſuch execrable 
 Wickedneſtes; a juſt lottcaſteth them into 
Tartarits , from whence they never get out. 
Whereas they who ſtand convicted of, and 
obnox1ous to ſins great indeed, but not in- 
expiable z as they who have, in heat of an- 
ger committed any violence againſt Father 
or Mother, and truly repented of it all their 
hfe after ; or who have been Homicides 
through immoderate paſſion : upon theſe 
1s impoſed a neccflity of falling into Hell. 
But when they have been there a year m 
Torments, the Waves caſt them forth : Ho- 
micides, by Cocytzs;Killers of Father or Mo- 
ther, by the Burning River. And when they. 
cometo the Achernſad Mariſh, then =_ a 
- oud 
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loud voice they by name call , fome thoſe 
whom they have killed,others,thoſe whom 
they have wronged, and begg and beſeech 
them to be ſatisfied with their unfeigned 


- penitenez,.and grievous ſufferings , and to 


give them leave to depart out of thatMariſh. 
If they prevail, they retire thence, and are 
freed from thoſe muferies: if not, they are 
carried back again into Tartarus, and (b re- 
turned to the other rivers, not ceaſing to 
ſuffer their renewed torments , untill they 
have obtained pardon from thoſe to whom 
they have been injurious ; for this puniſh- 
ment 45 appointed for them by the decree 
of the Judges. Now they who have been 
rightly purged by Philoſophy , live ever af- 
ter without bodies, and come into other 
habitations fair and delightful z which to 
deſcribe, is too difficult for my underſtan- 
ding, and toolong for the ſhort remainder 
of my lite. | 
But as for the concern- 
E. a royags'*-=- ment and importance of 
ding the Actccipri. WRAt we have here rela- 
on of K-11; that we. ted, S11111145S; We ought to 
are nor obliged ro labour with all poſlible ſt- 


pive creait to thoſe 

Poetic hitions ; and 

yet it15 uſeful ro refle& vpon them, that' we may be incited 

r5 aim ar fel7c7ty after dzarh , and to follow the only path 

that leads t2 it, viz, Wiſdomand Virtue. | 
dy 
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dy and care, that we may follow the con- 
du&tof Virtue and Wildom, in this life. 
For the reward is great,and the hope good. 
Thar the deſcriptions I have recounted to 
you of the places and conditions of Souls 
after death, aretrue; becomes not a wiſe 
man to affirm. But that there are ſome 
ſuch, or the like , as for what concerns the 
{tate and condition of our Souls, , and :he 
places whither they are ro go for habitati- 
on ; ſeeing it 1s evident that our Souls are 
immortal, this alſo ſeems both conlentane- 
ous, and worthy the danger,to believe they 
are ſuch. For the danger is honorable and 
glorious 3 and we are obl:ged toinculcate, 
and as1t were inchant thele things into our 
minds; wherefore I have been the more 
prolix in commemorating that Fable. But 
yet, asto what concerns a mans own Soul, 
he ought to be with full confidence per- 
ſwaded of theſe things, who while he hath 
lIived,hath repudiated corporeal pleaſures, 
and outward Ornaments, as alien and un- 
neceſlary , and (o hath reſolved to addict 
himſelt to any thing rather than to Juſts of 
the body : and hath made it the grand bu- 
fineſs of hislife , to furnith his mind with 
learning, and to render it polite and brave, 
not with ſtrange, but its own proper orna- 

ments; 
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ments; namely with Temperance, Juſtice, 
Fortitude, Liberty, Truth. Thus armed,let 
him expect the time ,; when he 1s to take his 
Journey ad inferos , to the Manſions of 
Souls departed, and let him ſo prepare and 
addreſs himſelf, as to ſet forward icdily and 
chearfully, whenſoever Fate ſhall call him. 
And for your patts, $7z77:745 and Cebes, anc 
rhe relt that are here, ye {hall all go this 
Tourney , each 1n his appointed time : Fate 
Cas the Tragedian farth) calls me mow. But 
perhaps it 15 time for me to goand waſhmy 
tclf; for ] think it more decent to be waſh- 
ed, before I drink the povſon , that I may 
g1ve the Women no trouvle in waſhing my 
Body, after death. 
Bet {o then , ſaith Crits 
An Hiſtorical Nat- tg him. But do you, $0- 
ration ef che man- . , 
ner of $ocrates his OFafes , g1ve tothoſe here, 
death, which was or to me, anv command.ct- 
pericaly agreeadic be menins cenr Chil. 
: > his Life and Do. EREF cCOncerniny vour Chil 
&rine, dren, or about any other 
matter, wherem we may 
chicfly gatihe you ? No truly, ſaith he,Crito, 
I leave nonew command with you, beſides 
what I havealwaies told you, namely, that 
if ye take due care of your ſelves, you will 
perform your duty to me, and to mine, and 
to your ſelves alſo, whatever ye do, though 
| now 
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now yc make no promiſes , norenter into 
new engagements: but if ye neglect your 
ſelves , and willnot order your lite accor- 
ding to the prints as it were, of what Inow 
remonſtrate to you, & whatT have hereto- 
fore enjoyned ye; though ye ſhould even 
with vehement afſeveration promiſe to do 
many, and great things, for my fake, ye will 
do (I am ſure) nothing more. This, faith 
Crito, we will with courage and alacrity of 
mind endevour to perform. Put in what 
manner ſhall we Bury you? Even how ye 
pleaſe, faith he; ar leaſtif ye can caich me, 
and I not fly out of your reach. And when 
he had ſweetly ſmiled, and trrned his eyes 
upon us 3 my Friends, faith he, I cannot 
perſwade Cr:to here, that I am that Socrates 
who juſt now diſputed , and purſied all 
parts of the diſcourſe in order: but he 
thinks me to be the fame whor: after a few 
hours ye ihall behold dead 5 and asketh me 
. how Idefire to be Euried: not remembring, 
that a good while ſince, I made a long diſ- 
courſe tothis very purpoſe, that after T have 
drank the poyſon, T ſhall be no longer with 
ou , but go away tothe Felicitics of the 
leſſed. This ſeems to have been ſpoken 
by me in vain , while yet I endevoured to 
conſolateiboth you and my ſelf. Do ye 
there- 
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therefore undertake for me to Crits, in an 
obligation quite contrary to what he en- 
tred into on my behalf, before my Judges. 
He was ſurety for me, that I ſhould remain: 
but be ye my ſurerics to him, that I ſhall not 
reman after T am dead, but fly away; tothe 
end that Crito may more eafily bear my de- 
parture, and ſeeing my Body to be burn'd 
Or comnutted to the ground, he may not be 
roubicd or grieved for me, as if Thad fuf- 
fered any great. calamity 3 nor ſay at my 
Funeral, that Socrates is expoſed to (ight, or 
cartied forth, or pur into the Grave. But 
be atlurcd of this, my Crito, that to ſpeak of 
theſe | inportant] matters without due cir- 
cumſ{pection, is not only a great offence,burt 
L-:Ngs Getriment alſo to mens Minds. It be- 
comes us rather to be of good courage and 
reſolutrn:; and I will command that my 
body be buricd, and buried fo as ſhall be 
gratctul to you, and you ſhall judge to be 
moſt conicntaneous to the Laws. 

Having laid this, he aroſe 

Other C:rcumſtan= and went into an inner 
ces COBGUIRYS T0 the | . 

{2 cf the Hittoe> TOOM tO Waſh himſelf; and 
ty. Crito tollowing him , en- 
joyn'd us to ſtay and expet his return. We 
therctore expected, diſcourting among our 
ſelves of the things that had been comme- 

mora- 
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morated by him, and conferring our judges 
ments concerning them. And we frequent- 
ly ſpake of the calamity that ſeemed to im- 
pend onus bx his death : concluding , it 
would certainly come to pals, that as Sonns 
deprived of their Father, ſo ſhould we diſ- 
conſolately ſpend the remainder of ourlite. 
After he had bezn waſhed, and his Children 
we: e brought to him(for he had twoSonns 
very young, and a third, almoſta Youth) 
and his * Wives ako were 
come; he ſ{pake to them ,- * That Socrates 
befi we «0 F 1 EE -ipin had n1ndeed Two 
c Ore Crito,anc OG them WHUCS, Is plainly de- 
his laſt comman«is : ſo he livered by Dioger. 
- - *wrna 1.Q48rET4S, WO LAMEN, 
gave order to his WIVES Ge firll was Yew: 
and Children to retire. tippe , upon whom 
Then he came back tous. Þ* 9*8%% L4797r0 
YO. ; cles 5 rhe oiher 
By this time, the day had 2:yrto , the Dangh- 
declined almoſt to the fet- tr of 47iv74es the 


ting of the Sun ; for he had wt, year, 
ſtaid long in the room and Mereximas. 
where he waſhca himfelt. 

Which done, he returned,and fate torepoſe 
himſelf, not ſpeaking much after that. Then 
came the Miniſter of the El:vex, the Execy- 
tioner; and addrefitng himſelf to him , I da 
not believe, Socrates, (aid he, thar I ſhall re- 
prehend that in you, which I am wont to re- 
prehend in others; that they are angry 
with 
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with me, and curſe me, when by command 
of the Magiſtrates(whom Tam by my Office 
obliged to obey) Icome and give notice to 
them, that they muſt now drink the poyſon; 
but I know you to be.at all times,and chief- 
ly at this, a man both generous , and moſt 
mild and civil, the beſt of all men that ever 
came into this place: ſo that T may be aflured 
you will not be difpleaſed with me,but(you 
know the Authors) with them rather. Now 
therefore ( for you know what Mefſlage I 
come to bring) Farewell, and endevour to 
ſuffer as patiently and calmly as you can, 
what cannot be avoided : Then breaking 
forth into tea:s, he departed. And Socrates 
corvertig his ey-s upon him, and Farewel 
then too,fanh he: we wil perform all things. 
Then turning tous again , How civil this 
man is, ſaith he! all this time of my mpri- 
ſonment,he came to me willingly, and ſome- 
rimes talked with me reſpedtfully,and hath 
been the beſt of all that belong to the Pri- 
ſon; and now how generoutly doth he 
weep for me! ButCrito, let us ſpare him; 
and let ſome other bring hither the deadly 
Dravght, if it be already bruiſed : if not, let 
him bruife it. Then Crito, I think, ſaith he, 
the Sun ſhines upon the tops of the Moun- 
tains, & 1s not yet quite gone down; * and 
I 
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f have ſeen ſome delay the 
drinking of the poyſon , By the 4thiriar 
"4X W, NO Man was t0 
much longer - nay more, ye pur to death, nn- 
after notice had been gi- filafter $»n-/:7; leſt 
ven them that they ought ey a pie = 
to diſpatch,they have Sup- veneration , might 
ped , and drank Jargely —— ate 
too, and talked a good © 
while with their Friends : be not then ſo 
fo haſty ; you have yet time enough. Thoſe 
men of whom you ſpeak, Cr:to,faith he, did 
well; for they thought, they gained ſo much 
more of life; but I will not follow their ex- 
ample : for I conceive, I ſhall gain nothing 
by cdeferring my draught till it be later in 
the night ; unleſs 1t be to expoſe my 1elf to 
be derided, for being defirous, out of too 
great love of lite, to prolong the ſhort re- 
mander of it. Þut well; gct the Poyſon 
prepared quickiy, and do nothing elſe till 
that be diſpatch'd. Crito hearing this, beck- 
ned to a Boy that was preſent and the Boy 
going forth, and inpioying himſelt a while 
in brutfir> the Poyſon, returned with him 
who was to give it, and who brought it rea- 
dy bruiſea in a cup : Upon whom Socratcs 
caſting his cye, be it ſo, good man,ſaia hez 
tell me ,, ( for thou art wellsk1}l'd im theſe 
matters) what is to be done Fn th 
NR, 2 e; 
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he, but atter you have drank, to wall, until 
a heavineſs comes upon your leggs and 
thighs ; and then tofit : and this you ſhall 
do. And with that he held forth the Cup 


* Socrates, with ad-+ 
mirable conſlancy, 
receives and drinks 
off the Pozſon. 
Which appears to 
hav- been the Juice 
of Pimilock , berh 
frum the auE-rity 
of Dr9g. Laerti;is in 
vita Sorrat, where 
he expreſly rarmesit 
X@verov ,tf.c. CICuY2; 
and from rhe man- 
ner of its cperati- 


to Socrates, * which herea- 
dily receiving , and being 
periectly ſedate, O Eche- 
crates , without trembling, 
without change either 1n 
the color, or in the aire of 
ins face, but with the iame 
aſpect, 2nd countenance in- 
tent and ſtern, (as was uſu- 
al to him ) looking upon 
the man : what failt thou, 


on, whereof contult 
Proſcoridess, As allo 
from that of Seneca, 


ſaith he? may not a man 
offer ſome of this Liquor 


1 . .* Cc (4 S - - 
Ee. as In Sacrifice? We have brui- 
2:nm Socratem ; 
fecit. ſed but ſo :wuch, Socrates, 


ſaith he, as we thought 
would be ſufficient. I underſtand you,faith 
he: but yet it is both lawtul, and our duty 
to pray to the Gods, that our tranſmigra- 
tion from hence to them, may be happy 
and fortunate. Having ſpoke thoſe words, 
and remaining ſilent | tor a minute or two] 
he eaſily and expeditely drank all that was 
in the Cup. Then many of us endeyo- 


red what we could,to ccntain our tears: but 
- when 
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when we beheld him drinking the Poyſon, 
and immedratly after; no man wasable lon- 
her to refrain from weeping : and while I 
put force upon my {u;k co ſuppreſs my tears, 
they flowed down my cheeks drop after 
drop. So covering my face, I wept in ſe- 
cret: deploring not his, but my own hard 
fortune, 12 the loſs of ſo great a Friend,and 
ſo ncer a Kins-man. Buit Cy;to no longer a- 
ble to contend with his grief, and te for- 
bid his tears,roſe up before me. And Apollo- 
dorws firſt breaking forth into ſhowrs . of 
tears, and then 1 into cr ies, howlings, and 1a - 
mentations, left no man from whom he ex- 
torted not tears jn abundance 5 Socrates 
himſelf only excepted : Who faid,wiat do 
ye, my Friend? truly Iſent away the Wo- 
men for no other reaſon , but Jeit they 
ſhould in this kind offend. For I have 
heard, that we ought to die with good 
mens and gratulation ; But recompole 
your ſelves, and reſume your courage and 
reſolution. Hearing this, we bluſh'd with 
ſhame, and ſuppretſed our tears But when 
he had walked awhile, and told us that his 
thighs were grown heavy and ſtupid 3 he 
lay :lown upon his back : for ſo he who had 
given him the poyſon, had directed him to 
do. Who a little time after, returns, and 
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_ feeling him, looked upon his leggs and feet: 


then pinching his foot vehemently,he asked 
him, if he feltit ? and when he ſaid no, he 
again pinched his leggs 3 and turning to us, 
told us, that now Socrates was {tiff with 
cold : and touching him, faid he wo ld die 
ſo ſoon as the Poyſon came up to his heart; 
for the parts about his heart were alrcady 
grown {tiff Then Socrates, putting aſide 
the Garment wherewith he was covered; 
we ow, faith 2, a Cock to * Z# Talapixs: 
| Eat do ye pay him. and 
— ms a neglect rot to doit. And 
areti ©o ba for theſe were his caſt words. 
which , and for his Tt ſhall Le done, ſaith Crito ? 
eliverance * now DO R 
Sranted ro him, he OVE {EE If you have any 
would have a Sacri- Other Command fer us To 
ice of'ered tO <£/- whom he gave 15 ant{iwer: 
culapins. See Eraſe C Js 
m,Chiliad.z. cent, but ſoon after fainting, he 
3-P22. Is moved himſelf often | as if 
{uttering Convulſions.] Then the Servant 
uncovered him: and his eyes ftood ' wide 
open; which Cri#o perceiving, he cloſed both 
his mouth and his eyes. * 
* A moſt avguſt Thijs, Fchecrates , Was the 
teſtimony given by : , 
Plats, of his Maſter nd of our Friend and Fa- 
WO 0 _ mtljar, a man as we 1n 
cate both his perſon ... : 
ind Dc&rine from (FUE affirm , of all whom 
the prejudice of an We have by uſe and ex- 
emmys elk, ' . _ perience 
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perience known, the 17iſe5#, and molt 


Jus. 


b——_— 
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Did dica,r te SCCrAte : ? Cajues e727 [4 
chrimari ſeleo, Platonen legercs. Cicero 
de nature Deo. lib. 2. 


©nidniegs narrom, ultima ils node Cato- 
nem Platonis moans Peechtcorr bo ffe ac! ©2Dnk 
gladio? Duo hac in rebus extrei::s inſi 1:#2en- 
za proſpexerat, alteru;z wut ve let mor, alterint 


#t poſſet, Kc. Scneca Epiit. 24. 


Sic longa virtute fuit mens ſana Catonis 
Purgata; atq; illi vite immortalis honore::s 

Jam contemplanti, divini futa Platonis 
Phadonem tradunt. Cum lets talia fatur. 
Salve ſande liber, ſuperis dextiſſe Catoni: 
Dirige tu curſum, viteq; extrema meantis 
Inſtrue: : non alinm moriturus quero #a%i- 

frm 3s 
Nec reStave alias voluernnt Nemine cargs $ec. 


Tho, Maius, in Supplements | Lycant, lib. 4. 


®©1id Ambraciotes 7/72 ( G combrotus wj- 
delicet ) qui cum Placoms illunt Phzdonem 
perleg: '/ſet, precip: tor ſe dedit , nut 4rs aliant 
ob canſam, miſe quod Platoni credidit 2 
LaGan: ws. 
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Certain General 


AXIOMS 


Colle&ed out of the Precedent Dia- 


logue concerning the Soul, 


r. Axioms Moral. 


Ain and Pleaſure are of Kin,and 
ſo linked together, that they cloſes 
ly ſicceed each other by turns. 

2. No man ought, upon what ac- 
| count ſocyer, to deſert the ſtation 
wherein God hath placed him: but to perſiſt in 
the duties thereof, contemming all oppoſition. 
3. Self-murder is a great Crime. * 


[| * ———=— &c donecDcus ille Creator 
Qui terrena Animam primo ſtatione locavir, 
Eyocat, haud illa ſtatione cxcedere fas ct, ] 


4. A Wiſe man onoht not only not to fear 
Peath, but alſo to defire it; with ſubmiſſion to 
to the Divine Will, | 
5- Philoſophy is the perpetual meditation 

OR of 
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of Death; that 3s , torecal and divorce the 
Soul from commerce with the Senſes, and alie- 
ate it fron Corporeal luSts and pleaſures. 
Which is an anticipatton of Death, that is de- 
fined to be, a ſolution and ſeparation of the 
Soul from the Body. | 

6. The Virtnes of Politicians are not true 
Virtues , but only faint reſemblances of the 
Frue. 

7. Philoſophy zs the way to true Felicity ; 
and the two grand Duties of it are (1) To 
contemplate the perfeFions of God, and (2) 
to alienate the Soul from the allurements of the 
Senſes,and from indulgence to the Body. 

0. Hope of future Felicity, 7s a very great 
Reward ; that is , the be5f way of paſſang 
through both the Temptations and Adverſities 
of this Life,with ſatisfation of Mind. 

9. Decent Burial , ſuch as 3s ordained and 
preſcribed by good Laws of the Country, ought 
ot to be neglefed by a Wile man : nor Fu- 

cral Pomp, afe&Fed. * 


* $9 Epicurus 71 his laſt Will and Teſtament ; Sepeliunto 
nos qua videbitur in hortis commodifiimum , nihilq, ine 
rerim (umptuoſids, quod fiva ad ſepulturam , five ad monu- 
£cntom pertineat,agunto. Diog, Laert, 17h, 80, 
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1 [. Arfoms Natural. 


i. (Þqpytraries are produced out of Contra- 
*— ries: but cannot poſſubly ſubſiſt the ſame 
in one lubje@, at the ſame time. 

. 2. Tolearn, zs to remember what the Soul 
knew, before it came into the Body : or there 
are naturally and congenially in the Soul , the 
feeds of all Sciences, which are only culti- 
vated and matured by method of Diſcipline, 
»ot implanted or ingrafſed at firſt, as Ariſto- 
tle taught. 


FI. Arfioms Theological, 


r. G4 takes care of Men, for that they are 
his own Poſſeſſion. 

. 2. God, according to Plato's definition 
here , us not only the Cauſe of his own Being, 
but gives both Being and Well-being to all 
things elſe. 

3. The Soul of Man 3s the Off-ſpring of 
Got, in a peculiar manner participant of the 
Divine Nature, inconmpound, without figure or 

Shape, Trcorruptible, inmortal, as God. 

4 The Soul 3» this Life, doth indeed uſe 
the ſervice of the Body : yet is not compoſed or- 
ganically of the Senſ:s, and other F _— 
theres 
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thereof, but ſimple, «nd exiſteth apart by i 
ſelf, after ſ:paration by Death whereby the Bo- 
dy, being compound, is difjelved;, but the 
Sou! goes 1way unto; hid and void of all Coy 
uption, into anothcy Life , and there laſteth 
Eternally. | | | 
5- Of our Souls departed, there is a Twa- 
fold ſtate : ſome are happy, others unhappy. 
' 6. Secing that ir this Life things are car- 
ried on *ntemperately, and in confuſton 5, there 
amt be in the next Life £0129 "0490 ] o cer 
tain and uſt Judge '2cnt of God the Supreme 
and Univerſal Judge,whereby Good r:en may 
be diſtingziſhed from Wicked © this being ar 
Axiom cvident by the very Light of Nature, 
that God will reward every man &5<xrding 
fo his works in this life. * | 


po Deus ipſe ſequendam 
Propoſuir Virturem, & przmia debira juſlis, 
Hzc, quoniam juſtos injuſta potentia fraudat 
Szpiis in terris, & gens humana rebcllat, 
Solvere poſt mortem juſtiſſimus ipſe tenetur, ] 


7. Poſitively and with confidence to deſ- 
cribe th: places whither the Souls of the Dead 
20, aud to deſine what are the Rewards and 
Puniſhments they there receive 5 is the part of 
a man extremely ignorant and ſuperStitions : 
thouey it be moſt certain, there are Rewards 
and Puniſhnents appointed, and abſolutely ne- 

| ceſſary 
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ceſſary for every man here to have his cogitatz- 
ons ſeriouſly exerciſed in the contemplation 
of them. 

9. True it is alſo, that the Souls of Good 
men, by Death delivered from the chains of 
the Body and its Senſes, go immediatly to a 
place, inviſible indeed by Human eyes, but of 
complete felicity, where they are conjoyr'd to 
God for ever: while on the contrary,the Souls 
of Wicked men ſuffer the puniſhments juſily 
due to their crimes, in places convenient. 

9. Unreaſonable it is, and unworthy a Phi- 
Ioſopher,to pretermit the Principal ad Prima- 
Ty Cauſe, God, whois intruth not only the 
moſt Potent Canſe , but Cauſe of all ſecondary 
Cauſes: to acquieſce ir Second Cauſes, which 
really are no more but concurrent and inftru- 
mental: and in ſecond cauſes themſelves, to 
omit the Proxime, while he rambles in ſearch 
of remote, zamely Conſtellations and Etherial 
influences,and ſuch like Chimera's 5 as do thoſe 
injudicious Profeſſors of Judicial Aſtrology, 
andas did Anaxagoras , who held the great 
Mind of the Univerſe to be utterly void of un» 
deritanding and judgement 5 as Plato af- 


firms. 
10 The 
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Io. Thewſe of this moſt excellent DoFrine 
of the Immortality of the Soul, is to induce us 
to put our ſelves into the way of Virtue, as 
that which alone leads to Eternal Happineſs : 
and to abhor Vice, as the dire Road to endl- 


ks Miſery. 
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SISCICSSSSIICSLS 
REFLEXIONS 
Upon the Athenian Laws 


mentioned in the Apoligie and 
Dialogue Precedent: 


I. 


\ He Law which Socrates was accuſed 
to have Violatcd, and by which he 
was Condemned , yet extant un- 
der the tirit Title of Athena 
Laws colle&cd and cxplained by 
the Learncd Moyſiery Petit , ſeems 
to be this: Lex to antiquiſima , eterngq, aultori- 
tatis in Attica, venerandos efſe Deos, atq, Heroas pa- 
trios C* indigenas, publiceſecundum patrias ſanGionos, 
privatim vero bonus verhis , frugumq, primitiis, libis 
amis > pro facultatum modulo, 

By this Law was provided, xe quis ngvos habeſſit 
Deo.. that no man ſhould introduce new Godszand 
the Tranſgreſſor was called into quetiion before the 
Areopanites z wherxcot we have two eminent Exe. ' 
amples : oncin£*, Paul, who washurricd to the 
molt ſeverc Tribunal of the Areopagites , 0% F£4< 
/ G@v INOUfhOVIGN EOUEL OTE EAEVS £IVOU , 90d Peres 
grinorum Deornm tidcretur an wnciator .efſe ( At. 
Apoſtol,cap. 17. verſc18,) thc otner in Diodorus __ 
name 


a 
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named the Athezſt, whoſe Inditment upon the ſame 
Statute, and convention? before the ſame High 
Court of Juſtice,are recorded by Diogenes Laeriins. 

How came it then that Socrates, accuſed to have 
both denied the Divinity of the O1d Gods of the 
Athenians,and endeavourcd the inſinuation of new; 
was not likewiſe tried by the Areopagztes, but by 
other Judges, contrary to the tenor of this Law ? 

I anſwer with Moyſieur Petit, ( Commentar. in 
deges Atticas, pag, 3.) that perhaps the juriſdiction 
of the Arcopagites extended not to the Citizens of 
the Attick Republic, fuch as Socrates was; but was 
limited only to Strangers, ſuch as was that ill-con- 
zoyn'd pair, St, Paul and Diodorns, 


IL 


Socpates (you may remember) in his defenſe dit- 
ſolving that part of his Charge which concerned 
the Corruption of Youth, puts his Adverſary Meli- 
25 in mind of a certain Law, whereby he was obli- 
ecd, not to have bronght an Impeachment againſt 
him to the Magiſtrates, but privately and in 2 
fricndly manner admoniſhed him of that his crror, 
ſuppoſing him to he really guilty thereof, not out 
of malice, but incovitancy, Now the Law it ſclt 
whereto he then had rc{pc&t , was this 3 Peccantes 
anvite int jus ne rapitntor, ſed privatim officit adinonet. 
zor ; and the reaſon of it is obvious , Talib enint 
#on pana ops eſt , ſed inſtirutione, Which is to be 
underſtood of Errors of no great moment , nor 
likely to bring detriment to the Common-wealthz 
ſuch as thoſe objected to Socrates, in that _—_ of 
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his Inditment , Saugemir edna, xo} miornreres 
Trout Cee T&% Te und yHv KoU TR EmOUQO 10, ou Gi 
HTTG AGyov ugeiTe TUGN, Kal eNOS THAT Iidtdo- 
Key; Socrates doth contraryto right and equity, in 
that he curiorſly enquires into things both ſubterranean 
and ſublime, and by his ſophiſtry turns falſhood into 
truth, and teachestheſame to others. For grantin 

him to be guilty hereof, the fault was but light om, 
venial : 1z his enimneq ſite erant opes Grecie , neqs 
ex 215 detriment i wuicquam Reſpublica capere potuit. 
Wherefore he had right to the favour and indul- 
gence of this Law , which his malicious Adverſary 
had , by omitting the private admonition thereby 
requircd, violated. 


lil. 


By the Religion of the Athenians, no Deity was 
held more potent and vencrab'e than Apollo none 
had ſo many f:cred Buildings credcd in their Ci- 
ty tohis Worſhip, none ſo many folemn Sacrifices, 
and public Feaſts inſtituted to his Honor,as he had: 
andamony thcir Feltivals > none were celebrated 
with more ceremonicus Toy, than that of Irſpe&ior 
mentioned by Plato in Theden. Concerning which 
they had th's peculiar Law 3  Deliram fiſtos dies, 


. dam Delum itur, redituy, damnatorum ſuppliciis ne 


funeſt.:tji, And the obſervance of this Law hath 
becn noted both by Xezophon and Plato, as the rca- 
ſon why Socrates was detainedin Priſon thirty daics 
after his Condemnation: b:torehe was put to death: 
the Atbenians elteeming it piacular , todarken the 
publick x<joycing and ſolenanity of that Feaſt, 4. 

ac 
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the death of any condemned, however notorious a 
Malefactor. So much was given to the Honor 
of Apolls Delizs, whom not only the Greciazs, but 
even Forciners from the remotett -parts of the 
Earth, while in Greece , were obliged to Worſhip 
withOblations of their Firſt Fruits; as appears from 
the Hiitory of Abaris,a Scythian,who is ſaid to have 
lived in Greece about the 52 Olympiad , and wrote 
de Oraculis; and from the example of the Tyrians al- 
ledged by Exripides (in Phaniſſis ) whole Verſes in 
the Chorag are worthy the ſerious remark of Anti- 
quaries, aSgiving much of light to what hath been 
obſcurely delivered by Geographers and Hiſtorians; 
concerning the Colonie; of the Tyriazns in Africa, 
arid the neighbouring Iſlands, 


i 
p. 4 
4239 


Frem the ſame religious reſpe&t to Apollo it 
ſeerns deducjh!e, that within the Attic Territories, 
Ko condemned |. jon ſuffered death until after the 
Sun was gone down: The Law it (elf, Iconfeſs, I 
havenot yet found among all thoſe with ſuch vaſt 
labour collectcd by Monſieur Petit : but that they 
had ſuch a Law, tnay be interred from the Example 
of Socrates, and from what weread in Stobers 


{ Sermone 1. whoſaith expreſly enough 3 3 Tgtov 
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eAythological Refleions 


UPON 


Some Ancient Rzres and 


Traditions concerning the Soul, 
mentioned by Plato in the precedent 
Dialogue. 


I. Of Luitration. 


Mong the ancient Grecians who 
travelled into Z#g ypt, on pur- 
poſe to pry into and learn the 
Sacred Rites , and myſterious 
Ceremonies uſed by the Prieſts 

of that Superſtitious Nation 5 Orphens is ce+ 

lebrated as the firſt , by Diodorus Siculus : 
who (Lib. 4. pag.X62.)) faith. thus of him; 

Orphens in Zgyptum profeFus , \wnlta ibi div 

dicit ; ita nt c Initiationibis &# Theolo» 

gia, quan Poſe & Melodia efiett Gracorum 
preſtantiſſumuy, &c. Now this Poet return» 
ing into Greece, brought with him [ Tay fs 

Gy T6NETGY T% TNBie, 5 TR avg} TW tus ogyict:s 
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(ever, 973 TOY iy 8 pohoyint | moſt of the 
myſterious Rites uſed by the Egyptians, and 
the Orgies of Bacchas, and the Mythology 
of the Infernal Manſions : and recommen- 
ding them to his Countrymen, ſo far pre- 
vailed, that not long after, the very ſame 
were introduced as religions inſtitutes a- 
mong them alſo, and by moſt with devote 
obſervance embraced. 

Of all theſe thus tranſplanted Rites,none 
were held more grateful to their Deities,or 
of more ſacred importance to the Votaries, 
than thoſe of 7-itiation.or admittance,more 
eſpececially the [ Kx8z9u0s] Lnſtration: which 
according to the computation of our Se- 
cond Selden, Sir John 71rſhamtrom 12 ane 
thority of the Epzcha Marmorea Cited 11 his 
lately publ:hed Chroxic. Caron ( a work: of 
profound Learning , and vaſt labour ) was 
firſt inſtituted in Greece, when Pardion the 
Son of Cecrops ruled ar Athens, about the 
year 257. of the Attic ra. 

This Lzſtration was double: either an 
Expiation from Humane blood fpilt by 
Naughter, or a Preparation to Sacrifice, and 
other religions worthip. OFF xpi tion, We 
have illuſtrious Examples in A4poJo him(tlf, 
who, as P.:1ſanias relates (Lb. 10.pag 20.) 
was thereby ſolemnly purged from the ftain 
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of blood by Carnanor: in Hercules, whom 
Diodorns Siculus reports to have been in 
like manner purified by 24«ſers the Son of 
Orpheus, both at his initiation to the EJeuſi- 
ian Sacrifices, and before his deſcent into 
Hell, thence to fetch the only Hel-hound 
Cerberus : and in Theſeus, who, as Plutarch 
in his life hath left upon Record , required 
the ſame Expiation after the Homicides he 
had committed. | | 
To the other kind of Luſtration, among 
the Eg yptiars,and old Hebrews, were requi- 
red Waſhing, Faſting, and Abſtinence from 
Women. Of Waſhing , let Moſes be a wit- 
neſs, who when he was to reccive the De- 
calogue from Almighty God, ſanftified the 
people, and commanded them to purge 
themſelves by walhing , and not to come 
near their Wives. Of Faſting, we are cer- 
tified from the very form of the ſolemn 
Re(pons and Profeſſion to be t1ade by the 
Votary; which Clemens Alexandrinms (Pro- 
treptic. pag. 13+) delivers to be this; 
EvisvG E700 TW Watave , Jejunavi , ebibi cyce- 
onen. And as for Caitimony ; we have an 
authentic teſtimony from Arrians (in Fpi- 
Fetum lib. 3. cap, 21.) Hominemr ad ſacra 
rite acceſyurums | were bucins, 9 werh whav y v 
TORY £VL0T poﬀ ſacrifitinm, & poſi Preces, 
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&+ premiſſa caititate. The High Prioſt there» 
fore al waics abſtained from Matrimony:and 
thoſe: of Ceres Elenfna were anointed with 
the juice of Hemlock,co extinguiſh the heat 
of Concupilcence, as the old Scholzaſt upon 
the 5th, Sat yr of Perſius obſerves; and St. 


Hierome (contra Jovian. lib. 1.) remembers, 


that the Hierophante among the Athenians 
were caſtrated by frequently ſipping the 
ſame juice of Hemlock, loſing their virility 
to obtain the Pontificate. A cuſtom re- 
pugnant to the 2/9ſaic Law, by which none 
but perfe& men are capable of Prieſthood : 
and to the Conſtitutions alſo of the Papacy, 
none having been (as they ſay ) for many 
Ages togetner heretofore admitted to fit 
in St. Peters Chair , until Le had undergone 
the Scrutiny of the Se//a Perforata, now Jaid 
aſide as unneceſſary; whereof a witty Poet 
made this Tetraſtich. 


Non poterat quiſquam reſerantes #thera 
claves | 

Noz exploratis ſumere teSticulis. 

Cur igitur noitro mos hic jane tempore ceſ- 
fat £ \ 

Ante probat ſeſe quilibet eſſe Marem, | 


Sd 3 | In 
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In ancient times, none was Elected Pope, 
' Till he had paſs'd the Sex-difcerning grope. 
Why is that ſcrutiny now us'd no more 2? 
Now Prieſts approve their Man-hood 
long before. 


But not further to digreſs , evident its, 
that this inaugural Luſtration with its 
Ceremonies, was common to all Religions; 
though perhaps not without ſome - diffe- 
rence in the inſtruments,or outward means: 
it being a remark of the moſt learned Sir 
John Marſham, out of Procopins Gazans, (in 
Denteronom. )that the puriſications ordained 
in the Levitical Canons, dittered from tho'e 
of the Greciars 1n this, that theſe were p<r- 
formed uſually with incantations, ſalt, Þ:y 
leaves,barly,ſea-water, and paſſing thi c::gh 
fire; but thoſe not. 

Of theſe three parts of Lut.-ation nau- 
gural, that accour” 2d moſt -rficacious,feems 
to have been Bapizjuz or Waihing : a thing 
of lacred eſteem in all ages, and in all reh- 
g1ons; and among the Hebrews , ſtrictly en- 
joyned by their wile Lav/-yiver Moſes. For 
we read ( Exod. 19,v. 14.) that when the 
Iſraelites were to be initiated to the holy 
Diſciplines by him inſtituted, he came down 
£0 the people, and ſanctified them,and they 
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waſhed their Garments: and by this ab- 
lution of their cloaths, Interpreters unani- 
mouſly underſtand the wathing of their bo- 
dies alſo; according to the very lettcr of 
that precept given, ( Lerif. 15. ver. IT, 
TAs T% ladhx, Aveo & 66x wh, Lavabit 
veStimenta ; &* lavabit corpus aqua. Hence 
the Jews at this day deduce the origine of 
their Baptiſ#zz which that Nation hath ever 
ſince uſed with folemn Reverence, not only 
to the purgation of their external impurt- 
ties, or to the ablution of their ſins; but allo 
to the Regereration of their Proſelztes, when 
they give up their names to Judaiſp ; of 
whom Jethro , the Father-in-law of Moſes, 
Is accounted the firſt. For, the three rites 
of initiation to be obſerved by a Gentil 
converted, at his admiſſion into the Hebrew 
Church or Congregation , are well known 
to be Circumcifion, Baptiſm, and Oblation. 
Concerning which our Prince of Antiqua- 
ries , Mr. Selden profeſſedly diſcourſing , 
proves by many credible teſtimonies, that 
the Baptiſm of a Proſelyte was celebrated 
in the preſence of at leaſt three Elders, ſo 
ſoon as the wound of Circumciſion was 
healed, and in ſome river br fountain of 
living water, not in any veſlel or artifict- 
al Bath, and never but once ( on that occa- 
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ſjon ) exther by the Profelyt himſelf, or by 


_ any of his poſtericy. Hercot the Ef was 


this, that a Proſelvt thus 1tnaugnrated, was 
held perfeQly regenerate, and a nzw man, 
as an infant born of a new Mother, and in- 
ſpired with a new Soul from Heaven: [6 that 
being utterly deveſted of all former cogna- 
tion, he was thenceforth reputed to have no 
kindred, no affinity , either in right of EC 
pouſal, or ſucceſſion to the goods of the de- 
ceaſed, beſides thoſe who hkewiſe had the 
character of Baptiſm. Upon which diſtin- 
guiſhing character it was, that Arrianxs re- 
fledted, when (in EpiFeturr , hb. 2. cav. g. 
he ſaid; quum quiſpiam induerit [bi af tut 
Baptizati &+ inter ſetatores aſciti, tuac F eſt 
revera, & appellatur Tudexs. 

Now though the Hebz2ws may have deri- 
ded this Luftration i: Bapritin, from rhe in- 
ſtitute of Moſes : yer it 1s not improbable, 
but he might firſt derive it from the exam- 
ple of the Egyptians, among whom he had 
ſo long lived,and in whoſe Learning as well 
facred as civil, he had been from his child- 
hood educated. For, Apuleizs Metamor- 
Þhos, Lib.g. ) being himſelf to be initiated 
to the Myſteries of 1fs , expreſly declares, 
that waſhing was in uſe among the EZgyptz- 
217, 1nall their ſacred Admiſſions: and des 
FE 4c ſcribing 
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ſcribing the ceremonies of his own admiſ- 
fon, Sacerdos ( ſatth he) Sfipatum me re- 
l:3:0Ja cohorte deducit ad proximas balneas 3 
&- prizs ſueto I104crotraditune prefarus Denn 
venian, purijſeze circumrorans abluit, GC. 
Nor 1s 1t t9 be doubted, but this was then 
done to him, de more antiquo, according to 
the moſt ancient uſeof that Nation, Which 
whe tne Tjraelztes remain'd in bondage 
among them, were much more likely to 
give Examples to them, than to receive 
any from them: it being ſeldom obſerved, 
that Lords imitate their Slaves. Burt this 1s 
confirmed by Tertullian ( de Baptiſmo cap.5;) 
where he writes, 3 Nationes ſacris quibuſ- 
dam per lavacrum initiantur, Ifidis alicujus, 
aut Mithre [ ſummi apud Perſas numinis] 
7pſos etiam Deos ſuos lavationibus effernnt, 
&c, And whenceſoever Moſes borrowed 
this rite, we have it under the hand of Dj- 
odorus Sieulus ( lib. 1. ) that it was tradu- 
ced from AZgypt to Athezs by King Erech- 
thews. 

Nor is there juſt cauſe, why the tradu- 
ion of the like Baptiſm from the Jews to 
Chriftians, ſhould be urged to the diſpa- 
ragement of our Myſtical Ablution at the 
font, when by the Church we are admitted 
to Chriſtianiſm ; as well becauſe ours was 

| changed 
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changed from a mere rite to a bleſſed Sa- 
crament, by Chriſt himſelf, the Author of 
our faith, honored by his Example, ang 
fanGtified by his Benediftion, and the Di- 
vinity of its conſtitution confirmed by the 
miraculous deſcent of the moſt Holy Spirit, 
in form of a Dove; as becauſe, tho the Ex- 
ternal a(t of waſhing continue {till the ſame, 
yet the Signification and Effiacy thereof is 
become infinitely more noble and excellent. 
Again, if itbe true ( as ſome very learned 
men have held ) that thoſe Articles of faith, 
and thoſe religious Rites and Ceremonies, 
that are embraced by men of all Religions, 
and as 1t were ſeal'd by univerſal conſent of 
Mankind, in all Ages, be leſs obnoxious to 
exceptions and diſpute, than others that are 
proper and pecuhar only to ſome one Reli- 
gion, Age, or Nation . then certainly by 
how much more antique and common to 
various Religions and Nations, this Rite of 
Expurgation by Water hath been ; by ſo 
much more ſacred ought it to be eſteem'd. 
But this 1s. only a Digreſſion from my 
Theme, the Luſtration of Ethnics, and more 
particularly of the Grecians. 

Whereby thoſe who were legitimately 
znitiated, were eſteem'd not only more ho- 
norable then others in this hfe, but more 

happy 
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happy after death. For, their Wiſe men 
taught, and the Vulgar therefore believ'd, 
that by virtue of ſuch Luſtrations, the Souls 
of men were: rendred more defecate and 
pure from the contagion of the body, re- 
fined as it were from the droſs of ſenſual 
aftections, and made more fit and expedite 
for contemplation of Divine things, Whence 
Sophocles tae Tragedian, writing of Myſte- 
ries, 1s ſaid by Plutarch ( de audiendis Poe- 
tis) to have compoled thele verſes. 


_ — Ne; 7100\fto8 
Keiyor Leolwy, 68 TayTH Nex levres ans 
Moaws” is ad's. 7315 M3 wo'yors $1087 
Zin; Tiig d) don way] ne 1grg.. 

_ — Felices nimis 

Initia quotquot iſta cum conſpexerint, 
Eunt ad Orcum. Namqy eos ſolos manet 
1h; vita: reliquos, miſerias preter, 


mihil. 


and the Chorxs in Ariſtophanes's Comedy na- 
med the Froggs, was made to fing theſe 3 


Solis nobis Sol 

Et lux hilaris eſt, 

Dui initianmmr, & 

Piam degimus vitam, CC. 


This 
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This perſuaſion therefore being ſo univer- 
ſally diffuſed among the Grecians, and ren- 
dred ſo plauſible by Superſtition 5 no won- 
der if Plato, in this Dialogue, put this as 
an Axiom into the mouth of Socrates : Who- 
ever not expinated, nor with due rites inttiated, 
ſhall deſcend to the Manſions of Souls depar- 
ted; ſhall there Iye rowling in mudd : but 
who ſhall after expurgation and initiation, 
come thither, fhall for ever dwell with 
Gods. Nor this altogether without reaſon, 
becauſe the Tritiati were both obliged to 
newnefs of life, and reformation of man- 
ners; and inſtructed in Philolophy as well 
Natural as Moral. 


S— 
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The Antiquity and Tradutijon of the opinion 
of the Souls Immortality, 


' Hongh Strabo (Geograph. lib. 15. pag. 
713:) ſpeaking oft the Indian Brach- 
F140sS, be to raſh to ſay of them KPEOT. 
ei3s, aaov? o, Tlhamwy, mg 7 eglagoa ofums, os 198 
a fs wirwr | that they, as Plato, compole 
fables of the incorrup:ivility of the Soul, 
and of judgements 1n the infernal ſhades : 

yet 
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yet to me it ſeemsnot to be doubted, but 
the belief of the 7,2mortality of mans Ra- 
tional Soul, 1s fully as ancient as Mankind it 
ſelt. For, methinks, the Excellency of its 
own Faculties and Operations, above all 
Material Agents, ſnould be alone ſufficient 
to afford to every contemplative man, cer- 
tain glimpſes of both the divine Original, 
and Tmmortility thereof: and the defire of 
polthume glory, an affe&tion congenial and 
natural ( Ariſt. 2. de Anima, Calls It rey 
0:07, molt natural ) to all noble minds, 
cogether with aſecret fear of future unhap- 
pineſs, common to all; to give pregnant 
hints of its ſempii2rnal ExiStence after 
death. | 

And yet notwithſtanding, ſuch has been 
the cruelty of Time, in the deſtrudtion of 
Books and other Monuments 3 and ſo far 
hath Oblivion ſwallowed 'up the Tenents 
and DoQtrines of the yonger World : that 
of this ſo reaſonable and comfortable an 
opinion, we can find no prints remaining, 
but what the Gre:4a Sages obſerved among 
the Fg yptians, anc! from them tranſmitted 
down to poſterity. From them alone 
therefore, we are to trace the tradition 
thereof. 


Con- 
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Conſentaneous it 1s, that the Elerſiniae 
MysSteries and other ſacred Rites ſo ſolemn- 
1y obſerved and celebrated by the ancient 
Zg yptians, more particularly that of Ly- 
ftration juſt now explicated, were grounded 
upon a belief of, ana had their chief re- 
ſpe& unto a future life, and the different 
ſtate of good and bad Souls therein. For, 
to what end could that religious Ablution 
and Expurgation ſerve, but ( as they were 
perſuaded) to rinſe away the ſtains of guyt 
from the Soul, or ( as Tertn!/ian de Baptiſ- 
m0 cap. 5. expreſicth it) in regenerationem, 
& impunitatem perjuriornm fſuorum: it they 
vere not poſicfied with a belief even to con- 
fidence, of the Eternal! Duration of the 
Soul after death; and that in a condition 
of Felicity or Miſery, according to its vir- 
tuous or vicious Atftections and Actions 1n 
this life? Had they adnutted the extinction 
thereof by death, vain certainly, and ab- 
ſurd had been all their care and follicrrude 
about the purification of it from the pollu- 
tions of Sin, and from the dreggs of ſen- 
(ual inclinations, before death. The ſame 
may be by like genuine conſequence inter- 
red from their molt magnificent Sepulchres, 
their exquiſite Embalnings of the dead; 


and their Amenthes or fubterraneous place 
mto 
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into which they held the Souls of the De- 
funk to be received. But what need 
we range mto their 2/ythologzes in [earch af- 
ter evidence of their being ſtrongly poſleſ- 
ſed with this opinion 5 when we have 
proofs from Authority unqueſtionable, that 
their Prieſts and otherLearned men expreſly 
tauzhe it ? 

Hear then Herodotus ( hb. 2. cap. 123. ) 
ſaying, #gyptij primi ſunt, qui Animane 
hominis immortalemnt eſſe dicerent, &s evfewe 
Jv3c4 dlavans 2: eiys tranſmierationem in aliz 
animalia terreſtria, marina, volueria, rnr- 
Jumg: in corpus humanum docuernnt: hunc cir- 
cuitum ab ea fieri intra 3000 annos, &c 
Upon which he elſewhere reflecting, hath 
this pertinent remark : Hire taniune condi- 
endi cadaveris ſiudium, tante in ſtruendis 
repoſtorijs impenſ2. | 

This Do&rin being brought from the 
Fgyptian Schools by Orpheys, and from 
him deſcended to Homer 3' he thence taught, 
that Eternal Souls are from Heaven con- 
veyed into human bodies, and thar after 
death they return to the Gods; for a Sym- 
bol of this region of Corruption, feigning 
his Artrum Nympharurm, WHETeN wane 
Alto 3 T7? 618lexr ii, Rc. 

Janua duplex : 
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Hec Boream ſpeitans homines de- 


Reſpiciens Auftram divinior, in- V: 205: 
27a prorſus 


Eft homini, prebetq; Viam 111mor- 

 talibus unis. 
Of which Poetical fiction Porphyrivs giving 
the Mythology, wrote an excellent Book, 
publiſhed by Holſterins, de Antro Homerico: 
wherein he tells us, that the Cave it felt car- 
ries | undya xe oouboNor TSRSCus | an image 
and ſymbol of the world: that the Nazades. 
or Nymphs, are Souls | Us ywtCiv xcetsCou ] 
entered into bodiesnewly generated: that 
one Gate 1s for the admittance of Souls 
deſcending into bodies 3 the other for, not. 
Gods, but Souls aſcending from bodies to 
the Gods again; Wherefore he call'd it the 
road or way, not of the Gods, but |. av. 
y.-72y ] Of Souls, which are by their very 
Eflence I»2mortal. | | 

From this commonly embraced Exiſtence 
of Souls departed, aroſe the * tid\a\onwiix Of 
Image-making of the Ancient. Ethnics 3 
whereby they attributed to Souls ſeparated 
from their bodies, Effigies quaſi Corporeas * 
whereunto 7irg#l ſeems learnedly to allude; 
where he makes Dido, as ihe was dying, | 
ſay, 
| & | Et 


| 
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Et nunc magna nei ſub terras-1bit imago © 
and Lucretizs (lib. 1.) mn theſe verlesz 
Eſſe Achernfia templa 5 
Guo neq, permanent Anime, neq; corpora 
no$tra; Ee 
Sed quedam Simulacra, modis pallentia 
mMiris. 2 
From the ſame fountain, and at the ſame 
time alld, were derived into Grece the 
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Comments concerning the 1/2»f/o175 of Souls 


delivered from their bodics, and the Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to come. For Dio- 
dorus Siculis ( lib. 1. pag. 61. ) hath left 
this record thereof : Dicunt Orphenn, dun 
zmpiorum palmas apud inferos, &* piornnt 


' prata ,, & perouleatas ſpeFrorum fitiones 


introduxit, funebres Ae yptiorum ritus imi- 
tatur fuiſſe : adding, that from the old in- 
ſtitute of the Xgyptians, Mercury was made 
[ Juxomp Tt, ] the CondufFor of. Souls ad 
inſeros. Wherein Homer long after carry- 
ing on the tradition of Orphexs, promotes 
the credit of the fiction, by inſerting it in- 
to his immortal Poem ( iz initio Odyſs. a. 
"Fewns 5 Juxes wAAeiGy EEeorndTo 
*Avd\gay h2wat. the 5 expo wueTx KteCiv, KC 
The Souls of Hero's, Mercury the God 
Calls forth | and guides t Elyſium ] with 
his rod. 
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But Jeaving thz moſt ancient Grecjan 
Poets, who yet were then the only Theo- 
logues; let us perſue this tradition of the 
Scouls Immortality, among their moſt emi- 
nent Philoſophers, as men lels prone to 
Credulity, and therefore more worthy of 
credit. 

OF theſe, the eldeſt we can find, 1s 
Thales Mileſins, who ( as Plutarch. de pla- 
citis lib. 4. cap. 2. attcſteth _) firſt defined 
the Soul to be [| tow onauimmmry, i duBuivicy | 
a nature perpetually moving, and ſelt-mo- 
ving- Which argument Czcers indeed at- 
terward borrowing trom Plato's Phedrus, 
molt judicioufly explained, in the firſt book 
of his Tyſculan Queſtions : but fathers the 
opinion 1t ſelf upon Pherecydes Syrizs, 1n 
theſe words. Credo equidew: etiam alios, 
ſed ( quod literis exStet ) Phereczdes Syrus 
C Syrius rather, from Syros, - an Iſland of 
the Fgean Sea, the place of his birth _) 
prinmum dixit, Animos hominum eſſe ſempi- 
ternos : hanc opinionem diſcipulus ejus Pytha- 
goras maxime confirmavit. 

But (by Cicero tavour ) Pythagoras, who 
feems to have been yonger then Homer by 
almoſt 4co years, {for he was among the 
Aegyptians carried away captive by Camby- 
ſes, as appears from that place in Apuleins 

| Florid. 
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Florid. lib. 2. Pythagoram ainnt, inter captivos 
Cambyle Regis, defores habniſſe Perſarun 
Magos; ac precipue Zoroaſtrem, omnis divinz 
arcani antiſtitem) drew this Bocrim, nor 
out of the ſtreams of either Orphexs, or 
Homer, or Phercydes, but from the very 
ſprmg-head of Xgypt. And he taught, 
that the Soul was | datudr ivr wwe | 2a 
ſel-moving Number, and [| &79:gry J 1n- 
capable of deſtruction, returning after its 
departure from the body, to its original the 
Univerſal Soul of the world : as we find in 
the records of Plutarch, de placit. lib. 4- 
Cap. 2. 

Next comes Heraclitys the Epheſiun, whom 
Porphyrins ( de Antro pag. 257. ) makes the 
Author of that memorable {:ntence con- 
cerning our Souls |_ ziy HURS Evevor OZvxTer ; 
* Zy EerVXS TV MuTEe'Y Oxy xfo] that this our 
life is the Souls death. and our death the Sou!s 
life 3 that the Soul deſcended from Heaven 
to animate the body, ſuffers Exile in this 
loweſt and darkſom region, and remains as 
it were dead, quring its impriſonment 1n 
Heſh. 

Then Pmpedocles Agrigentinus, a Pytha- 
gorcan 5 who ( as Plutarch de Fxilio com- 
memorates ) ſpeaking likewiſe of the det- 
cent of - his Soul, as a Bani{hment from its 
$ 3 Celcſ{tial 
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Celcſtial home ; Ego jamdudum ( laith he) 
eo exul 2 Deo, & vagns + and of the Eternal 
Society of the juſt, that they ſhould be after 
death, im:mortalium aliorim contubernales, 
e&* convive, expertes humanarum miſeriarum, 
incorruptibiles, immortales. Whence 1t may 
be with good probability conjectured, that 
Pindar took the main argument of his 24- 
Olympic ode 5 wherein he (ings, that the Juſt 
enjoy eternal light, and life, exempt from 
cares and labour among the Gods : where- 
upon Plutarch excellently deſcanteth, de 
acie in luna. | | 

And at length our Plato, whom our beſt 
Antiquaries and Chronologilts agree to 
have flouriſhed about the 100 Olympiad, 
in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon over the 
Perſians. This Father of the Academics, 
though he would have Homer ejected out of 
his Common-wealth, as a Poet 3 yet both 
embraced his doctrin of the immortal Exi- 
ftence of the Soul, and added no little au- 
thority to his deſcription of the Infernal 
Manſions 3 eſpecialy in this Dialogue, where 
he introduceth Socrates diſcourſing moſt 
profoundly of the Immortality of the Soul. 
Whereupon Czcero perhaps reflefting ( 7 
lib. 1. Taſculan. ) ſaith; Platonem ſerunt, ut 
P3thagoreos cognoſceret, in Ttaliam veniſſe 5 


/ 
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& inea cum alios mnltos, tum Architam Ti- 
mann; cegnoviſſe, e& didiciſſe Pythagore om- 
nias primumg} de Animorum eternitate, 11011 
folum ſenfiſſe idem quod Pythagoras, ſed rati- 
onem etiam attuliſſe. 

From Plato down to his Diſciples and 
Succeſlors the Academics, we need not fur- 
ther deduce thisconſtant Dottrin : it being 
of it {e]f ſufficiently manifeſt to all men not 
inconverſant in the writings of the ancient 
Philoſophers devolved to our late hands, 
that whatſoever either the Author of that 
laudable Dialogue entitled A4x7ochus (vul- 
garly ad{cribed to Plato, and inſerted into 
his works _) or Cicero 1n his noble Dialogue 
de Senetute, &* Contenmmenda morte 3 Or Se- 
neca m his Epiſtles, and cl{ewhere 3 or in- 
deed St. Argnſtin and Tertulſian, or any 
other hath written of this Subjcc&, either 
ex profeſio, or only iz tranfitu; hath becn 
borrowed from him. And yet notwith- 
ſtanding, it may not be thought 1mperti- 
nent, nor vulgar, it we obſerve; that among 
the Jews, the Phariſes (whoſe original our 
univerſally learned Sir Joha Marſhar hath 
molt plainly traced out, in pac. 151. of his 
Chronic. Canon ) impoling only new terms 
upon the Philotophy of the Academics, con- 
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cerning the Soul; as Joſephus himſcif at- 
telteth ( Belli Judaici lib. 2. cap. 7. ) who 
there delivers the bclief of the Fſſers, con- 
cerning the happy ſtate of Good Souls ſe- 
parated from their bodies, in the very 
words of Homer. Nor 1s1t obſcure, that 
the J-ws themlielves believed the merwou- 
pres, or Tranſmigration of Souls from 
one thnman body into another : when ſome 
thought our bletied Saviour Jeſxs Christ to 
be St. John the Baptiſt, lome Elias, others 
Feremigs, or one of the Prophets ( Math, 
$67 7. 14, ) 
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How far the Souls Immortality may 
be proved by human Realon. 


uT is it not of more importance tv 
know , how ſtroug and reaſonable this 
Opinion of the perpetual duration 
of ſeparate Souls appears to be, than 
to invcliigate the age and tradition 
of it ? Certainly yes, and ſhould my Reader 
here require my efiimatc of the force and vali- 
dity of the various Arguments or pretcaded De- 
monſtrations brought by Plato in the precedent 
Dialogue, to evidence the verity thercot: | 
might jutily cnoug}: make nufe of the licencs 
thereby given-me, to examine what I defigncd 
only to tranſlate. But becauſe it may be thought 
an indccency, it not ingratitude in a mere In- 
terpretcr, to cenfure the power and extant of 
the reaſonings uſed, and the conclutions thence 
drawn by Is Author, and bccauſe this Jauda- 
ble curiofry ot the Reader ( whoin 1 prefun:: 
to be poſſeſſed with ſuch ) may perhaps bz 
more (vily gratified, by a frank cotanunication 
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Of my ſentiments concerning that more general 
Enquiry, viz. How far the Immortality of the 
Soul may be proved by ſimple reaſon , or the fole 
light of Nature, witbout the Wumination of ſacred 
Is rit , or revelation Divine: 1 ſhall therefore 
with the freedom belonging to a Philoſopher, 
and due ſubmiition to more elevated - Wits, 
adventure to acquaint him briefly with thoſe 
my thoughts; chooſing rather to expoſe them 
to his on ſcrutiny, than by animadverſions 
upon the argumcnts ut Plato in particular, to 
ſhew the Jcaſi umbrage or irreverence towards 
his mcmory. . 
I confeſs then, that tho T' have read, and 
with due attention of mind confidercd the ut- 
moſt rigor of many Diſcourſes profeſſedly com- 
poted for, and ſprcicufly promiſing a ſufficient 
eviction of the ſcmpiternal Exiſtence of the 
Rational Soul after death, by reaſons drawn 
only from her own excellent matzre, facxltzes, 
affeons, operations, &c, yet I could not per- 
ceive, that any one of them taken ſingle, or all 
Put together, had the force of a perfe&t Demon- 
ftrationz ſo that were not the Light of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures infinitely more clear and convin- 
cing, as to that. among many other important 
truths concerning the Soul, I ſhould ſtill remain 
unaſſured of the endleſs Duration of my noblett 
part, For | 
Firſt, as to the Origine of this excelient Be- 
ings the Doctrines of Natural Pltijoiophers con 
cerning tits, are ng Jofs vacors then tt.:r Sets 
and 4a]] but darkfor, opinings, or precarious 
_ CON» 
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conjeEures, Nay even thoſe few among them, 
who hcld it to be of Divine Original, tho therc- 
in they hit the very white of truth, appear 
notwithſtanding to have ſhot wide, when they 
conceived it to have been Eternal ex parte ante, 
a particle of the Divine Eſſence it ſelf, and pre- 
exiſtent to its conjun&tion with the body. 
Whereas that ſacred Oracle, the Word of God 
plainly tcaches, that the Soul of the firſt man 
was created immediately by God himſelf, and 
united to the body then already perfectly formed 
and prepared to rcceive it. 

Secondly, As to the grand Difhculty, the na- 
tural Exemption of it from the power of Death, 
when thereby divorced from the bodyz the 
Arguments brought from Phyſical Mediums for 
probation hereof, do indeed ſufhce to convince 
us of the Spirituality and Seperability of the 
Coul : but ſuthce net ( in my judgement at leait ) 
to demonſtrate the impoſſivility of its deſtrufion, 
or that abſolutely it ſhall ſuxvive the diffolution 
of the body for ever the ſame. | 
\ IT grant, that ſome, and chicfly that moſt rigid 
of Phyſico-Mathematicians , Des Cartes (in me- 
ditat. Metaphyſic. de Anima, & reſpon. ad objeci. 
ſecrind. ) have gone fo far, as fairly to convince 
any man of competent underfianding, that the 
Soul, tho in this life obliged to ad for the moſi 
part, by the Organs of the Senſes, doth yet 
diſcover its exccllency, by actions proper and 
peculiar to her fpiricual naturc, wholly indepen- 
dent upon, and diſtin& from the Senſes : and 
thence by genuine confequence inferred, that the 

| ſame 
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- fame Soul, tho by a ftridt and intimate conjun- 
ction with the body, united into one Compoſt. 
2::m therewith, is yct nevertheleſs a thing or 
fubſtance diſtin from the body. I grant alfo, 
that by this very Argument the Immortality 
of the Soul may. be 1ufficiently proved againlt 
Eptcareans and Atheiſts, For theſe men taking 
the Soul to be, not formally and truly a Sub- 
tance, bur only a certain Mod:ſication of body 3 
thercupon concluded , that ic muſt of nec2ffity 
perith, or ceaſe to be the fame, wacn the fa- 
brique or frame of the body, from whence it 
rclutted, is deſfiroyed by Dzath. If therefore 
from ſome intelleGnal operations of this Soul, 
ſuch to which mattcr or body , kowever nio- 
dified, or organized, cannot pothbly reach 3 it 
be made appear ( and Des Cartes ſeems to have 
done it ) that ſhe is a Suhſtance diltindt from, 
and independent upon the body : there will r2. 
main no reaſon, much leſs an abſolure neceth. 
ty, why the difſ>\ution of the body fhould in. 
fer the deſtruction i the S5:il, as they imagine 3 
more eſpecially it the latter bz coacetv2d to bz 
( what moſi ccrtainly it 1s ) a fimple and fpiri- 
rual ſubliance, as incapable of deſtruction, as them- 
izIves hold matter to be, | | 

But I dare not grant, that this Carteſian De- 
inonitration holds good, as againſt Eprcareans 
and Atheifts, who exclude God trom having any 
hand in the creation and conſervation of the 
Soul; ſo likewiſe againfi thoſe who acknow- 
ledge God to be the ſole Creator and preſerver 


ot all things. For, admitting the Soul to be 
boti 
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both a ſubſtance diſtin&® from the body, and 


immediately created , and continualy conſerved 
by Cod : yet can we not Jawfully infer from 
thence, that it is not poſſible for ſuch a Soul 
ever tv ceaſe to be, For what aſſurance can fim- 
ple reaſon give us, that God hath not ordained, 
that this Soul, as it had a beginning when it 
was created to be infuſed into the body, fo at 
the time of its ſeparation from the body, ſhall 
loſe its being, and vanith into its primitive no- 
thing ? That the duration thercof neceſſarily de- 
pends upon Gods confervirg power and influ- 
ence, is undcniable: and it iecms conſentaneous, 
that as the Union or Aſſociation of the Soul to 
the Body was at firſt mace, not by any Agents 
meerly Natural, but upon conditions depending 
ſolely upon Gods free and arbitrary inſtitution 
ſo ( for ought we can learn from the weak light 
of Nature to the contrary } one of the Con- 
ditions may bc, that at the difiolution of thar 
Union, both Body and Soul ſhould ceaſe to be. 
Eſpecially 4ince to the Souls relapting into its 
firſt nothing, no more 1s required, but Gods 
withdrawing his conlcrving influence, by which 
alone all tis Crcatures are ſupported, and their 
Bcing is preſerved. Here then we tind our 
ſelves left in the dark by human reaſons 6 
that wcre it not for the brighter beans of Rc- 
velation Divine, how- fair focver our hopes 
might be of Inmmertality, we ſt.ould want a full 
aſſurance 24 it, To conclude therctorc this Pa- 
rergoz, With the concordant judgement, and in 
the moſt elegant words of that inoft cxc-lent 
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Philoſopher and Chriftian, the 

In Peg. 20. of his Poble Mr. Boyl; all that meer 
Book concerning Reaſon can demontirate con- 
the Excellency of cering this Subjc& , way be 
Theology. reduced to theſe two things: 
One, * That the Rational Soul 

© being an Incorporcal ſubſtance, there is no 
 necel{ity that it ſhould periſh with the body , 
*fo that if God hath not otherwiſe appointcd, 
the Soul may ſurvive the body, and lati for 
*ever: The Other, That the Nature of the 
© Soul, according to Des Cartes, conſiſting in its 
© being a Subſtance that thinks; we may con- 
*clude, that tho it be by death ſeparated from 
**the body, it will nevertheleſs retain the power 
*of thinking. To more then this Des Cartes 
was both too circumſpect, and too conſcious of the 
dimnefs of human reaſon to pretend , tho ſome 
of his Setators, miliaking the deſign and ſcope 
of that his diſcourſe, have conceived it to ex- 
tend even to an eviction alſo of the Souls able- 
Jate Immortality. For ( 3 artic. 7. reſpon, ad 
objeff, 2.) he makes this ingenuous profeſſion. 
Cur de immaortalitate anime wipul ſeripſerim, jam 
dixi in Synopfi mearum meditation:em 3 quod ejuy 
ab omni corpore diftiuionem ſatis probaverim , ſu- 
pra oftendi. ©uod vero additis, ex diſtinftione 
anime a corpore non ſequi ejus immortalitatem 
quia nibilominss dici poteſt, illam a Deo talis na- 
ture fatlam efſe, ut ejus Duratio ſimul cam dura- 
tione vite corporee finiatur fateor a me refelli non 
poſſe. Neq, enim tantum mihi aſſumo, ut quic- 
quam de ijs que a libera Dei voluntate dependent, 
b:imane 
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bumane ratienis vi determinare agorediar, Docet 
quidem naturalis copnitio, mentem a corpore efſe 
diverſam, ifſamq, eſſe ſubſtantiam, &c. Sed fi de 
abſoluta Dei poteſtate queratur, an forte decreverit 
ut anime bumane iiſdem temporibus eſſe deſiuant, 
quibus corpor a que iliis adjunxit , deſtruuntur 3 
ſolines eſt Dei reſpondere. Cumtq 5 jam ipſe nobis re- 
velaucrit, id non futurum \ nulla plane, vel minima 
eſt occaſio dubitandi, 
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ITI. 


Of the Comments of the ancient Ethnics, con- 
cerning the internal Manſions of Sorls 
departcd. 


T Ho the deſcription of Tartarys and 
Ely here in the latter part of this 
grave Dialogue made by Plato, be by him- 
ſelf declared to have been borrowed for 
the moſt part from the Fictions of others, 
chiefly Poets; and that he expreſly at- 
firms, that to dehver any thing poſitive- 
ly concerning the future ſtate of Souls, 
and the qualities of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments in the next life, 1s the part of a 
raſh , not a wiſe man: yet foraſmuch as 
the deſign and utility of thoſe fictions, 
1s not more conſpicuous, than the firſt 1n- 
vention of them is to men inconverſant in 
the monuments of Antiquity, obſcure ; and 
becauſe there are, even at this day, not a 
few who entertain and promote as grols, 
and in many things the like ſuperſtitious 
concepts of He//- T think it worth the 
expence of a few vacant minutes, to deduce 
them briefly from their original, as high at 

leaſt as my little reading reacheth. 
The 
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The fir{t Natural Philoſophy, whereof 
the envy of Time hath ſpared fome little 
fragments to be handed down by tradi- 
tion to this our {o diſtant age ; ſeems to be 
that which fiippoted two Contrary Princi- 
ples of all things that had beginning. Of 
theſe, one was Cod the Maker, 1h the 
Grecian Theology named 7evs ( concer- 
ning the Etymology of which name, twill 
be no loſt labour, nor 1mpertinent, to 
conſult the moſt learned Yoſſaws , in Fiy-: 
mologico Lineng Latine, in wverbo, Javo ) 
and the Author of Life : The other, Aatter, 
call'd &4#s, which hath the power of Dit- 
ſolution or Death. To the Firſt was aſ - 
cribed Light and Day; to the Latter, Dark-; 
meſs and &Pavicudr, Nom-apparence :- for &dns 
ſfgnifieth privation of Light. Under the 
Empire of Zexs or Joze, was placed the 
pper part of the World : the inferior was 
aſſigned to the dominion of Pluto - the 
middle betwixt theſe two contrary Prin- 
ciples, was 1magined tobe agitated by per- 
petual reciprocations, or alternate changes 3 
{© that Life and Death, Light and Dark- 
neſs, Good and Evil rule by turns. Congru- 
ous whereunto 1s that aſſertion of the Prince 
of Phyſicians, Hippocrates (lib. de Dieta) mni- 
bil eieni, neqs prorſus interire, That as to 
Matter, 
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Matter, nothing is either generated. or 
deſtroyed : and that to be generated, 1s 
to grow out of Hade into light 5 men 
thinking that to periſh, which from light 
decreaſed into Hade or darknels again. 
For, 1t hath been an univerſal Axiom of 
ancient Philoſophers, »ihil ex nihilo frert, 
aut in nihilum redigi : aud therefore they 
who allowed the World to have had a 
beginning, held the Xatter of it to have 
been pre-exiſtent from all Eternity. 

Now this which the Grecianus named 
Hades , the Zgyptians call d Amenthes, 
which ſignifies a place giving and recei- 
wing, VIZ. Souls 3 as Plutarch ( de Tgde ) 
interpreteth it. Which notion, together 
with the opinion of the Souls Immorta- 
lity, and future rewards and puniſhments, 
being by the AZgyptian Prieſts communi- 
cated to Orphexs : he from thence, after 
his return into Greeee , feigned a Hell, 
in 1mitation of the Funeral Rites he had 
obſerved among them, as is expreſly a- 
verred by Diodorus Siculus ( lib. 1. pag. 
71.) formerly quoted : who addeth, that 
the other Comments of the Grecians de 
inferis, were 1n moſt things conformable 
to the manner and place of Obſequies 


performed by the Zeyptians, even in his 
OWN 
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own time, For (faith he) the boat where- 
in dead bodies are uſually carried to bu- 
rial, is calld es, and a halt-penny 1s 
given for a fare to the Boatman, who 
in the tongue of that Nation is call'd 
Charon - not far from the Ferry, there 
ſtands ( they ſay _) a Temple of Hecate 
the Darkso#z 5 and the gates of Cocytys 
and Lethe, made faſt with braſen barrs 3 
and other gates of Verity, by which ſtands 
an image or ſtatue of Juice, without a 
head, e*c. TY | 

And Servins { in Virgil. lib. 6. ad hunc 
verſum 5 ſic demun lucos Stygios, regna 
invia vivis, aſpicies ) delivers, that Sexe- 
ca 1N a certam book he wrote de rit 
& ſacris Aeyptiornzur, reports, that about 
Sicxes, aft extreme part of Agypt, is a 
certain place which they call Phzls, - that 
is, the Female Friends ; becauſe there 1/s 
was appeaſed and attoned by the Agyp- 
tians, after her diſpleaſure conceived for 
that ſhe had not found the limbs of her 
hueband 0fris, whom his brother Typhor 
had flain. Which being afterward found, 
when ſhe deſired to bury them, ſhe choſe 
the ſafeſt place of a neer Mariſh, where- 
unto the acceſs was extremely difficult, 

\ and 
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and embarraſs'd z the Mariſh being full 
of Mudd and Papyr-flaggs. Beyond this 
Is a ſhort Iſland, inacceſſible to men : 
whence it was call'd 4batos, and mentio- 
ned by Lucan 3 Hinc Abatos, quam moſtra 
vocat wveneranda vetuifas. This Mere 1s 
named Styx, becauſe it raiſeth Sadneſs 
and Sorrow in all that paſs over 1t : and 
hither on certain daies, come ſuch who 
have been initiated to the ſacred Rites ; 
and that it had been written, that the 
neighbouring people carry over their dead 
to the other fide of the Lake: butif any 
chance to periſh in the difficult paſlage, 
and his body be not found ; his Funeral 
Obſequics are to be deferred untill a hun- 
dred years be expired, Whence that 
dream, Centum grrant annos, volitang;, hec 
littora circum. 

Farther, well known it 1s, even to 
yong Students of Homer, that his Aus 
1s divided into Tzrtarus ( deſcribed at the 
13th. Tliad w. 9. ) and Elyſinm ( deſcribed 
&dyſſ. dh. v. 563. ) ard both according to 
the dodrin of the Ag yptians, who pla- 
ced boih the Bridewell of the wicked 
and the Mulberry Gardens of the Juſt 


& Aſs, 1n a ſubterraneous place or region 
| But 
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Brit where to fix his Tie yeinr, hath 
puzzled all his Commentators. Strabg 
( Geograph. lib. 3; pag. 150+ ) thereby un- 
derſtands the - remoteſt part of Spar, 
and contends for the placing his Elyſium 
there. More recent Poets take the | we- 
xagar vices | Iflands of the Fortunate, for 
the ſeats of the bletied : whereof ſee Hee 
Sychins, ad verbum Hur, where you ſhall 
read this alſo. © Some lay, Elyfinm lyes 
«in gypt, ſome *n Lesbos, others in a 
* place guarded with thunder and light- 
« ning, and not to be approached by 
« M\ortals. So that a man would think. 
Eden to be turned into Elyſrn, nor doth 
it {er to be cither more or Jeſs than 
what .Ziodorys juit now related from 'the 
Ag yptians, that the gates of Cocgtys and 
Lethe were fecured by braſen barrs. But 
Plutarch removes tis Paradiſe from the 
Hollows of the Earth, into the globe of 
the Moon ( lib. d2 facie in Luna.) So 
vartous arc the conjectures of men, fo un- 
certain their 12:aginations, ſo eafie (their 
creduiity ; etpecialy when they are blin- 
ded by ſuperſtition. What pleaſure ©- 
thery may find in reading theſe various 
Comments upon Fictions, I cannot divine: 

V. 2 . but 
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but this I will adventure to confeſs, that 
to me they appear as idle and extrava- 
gant, as the works of Didymus a Gram- 
marian did to Sexeca, Who ( iz Epi(t. 88.) 
derides him for writing 40co Volumes, 
wherein he chiefly enquires about the na- 
tive Country of Hower, the true Mother 
of Aneas, whether Anacreon were more 
addicted to wine or women ; whether 
Sappho were a common proſtitute , and 
other the like ridiculous impertinences, 
which were to be forgotten, if you knew 
them. Wherefore leaving theſe diſſenting 
Expoſitors, let us reſume aur clue, and 
follow the trace of the Fiction it (elf. 

"| Though Hewer conſtituted Rhadawan- 
thus and his brother A1nos Judges in the 
infernal Arches ( Odyſ. 4. v. 567.) and 
terch'd thoſe names from Crete - yet the 
ground or example was derived from 
Agypt, as appears from this relation of 
Diodorus Siculys (lib. 1.p. 58, ) Among 
* the /AgyFtians (faith he) when a dead 
* body 1s to be interred, ti: Kindred of 
< the deceaſed give notice of the day to 
<* the Judges, and to the fricnds and ac- 
| <quaintance of the defunt ; and prelam 
* that he is at that time to be wafted 
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© over the Lake. At the day prefix'd, 
**more then 40 Judges aſſembled toge- 
* ther, ſeat themſelves m a Semicircle or 
«< Half-moon, on the brink of the Lake : 
*and a Boat ready prepared for that uſe, 
« 1s lanched, with a man thereir to row 
<<jt, whom they in the /;;;»tian ianguage 
&* call Charozx. Then, before the Dud y :5 vut 
* aboard, it is permitted to every nal 
« preſent, to bring in what accula-i6ns he 
* thinks juſt, againſt the party deceaſed. 
*If any prove, that he lived an evil life, 
«the Judges immediately give ſentence 
* upon him, according to the nature and 
&« quality of his tranſgreſſions; and the body 
<« is forbidden to be buried. But a falſe 
«< and malicious accuſer is obnox1tous to 
* to great penalties When no juſt im- 
_ © peachment is brought in, the kindred 
* laying afide the mourning and laments, 
< praiſe the defun&t, 1m their laudatory 
* harangues, not mentioning the nobility 
© of his blood and extraction ( as the 
* the Grecians uſe to do) becauſe they 
< hold, that all in Zgypt are equaly no» 
* noble; but his good Education in youth, 
*and the piety, juſtice, coatinenc'.. and 
* other virtues of his maturer az;., +! 
V 3 &« whica 
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© which they particularly recount and 
«celebrate. This funeral Oration en- 
ded, they addreſs their Oraiſons to the 
infernal Deities, beſceching them to re- 
ceive him into the Society of the P10us: 
with no ſmall devotion making this pray- 
er, the form whereof hath been preſer- 
ved and tranſmitted down to us by Por- 
phyrins ( de Abſtinentia lib. 4. SefF. 10. ) 


<« O Lord Sun, and all ye Gods who 
< give life to men, receive me, and deliver 
« me a companion to the immortal Gods. 
« For while T lived here in this age, I 
< pioully worſhipped the Gods whom my 
« Parents taught me to worſhip: and ho- 
* nour'd thoſe who begat mes : nor have 
«T killed any man: nor defraudcd any 
© that truſted me : nor committed any 
© inexplable evil. But if ar any time of 
<my life, I have offended by eating or 
*dtinking any thing forbidden; 1 offen- 
*< ded not by my ivIf, but by thofe bow?lls 
* of mine there ( pointing to a little 
* Coffin wherein the ſtomach and gutts are 
* repoſed apart. ) | | | 
Which ſaid, the ſpeaker throws the ht- 
the Coffin into the water, as ME 
| tne 
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the offending parts ; and the whole aſſem- 
bly with loud and ingeminated applauſcs 
recommending the defunct ( that is, him 
who had performed all the dueties of 
life ) as one that ſhall enjoy the ever- 
laſting converſation of pious Souls aprd 
znferos; the body 1s put into the Boar, 
and ferried over the Lake to be inhumed. 

Here reflecting upon this Agyptian 
prater, or Apology rather, made in the 
name of the dead, we may ex paſiart ob- 
ſerve, both a touch of Phariſaical arro- 
gancy and ſelf-juſtification ; and precepts 
exactly concordant with thoſe gtven, firſt 
( as the tradition of the Talmudical Rab- 
bines' teacheth ) to the Sons of Noah, 
and afterward by Moſes to the Hebrews, 
in the ſecond Table--of the Decalogue, 
and from them deſcended down to us, 
So that that ſaying of Salomon, that 70- 
thing is new wnder the Sun, was true 
many hundred of years before his des, 
yea and before oſes's too. But I have 
made a diprelſion of a praier ; and mult 
return into the little remainder of my 
way. 

From theſe Xgyptian obſequies it was 
( as the ſame Diodorys in the ſame place 
V 4 . cb- 
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obſerves ) that Orpheys having, while h> 
ſojourned among their Prieſts, curiouſly 
remarked them, firſt invented his fiction 
of Hell 3 in ſome things keeping cloſe to 
the original he copied, and adding others 
from the mint of his own Poetical phan- 
cy: and fo divulging tie ſame to his 
admirers in Greece, tranſmitted it to pa- 
ſterity, as matter of Faith. 

From their belief, that Good Souls 
were after death advanced to the honour 
and felicity of conver{ing with the Gods, 
firſt aroſe the *anobeasis of the Ancicnts : 
and firſt of all Hercules was, for his He- 
roic virtues, accordingly Deified. Whence 
Homer deſcribing the tranſcendent happi- 
neſs of his condition, ſaith, apud Deos 
irmortales obletatur in convivijs, & habet 
pulchris talis Hebem : by efning him 
Hebe or Youth for i Wife, intimating his 
Immortality. | 

And from the Xgyptian cuſtom of in- 
terdicting ſepulture to the bodies of men 
convicted of great crimes, came the opi- 
nion of the Grecians, that the Souls of 
men whoſe bodies want interrment, are 
repulſed by Charoy. Whence 1n Homer, 
the Ghoſt of Flpizar appearing to Uliſes, 
EOM-: 
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complams of his repulſe, becauſe his body 
yet remained unburied. So doth that of 
Patroclys to Achilles, begging the human 
office of inhumation : ſepel; me quam citiſ] 
fimes, ut intrem portas Plutonis- 

To theſe remarkable inſtances of Simi- 
litude betwixt the old Agyptian rites of 
burial, and the Grecian fiftions de izferis 3 
I might, were not my pen already blunted 
with” the drudgery of tranſcription, add 
many others collected by Diodorws Siculas. 
But from what I have alleaged, it ſeems 
clearly evident, that the original of the 
Grecian traditions and doCctrin concerning 
Hell, was fetch'd from Xgypt: and. that 
the grand pipe through which they were 
tranſmitted and diffuſed, was the pen of Ho- 
21er, who flouriſhedabout the year 676 of 
the Attic Ara. | 

Nor is it leſs manifeſt, that ſome Philoſs- 
phers alſo, and thoſe too of great name and 
autority in their times, Jaboured by their 
Writings to propagate the belief of the 
ſame Phantaſtical comments in the minds of 
the ſuperſtitious vulgar. For, Diogenes La- 
ertius, 1n the lives of Democritzs and his 
Scholar Protagoras, off Antiithenes and He- 
raclides Ponticus , expreſly delivers, that 

To each 
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each of them wrote whole Volumes [ av} 
FPWwals)] of the regiment and judicial 
proceedings apnd inferos : the loſs where- 
of, the Common-wealth of Letters hath 
no great reaſon to lament. And as for 
Plato, we have already peruſed his ample 
Chorography and deſcription of the ſame 
internal regions, in this Dialogye of Phe- 
do 3 wherein whoever 1s not ſa$fhed, 
let - him at his leiſure have recourſe to 
the fixth book of Yiregil's Zneids; where 
he . (hall find even the Topography of 
Hell and Elyfinme moſt accurately painted, 
accordimg to the patterns of Homer and 
Plato. More particularly, at verſe 327. 
he ſhall find Charoz refuſing to tranſpore 
the Souls of bodies unburied : at verſe 
426. he ſha!l behold the Limbs or apart- 
ment of T2farts : at verſe 430.the receptacle 
of ment condemned unjuſtly : at verſe 4.34. the 
Newgate of Self--rterers:; at verſe 440. the 
melancholy walks of unfortunate Lovers © at 
verſe 540. the Campus Martins of Warri- 
ours: at verſe 548. the burning river and 
o:her torments of the 7zpions - at verſe 
638. the Paradiſe of Mthomet, at verſe 
738. a molt cruel Purgatory, wherein pol- 
tuted Souls being cleanſed and whitened, by 
aire, 
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atre, fire and water, are after a Jong trat 
of time, removed into Fly, thete with 
impatience to expect ; TRAryyereoion ] Rege- 
eration. All which being compared with 
the deſcriptions of the fame places, extant 
in Homer and Plato + he will at lengrth'be. 
convinced, that Yirgz/ therein imitxted them 


| molt exactly; and'that Purgatory is no ſich 


modern invention as the'unleamed take it 
to be. The Sandy foundation whereof ly- 
ing ſo expoſed to all eyes not blinded with 
the mift of Bigotiſm :, T cannot but applaud 
the Wifdom of our Pivines aſſembled in 
the Convocation honfe by K. Henry VIIE 
in the year 1536. Who among ſome Eccle- 
Gaſiical Conſtiturions then made, delivered 
their judgement concerning Purgatory, In 
theſe memorable words. | 

« Foraſmuch as according to due order 
« of Charity, and the book of Macchabees, 


«and divers ancieneWriters, - it-.is-a very 


« good and charitable deed to pray for 
« Souls departed : and foraſmuch as ſuch 
«<ufes have continued in the Church even 
«from the beginning, that all Biſhops and 
« Preachers ſhould inſtruct and teach the 
< people not to be grieved with the con- 
« tinuance of the ſame : But foraſmuch M 

oy the 
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<the place where thoſe departed Souls be, 
<the name thereof, and the kind of pains 
< there alſo, be to us uncertain by Scripture, 
< that therefore this and all other ſuch things 
< were to beremitted to God Almighty, un- 
*<to whole mercy it is meet and convenient 
< to commend them, truſting that God ac- 
< cepteth our prajers for them ; referring 
< the reſt wholly to God, to whom is known 
< their ſtate and condition. And therefore 
<« that it was neceſlar y that ſuch abuſes ſhould 
<be clearly put away, which under the 
<« name of Purgatory have been advanced, 
&-c. As is recited by the Lord Herbert, in 
the life of K. Herry-V III. pag. 468. 


